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I. 


MY FIRST PLAYHOUSE. 


MAY almost say that I was 
born in a theater. At all 
events, my earliest recol- 
lections*are entirely con- 
nected with one: it was a 
rickety old frame building 
with a broad gable, facing 
on a wide avenue, and 
denied ti in the city of Washington. The door 
from our back entry opened upon the stage, 
and as a toddling little chap in a short frock 
I was allowed full run of the place. So 
“behind the scenes” was my first playhouse. 
And what a playhouse it was, filled with 
all sorts of material for the exercise of my 
youthful imagination. At the back was the 
bay of Naples, with its conventional blue 
sky just faintly clouded with the distant 
smoke of slumbering Vesuvius. Upon one 
side stood long and stately rows of Corinthian 
columns, a triumphal arch, and next to that 
a Roman palace. These marvels of ancient 
architecture were all leaning up against the 
wall, not only in an uncomfortable position, 
but at a dangerous angle, looking as though 
they had been toppled over during the last 
days of Pompeii. Upon the other side, heaped 
in a compact mass, were many scenes of va- 
rious countries —there a five-storied brown- 
stone front with modern improvements, and 
here a tiny thatched cottage of the eighteenth 
century, with a lovely little door in it just large 
enough for me to go in and out of, slamming 
it after me and pretending it was mine. Then 
there was that dear little white paling fence, 
exactly two feet high: no legitimate theater 
of the old school could possibly be complete 
without this, curiosity, and nobody ever saw 
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such a thing anywhere else. Then came the 
throne-steps, with two Gothic arm-chairs set 
thereon for the king and queen, and in front 
of these the old familiar green bank from which 
stray babies are usually stolen when left there 
by affectionate but careless mothers. Upon the 
top of this were two flat swans hitched in double 
harness to a shell for traveling fairy queens. 
A little farther down there stood a low and 
dismal vault having a square, dark opening 
with some mysterious letters painted over it, 
setting forth, as I learned in after years, that it 
was the private “Tomb of the Capulets.” 
Close to this was another piece of real estate 
belonging to the same family and known as 
“ Juliet’s balcony.” In a dark corner stood a 
robber’s cave with an opening through which 
old Ali Baba used to lug the bags of gold he 
had stolen from the Forty Thieves. Through 
the narrow and secluded pathways of “ behind 
the scenes” I have often wandered out upon the 
open stage and wondered at this grove of wings 
and flats, and I could see that many ropes 
were hanging from above to which were fast- 
ened boats and baskets, tubs and chandeliers, 
and those sure tokens of bad weather, the 
thunder-drum and rain-box. 

These were the kind of objects that my 
childish eyes were wont to look upon, and in 
this huge and dusty toy-shop, made for 
children of a larger growth, I got my first 
experience. I had seen many rehearsals, and 
sometimes got a peep at the play, having been 
taken on “in arms” as a property child in 
groups of happy peasantry. Naturally, there- 
fore, I was stage-struck at an early age; and 
as I had a theater stocked with scenery and 
properties, I could indulge my passion at a 
small expense, especially as my stock company 
were volunteers consisting of two little boys 
and their sister, who used to play with me on 
All rights reserved, 
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Saturdays. This was before the star system had 
set in, and at a period when combinations 
were unknown. 

Of course I was stage-manager by the right 
of possession, and had to compile all of the 
plays. The plots were very simple and made 
to conform with what set pieces we could get 
at, or what properties we could secure and 
hide during the absence of the property man. 
If the set cottage was handy I would come out 
of the door as an old man (the age represented 
by a spinal affection) with a daughter and a 
market-basket : old man cross, daughter rebel- 
lious ; old man locks daughter in cottage, goes 
off to market shaking his fist (spine still weak). 
The favored lover enters, claps his hands three 
times, daughter appears at window, kisses her 
hand; old man coughs outside, favored lover 
conceals himself; enter old man with market- 
basket full of gilded pasteboard goblets, ac- 
companied by unfavored lover; they sit down 
and drink wine out of goblets till overcome. 
Favored lover steals key from old man’s 
pocket, releases rebellious daughter ; the sleep- 
ers awaken, general pursuit; favored lover 
and rebellious daughter escape over bridge, 
old man and unfavored lover fall into the 
water. Curtain. 

Then there were the private boxes to play 
hide-and-seek in, with mysterious nooks and 
ample curtains to creep into, and such chances 
to kiss the little girl in the dark. I am quite 
convinced that there is no such playground 
as a deserted theater in the daytime. 

In the green-room there was a noble mirror. 
I loved to stand in front of it and act. But I 
was not alone in this. Many of the great 
players, long since passed away, have stood 
before this stately glass; and often in the 
evening, when clad in my night-gown, I have 
escaped from the nurse, and stealing on tip-toe 
to the green-room door have peeped in and 
beheld these magnates with dignified satis- 
faction surveying themselves in their kingly 
robes: now a small man with piercing steel- 
gray eye, possibly the elder Booth; then a tall, 
gaunt figure, weird and majestic, Macready 
most likely; at another time a young and 
beautiful queen in white satin—this must have 
been Fanny Kemble; againa tall and graceful 
figure in a scarlet military coat posing with an 
extravagant swagger and evidently admiring 
himself— undoubtedly Tyrone Power, the great 
Irish comedian. 

As a matter of course, being the son of the 
manager, and almost living in the theater, I 
was always pressed into the dramatic service 
whenever a small child was wanted. Even be- 
fore I can remember I was taken on to do duty 
in long clothes; in fact, such was the histrionic 
ambition of my mother that I believe if Tilly 
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Slowboy had existed in those days I should have 
been confided to her tender mercies at the risk 
of colliding my head with the tea-kettle. 

The first dim recollection I have of a public 
appearance comes before me as a startled child 
in a white tunic beautifully striped with gold 
bands, and in the grasp and on the shoulders 
of an infuriated tragedian crossing a shaky 
bridge amid the deafening report of guns and 
pistols and in a blaze of fire and smoke. To 
me the situation seemed perilous, and in order 
to render my position more secure I seized 
Rolla by the hair of his head. “ Let go,” he 
cried; but I was obeying the first law of nature, 
not Rolla, so I tightened my grasp upon his 
tragic top-knot. ‘The battle was short but de- 
cisive, for in the next moment I had pulled off his 
feather-duster head-dress, wig and all, thereby 
unintentionally scalping the enemy ; and as he 
was past the prime of life, the noble Peruvian 
stood baldheaded in the middle of the bridge 
before an admiring audience. This story has 
the flavor of an old anecdote, but I am cred- 
ibly informed that I was the original scalper. 

About this time—I was three years old — 
there dawned upon the public a new entertain- 
ment in the shape of the “ Living Statues,” by 
a Mr. Fletcher. I was much taken with these 
novel tableaux, and became so statue-struck 
that I could do nothing but strike attitudes, 
now posing before the green-room glass as 
“Ajax defying the lightning,” or falling down 
in dark corners as the Dying Gladiator. These 
postures appear to have been so successful 
with the family that they were, as usual, tried 
upon the public. I am in the dark as to 
whether this entertainment was the “ talk of the 
town ” or not, but I fancy not: an attenuated 
child representing Hercules struggling with a 
lion could scarcely excite terror ; so I presume 
I did no harm if I did no good. 

To go from white to black, “ Jim Crow,” in 
the person of T. D. Rice, now burst upon the 
town. The legitimate drama has at all times 
been subject to startling innovations, and surely 
here was a great blow. The success of this the 
first and certainly the best knight of the burnt 
cork was quite marvelous; he drew more 
money than any star of the season. It is re- 
ported that his first hit in Washington was 
repeated in all the great cities of the country, 
and his advent in Europe even surpassed his 
career here. In London he acted in two the- 
aters nightly, the same people in many in- 
stances following him from one theater to the 
other. 

Of course this fantastic figure had a great 
influence upon me, and I danced Jim Crow 
from the garret to the cellar. The comedian 
saw my imitation of him, and insisted that I 
should appear for his benefit ; so on that oc- 
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casion I was duly blacked up and dressed in 
a complete miniature likeness of the original. 
He put me in a bag, which almost smothered 
me, and carried me upon the stage on his 
shoulders. No word of this proceeding had 
been mentioned in the bills, so that, figuratively 
speaking, the public were as much in the dark 
as I was. After dancing and singing the first 
verse he began the second, the following being 
the two lines which introduced me: 


O Ladies and Gentlemen, I’d have you for to know 


That I ’ve gota little darky here that jumps Jim 
Crow ; 


and turning the bag upside down he emptied 


me out head first before the eyes of the as- 
tonished audience. The picture must have 
been a curious one; it is as vividly before me 
now as any recollection of my past life. 

Rice was considerably over six feet high, I 
was but four years old, and as we stood there, 
dressed exactly alike, the audience roared with 
laughter. Rice and I now sang alternate verses 
and the excitement increased; showers of pen- 
nies, sixpences, and shillings were tossed from 
the pit and thrown from the galleries upon the 
stage. I took no notice of this, but suddenly 
the clear, ringing sound of a dollar caught my 
ear, and as the bright coin was rolling from the 
stage into the orchestra I darted forward and 
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secured the prize. Holding it triumphantly be- 
tween my finger and thumb I grinned at the 
leader of the orchestra as much as to say, “ No, 
you don’t.” ‘This not only brought down the 
house, but many half-dollars and dollars be- 
sides. At the fall of the curtain twenty-four 
dollars were picked up and given into my de- 
lighted hands. For years afterwards I was 
given to understand that this money was placed 
in bank to my credit, and I fear that I often 
borrowed small sums on the strength of my 
prospective wealth. 

Our family about this time consisted of father 
and mother, my half-brother, Charles Burke, 
and myself; but there was one other member 
of the household who deserves special mention. 
She was not one of the family, certainly, but 
the group would be very incomplete without 
her. Her name was Mary. She was that 
strange kind of woman who, while housekeeper, 
nurse, friend, and attendant, will never take 
any wages— which I think must have been 
rather fortunate in this case—and whom 
everybody depends upon. We would not have 
parted with her for all the world, and could not 
have driven her away if we had tried —a faith- 
ful, loving, truthful friend, with no ambition 
or thought for herself, living only for us, and 
totally unconscious of her own existence, I 
have no doubt that there are some such beings 
attached to many families, but I know that 
our family was just that queer sort of party 
that could not have done without one. ‘This 
lady (for she was a lady) was my foster- 
mother,— dear Mary,—always taking my 
faults on herself, finding excuses for my bad- 
ness, and spoiling me, of course. 

A year or two rolled by and I find we were 
in Baltimore, where my sister was born. She 
divided the honors with me then, and I was, 
in consequence of this new arrival, not made 
quite so much of. I remember as a boy I was 
always being injured,— at least, according to 
my account,—so that people were rather sus- 
picious of me; and I find this theory holds 
good as we grow older: that whenever a man 
comes to us with a tale of his injuries we look 
on him with distrust, and as he recounts the 
details of his persecution the question revolves 
itself in our mind, “I wonder what rascality 
this fellow has been up to.” The world has 
no time to injure any one; these unfortunate 
people injure themselves, and so turn into 
some other channel the current of happiness 
that might have flowed to them. 

But to return to my early persecutions. A 
neighbor whose weak points I had discovered 
bestowed on me one day a smooth sixpence. 
I showed it to my brother Charlie, who, look- 
ing at it with some disparagement, said that in 
its present obliterated state it would pass for 


only about four cents, but that if I would bury 
it for an hour the original figures would show 
themselves and it would pass for its full value; 
or, what would be better, let it remain in the 
ground for a day and it would grow to a 
shilling. This announcement struck me with 
wonder and delight, so off we started for the 
garden to plant this smooth sixpence. After 
making the interment and carefully marking 
it with a small headstone we departed. I went 
back to the house and whispered the whole 
affair into the ears of Mary; she denounced the 
operation as a fraud, and bid me hurry and 
get my sixpence if I ever expected to see it 
again. I started off at a full run for the garden. 
The headstone was there, but the sixpence had 
gone. The body-snatcher had accomplished 
his cruel work. Throwing myself on my back 
and kicking my heels in the air, I soon made 
the neighborhood ring with my frantic yells. 
The family rushed out and I detailed to them 
the dark plot of my guilty brother. I deter- 
mined now that nothing short of a shilling 
should calm my feelings, and I yelled till I 
got it. 

I am not quite sure as to dates, and many 
incidents come up before me in a confused 
form, while a number are traditional; but there 
are certain facts connected with my early life 
about which there can be no mistake, and it 
is quite clear that I was what is understood to 
be a bad boy and hard to manage. If I heard 
an oath I cherished it as a newly-found treas- 
ure and would practice it in private. All this 
was no fault of my bringing up, for both father 
and mother were very particular and exacting 
in the conduct of home. I was made to say 
my prayers every night, a good example was 
always set before me, and sound moral princi- 
ples were continually instilled into my youthful 
mind. The prayers I used to rattle off — usually 
thinking of something else while I was saying 
them —as quickly as religious decorum and 
my mother would permit, and the sound moral 
principles and good examples seemed to have 
the effect of making me the champion execu- 
tioner of all the stray cats in our neighborhood. 
The banging of a tin kettle tied to the tail of an 
unlucky dog was music to my childish ears ; 
and much as I love animals now, in the in- 
nocence of childhood I pursued them with 
such energy that had Mr. Bergh held his 
commission in those days I should have been 
oftener seen in the police court than at Sunday- 
school. 

Il. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


My mother had a friend in Philadelphia, a 
Mrs. Neal, who kept a bookstore in Sixth 
street, near Chestnut; she was the mother 
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of Joe Neal, the young author of the “ Char- 
coal Sketches.” I was a great favorite with 
her. She always wore a black dress with a 
white cap; the cap had a little fluted frill 
around it, very prim, and very much starched. 
She was a dear old lady, with a sweet smile 
and large, wide blue eyes, just the credulous 
and confiding sort of person that a boy of seven 
could wind around hislittle finger ; consequently 
I could make her believe anything. 

My imagination was wonderfully fertile: I 
could at the shortest notice get up a harrow- 
ing tale of woe that would make the stiff frills 
on her cap fairly tremble with benevolent agi- 
tation. Now it so happened about this.time 
that I wasin a state of insolvency, being heavily 
in debt at the candy-store, and sorely pressed 
by an exacting peanut-man at the corner. If 
I was short of a penny or two—usually the 
case with me—I would dishevel my hair, rush 
through the store into the back room, and, 
sinking in an exhausted condition into a little 


chair by the fireplace, call for a glass of water. 
The startled old lady would jump up crying, 
“ What’s the matter, Joe?” “ Don’t ask me — 
water, water!” “ Yes, in a moment, my dear 
boy.” Then in a feeble voice, “Put some 
raspberry syrup in it, please, Mrs. Neal.” “Yes, 
my darling.” And now having been refreshed 
with this stimulant, I would in a tremulous 
voice —a little overacted, perhaps— relate 
some dire calamity that I had just witnessed, 
giving the full particulars ; in fact, the greater 
the fabrication the more minute I was as to the 
details. I would perhaps tell her that I had 
just seen a lovely little girl with blue eyes and 
golden hair run over by fire engine No. 6; her 
head, severed from her body, had rolled from 
the middle of the street into the gutter, and lay 
smiling at my feet ; or perhaps I had pulled the 
little girl from under the wheels just previous 
to decapitation and saved her life — refusing 
a large reward from her father. The shock 
had been so great that nothing short of an im- 
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mediate supply of peppermint drops would 
ever obliterate it from my mind—and where 
was I to get them? I was in disgrace at the 
candy-store and had no money. “ My dear 
child,” theold soul would say, “thereisa penny 
for you.” “QOh,no, [ could n’t take it”—know- 
ing very well that she would force it upon me. 
“Ah, Mrs. Neal, I do not deserve all your 
kindness,’”—the only true words I had spoken 
to her,—“ indeed I don’t.” I’m not at all sure 
that she swallowed all my romantic stories, and 
it is quite possible that she liked to draw me 
out just to enjoy my exaggerations. 

I was one of those restless, peevish children 
who, no matter what they had, always wanted 
something else. ‘The last new toy was always 
dissected to see what made it go, and the 
anticipated one kept me awake all night. 
“ When will it be sent home?” “About two 
o'clock.” “ Well, what time is it now?” —and 
so on, musing, fretting, discontented, and rude. 
Mother said it was badness, Mary said affec- 
tion. 

As I look back many strange images ap- 
pear that puzzle me. Some of these scenes 
I know are real, and others appear to have 
been dreams. At times this confusion re- 
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NEAR CHATHAM, NEW YORK CITY 

solves itself into a chaos, and I fancy that I 
shall not be able to disintegrate the shadows 
from the realities. For instance, I perfectly 
well remember walking through the smoky 
ruins of New York with my father, after the 
great fire of 1835. While we were looking at 
this charred mass and watching the busy people 
hunting for half-consumed treasures, and fire- 
men pouring streams of water on the smolder- 
ing rafters, two Indians in theatrical costumes 
began dancing a war dance which they termi- 
nated by tomahawking each other in the most 
friendly way, and then bowing to the people, 
who applauded them. Now I am quite sure 
that the first part of this recollection was a 
reality, and it seems pretty clear that the latter 
part of it was a dream. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that in relating many of my juvenile 
adventures I may be led, or misled, into some 
unintentional exaggerations. 

In referring to Ireland’s “ Records of the 
New York Stage,” I find the following notice 
of my first appearance in that city: 

Master Titus, whose songs and dances were much 
applauded, took a benefit on the 30th, when he ap- 
peared with Master Joseph Jefferson in a celebrated 
combat, it being this lad’s first appearance out of 
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the juvenile supernumerary ranks. This little fellow 
was the grandson of the great comedian of the same 
name, and is the third Joseph Jefferson known to 
our stage. He was born at Philadelphia, February 
20, 1829. 


I remember this circumstance quite well — 
not the birth, but the combat. Young Titus 
was attired as an American sailor, I being 
dressed to represent a Greek pirate. I was 
much smaller than my antagonist, but as the 
fight was for his benefit, good taste naturally 
suggested that he should overcome and slay 
me,—which he did,— and as the curtain came 
down I was flat on my back, and the Ameri- 
can sailor, waving a star-spangled banner over 
me, placed his foot magnamimously on the chest 
of the vanquished Greek. ‘The fight was en- 
cored, so I had to come to life again — quite 
a common thing with stage pirates — and die 
twice. I rather delighted in being the van- 
quished foe: nothing could possibly be more 
manly than a slain pirate. Mr. Ireland men- 
tions that the combat was “celebrated ” ; for 
what, I am at a loss to conjecture. In the ac- 
counts of our last war with the Greeks there is 
no mention made of this circumstance. If, 
therefore, the combat was “celebrated,” it 
must have been for historical inaccuracy. | 
remembered this battle with pride for years. 
The beneficiary must have remembered it too, 
as it was traditional in our family that I came 
near cutting off a big toe of little Titus in the 
conflict. 

In New York we lived in the third story of 
No, 26 James street, next to the Catholic 
church, and opposite to the “ Bunch of Grapes,” 
a hotel kept by one George Bickford. The 
second floor was occupied by John Sefton, the 
comedian and manager, and the lower part of 
the house by a Mr. ‘Titus and his family. Our 
fence in the rear joined on to an old grave- 
yard, How this curious old cemetery ever got 
wedged in between the buildings that sur- 
rounded it is a mystery. Perhaps in times 
gone by an old church may have stood at the 
outskirts of the little village of New York, and 
beneath these stones “ the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep.” Passing down the Bowery 
on the elevated railroad, by looking on the 
left-hand side, just after the train branches off 
towards Pearl street, this queer nook may be 
discovered, and if the inmates only had the 
power of noting the progress of the times, they 
would be considerably astonished to see their 
descendants whirled over their heads on a rail- 
road in the air. 

After school the boys with whom I frater- 
nized would join me in this secluded spot for 
our evening games — the high tombstones for 
“T spy,” and the flat ones to act on. The 
place had long since ceased to be used as a 
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burial-ground, so our sports were uninterrupted. 
‘The boys in the neighborhood were like all 
other boys, in all neighborhoods — mischiev- 
ous. My arrival had given a fresh impetus in 
this respect, and the graveyard offered a fine 
field for the indulgence of sacrilegious amuse- 
ments. Ornamenting the tombstones was 
quite a specialty with one of our playmates. 
He had, previous to my advent, already painted 
a large red face, in a broad grin, on a head- 
stone erected to the memory of the Rev. Jacob 
Boul. After consultation with the artist, I 
cocked a battered hat, sidewise, on the top of 
the face, and drilling a hole in its mouth, stuck 
a pipe in it, thus giving a cheerful tone to the 
monument, and almost robbing death of its 
sting. 

Saturday, there being no school, was gener- 
ally set apart as our “ Decoration Day,” and 
it was rare sport to get a marking-brush with 
a pot of black paint and embellish the vir- 
tues of the departed sinners. We were aston- 
ishingly brave in the daylight, even defying 
the dead bones to arise and face us if they 
dared, but as twilight set in our courage cooled, 
and we would talk lower. Sometimes, as one 
boy after another would scamper home, leav- 
ing the place “to darkness and to me,” I would 
saunter slowly along with my hands in my 
pockets, whistling a nervous defiance to ghosts 
in general and these ghosts in particular, but 
taking care not to walk over the flat tomb- 
stones, upon which in the daylight I would 
dance with impunity. Now, as the shadows of 
night gathered around me, I would increase 
my pace, scampering faster and faster through 
the tall grass and rapidly climbing over the 
fence, fancying that the Rev. Mr. Boul would 
soon have me by the leg if I did not hurry. 


WESTWARD HO! 


In the year 1838 the new town of Chicago 
had just turned from an Indian village into a 
thriving little place, and my uncle had written 
to my father urging him to join in the manage- 
ment of the new theater which was then being 
built there. As each fresh venture presented 
itself my father’s hopeful nature predicted 
immediate and successful results. He had 
scarcely finished the letter when he declared 
that our fortunes were made, so we turned our 
faces towards the setting sun. In those days a 
journey from Albany to Chicago was no small 
undertaking for a large family in straitened 
circumstances; certain cherished articles had 
to be parted with to procure necessary com- 
forts for the trip. I really do not know how, 
but we got from Albany to Schenectady, where 
we acted for a few nights with a company that 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON, FATHER OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON, (FROM A PAINTING, ARTIST UNKNOWN.) 


was playing there. Several of the actors, who 
had received no salary for some time, decided 
to accompany my father and seek their for- 
tunes in the West. 

As I remember it, our journey was long, but 
not tedious, We traveled part of the way in 
a fast-sailing packet-boat on the Erie Canal, 
the only smoke issuing from the caboose stove- 
pipe. I can remember our party admiring this 
craft with the same enthusiasm that we now 
express in looking at a fine ocean steamer. 
She was painted white and green and enlivened 
with blue window blinds, and a broad red 
stripe running from bow to stern. Her name 
was the Pioneer, which was to us most sug- 
gestive, as our little band was among the 
early dramatic emigrants to the far West. The 
boat resembled a Noah’s ark with a flat roof, 
and my father, like the patriarch of old, took his 
entire family on board, with this distinction, 
however — he was required to pay his passage, 


it being understood between him and the cap- 
tain that we should stop a night in Utica and 
one in Syracuse, give a theatrical entertainment 
in each place, and hand over the receipts in 
payment of our fare. 

We acted in Utica for one night, and the re 
ceipts were quite good. My father and mother 
were in high spirits, and there is no doubt that 
the captain had hopes that the next night’s 
entertainment in Syracuse would liquidate our 
liabilities, for there was a visible improvement 
in the coffee at breakfast, and an extra piece 
of pie all around for dinner. The next night, 
unfortunately, the elements were against us; 
it rained in torrents and the attendance was 
light, so that we were short of our passage 
money about ten dollars. 

The captain being a strict member of the 
church, he could not attend either of the 
performances, and as he was in his heart most 
anxious to see what acting was like, he pro- 
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CORNELIA JEFFERSON (MOTHER OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON) AS ‘“‘ JESSICA.” 


posed that if the company would “cut up’ 
for him and give him a private show in the 
cabin he would call it “square.” Our actors, be- 
ing highly legitimate, declined; but my mother, 
ever anxious to show off the histrionic qualities 
of her son, proposed that I should sing some 
comic songs for the captain, and so ransom 
the rest of the actors. The captain turned it 
over in his mind,— being, I am afraid, a little 
suspicious of my genius,— but after due con- 
sideration consented. So he prepared himself 
for the entertainment, the cook and my mother 
comprising the rest of the audience. ‘The actors 
had wisely retired to the upper deck, as they 
had been afflicted on former occasions. I now 
began a dismal comic song called “The Devil 
and Little Mike.” It was not very brilliant but 
quite long, some twenty-five verses, each one 
containing two lines with a large margin of 
“whack fol de riddle.” It was never quite 
clear whether the captain enjoyed this enter- 
tainment or not: my mother said he did, 





(AFTER THE PAINTING BY NEAGLE.) 


for though the religious turn of his mind would 
naturally suppress any desire to applaud, he 
said even before I had half finished that he 
was quite satisfied. 

On our arrival in Buffalo we found another 
pioneer company, under the management of 
Dean and McKenney. Here we staid over 
two or three days, waiting for the steamer to 
take us up the lakes. Marble was starring 
there ; he was one of the first and best of the 
Yankee comedians. In those days the stage 
New Englander was acted and dressed in a 
most extravagant manner, I remember seeing 
Marble play, and his costume was much after 
the present caricature of Uncle Sam, minus 
the stars but glorying in the stripes. 

Ina few days we steamed up the beautiful 
lakes of Erie, Huron, and Michigan. The boat 
would stop sometimes for hours at one of the 
stations to take in wood, or a stray passenger, 
and then the Indians would paddle out to us 
in their canoes offering their beadwork and 
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moccasins for sale. Sometimes we would go 
ashore and walk on the beach gathering peb- 
bles, carnelians, and agates. I thought them 
of immense value, and kept my treasures for 
years afterwards. What a lovely trip it was 
as I remember it! Lake Huron at sunset is 
before me now—a purple sky melting into a 
golden horizon ; rich green foliage on the banks; 
yellow sand with many-colored pebbles mak- 
ing the beach of the lake; the clear and glassy 
water; groups of Indians lolling on the banks, 
smoking their pipes and making baskets, their 
little villages dotting the hills with tents made 
of skins and painted canvas; blue smoke curl- 
ing slowly up in the calm summer air; and 
all the bright colors reflected in the lake. I 
stood there as a boy skimming flat stones over 
the surface of the water, and now as I write 
in the autumn of my life these once quiet 
shores are covered with busy cities; the fur- 
naces glow with melted iron, the locomotive 
screams and whistles along the road where 
once the ox teams used to carry the mail, and 
corner lots and real-estate agents “ fill the air.” 
When we think that all these wonderful changes 
have taken place within the last fifty years, it is 
startling to speculate upon what the next half- 
century may bring about. 


IV. 


CHICAGO IN 1839.—AN ADVENTURE IN 
SPRINGFIELD. 


So day by day passed, till one night a light 
is espied in the distance, then another, and then 
many more dance and reflect themselves in the 
water. It is too late to go ashore, so we drop 
anchor. Atsunrise we are all on deck looking 
at the haven of our destination, and there in 
the morning light, on theshores of Lake Michi- 
gan, stands the little town of Chicago, con- 
taining two thousand inhabitants. Aunt, uncle, 
and their children come to meet and welcome 
us. Then there is such a shaking of hands and 
a kiss all round, and “ Why, how well you are 
looking!” and “ Is this Charlie? How he has 
grown!” “Why, that’s not Joe! Dear me, 
who ’d have believed it?” And then we all 
laugh again and have another kiss. 

The captain said he had enjoyed a splendid 
trip, such fun, such music and singing and 
dancing. “Well, good-by all,” “ Good luck” ; 
and off we go ashore and walk through the 
busy little town, busy even then, people hurry- 
ing to and fro, frame buildings going up, 
board sidewalks going down, new hotels, new 
churches, new theaters, everything new. Saw 
and hammer, saw, saw, bang, bang,— look out 
for the drays,— bright and muddy streets, 
gaudy-colored calicos, blue and red flannels 
and striped ticking hanging outside the dry- 
Vou. XXXIX.—3. 
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goods stores; bar-rooms, real-estate offices, at- 
torneys-at-law — oceans of them. 

And now for the new theater, newly-painted 
canvas, tack-hammer at work on stuffed seats 
in the dress-circle, planing-boards in the pit, 
new drop-curtain let down for inspection, 
“ beautiful !”—a medallion of Shakspere suf- 
fering from a severe pain in his stomach in the 
center, with “ One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin” written under him, and a 
large painted, brick-red drapéry looped up by 
Justice, with sword and scales, showing an 
arena with a large number of gladiators hack- 
ing away at one another in the distance to a 
delighted Roman public; though what Justice 
had to do with keeping these gladiators on exhi- 
bition was never clearly explained by the artist. 
There were two private boxes with little white- 
and-gold balustrades and turkey-red curtains, 
and over each box a portrait of Beethoven and 
Handel — upon unfriendly terms, glaring at 
each other. The dome was pale blue, with pink- 
and-white clouds, on which reposed four un- 
graceful ballet girls representing the seasons, 
and apparently dropping flowers, snow, and 
grapes into the pit. Over each season there 
floated four fat little cherubim “in various 
stages of spinal curvature.” 

My father, being a scenic artist himself, was 
naturally disposed to be critical, and when the 
painter asked his opinion of the dome, he re- 
plied : 

“ Well, since you ask me, don’t you think 
that your angels are a little stiff in their atti- 
tudes?” 

“ No, sir; not for angels. When I deal with 
mythological subjects I never put my figures 
in natural attitudes; it would be inharmonious. 
A natural angel would be out of keeping with 
the rest of the work.” 

To which my father replied that it was quite 
likely that such would be the case. “ But 
why have you made Handel and Beethoven 
frown at each other? They are not mytho- 
logical subjects.” 

“ No, no,” said the painter. “ But they are 
musicians, you know; and great musicians al- 
ways quarrel, eh? Ha, ha!” 

“ Yes,” said my father; “ but as Handel died 
before Beethoven was born, I don’t see how any 
coolness could have existed between them.” 

The foregoing dialogue, while it may not be 
verbatim, is at least in the spirit of the origi- 
nal. I could not possibly remember the exact 
words of the different conversations that will 
naturally occur through these chapters; but I 
have placed them in their present form, as I 
believe it is the clearest and most effective 
way to tell the story. Many of the conversa- 
tions and incidents are traditional in my fam- 
ily; I have good reason to take them for 
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granted, and I must ask the reader to share 
my confidence, 

The green-room was a perfect gem, with a 
three-foot wavy mirror in the center and cush- 
ioned seats all around the wall —traps under 
the stage so convenient that Ophelia could 
walk from her grave to her dressing-room with 
perfect ease. 

With what delight the actors looked for- 
ward to the opening of a new theater in a new 
town where dramatic entertainments were still 
unknown—repairing their wardrobes, study- 
ing their new parts, and speculating on the 
laurels that were to be won! 

After a short season in Chicago, with the 
varying success which in those days always 
attended the drama, the company went to Ga- 
lena for a short season, traveling in open wagons 
over the’prairie. Our seats were the trunks that 
contained the wardrobe—those old-fashioned 
hair trunks of a mottled and spotted character 
made from the skins of defunct circus horses: 
“To what base uses we may return!” These 
smooth hair trunks, with geometrical problems 
in brass tacks ornamenting their surface, would 
have made slippery seats even on a macadam- 
ized road, so one may imagine the difficulty 
we had in holding on while jolting over a 
rough prairie. Nothing short of a severe press- 
ure on the brass tacks and a convulsive grip 
of the handles could have kept us in position; 
and whenever a treacherous handle gave way 
our company was for the time being just one 
member short. As we were not an express 
mail train, of course we were allowed more 
than twenty minutes for refreshments ; the only 
difficulty was the refreshment. We stopped at 
farm-houses on the way for this uncertain ne- 
cessity, and they were far apart. If the roads 
were heavy and the horses jaded, those actors 
who had tender hearts and tough limbs jumped 
out and walked to ease the poor brutes. Often 
I have seen my father trudging along ahead 
of the wagon, smoking his pipe, and I have no 
doubt thinking of the large fortune he was go- 
ing to make in the next town, now and then 
looking back with his light blue eyes, giving 
my mother a cheerful nod which plainly said : 
“I’m all right. This is splendid; nothing 
could be finer.” If it rained he was glad it 
was not snowing; if it snowed, he was thank- 
ful it was not raining. This contented nature 
was his only inheritance; but it was better than 
a fortune made in Galena or anywhere else, 
for nothing could rob him of it. 

We traveled from Galena to Dubuque on 
the frozen river in sleighs—smoother work than 
the roughly rutted roads of the prairie; but it 
was a perilous journey, for a warm spell had set 
in and made the ice sloppy and unsafe. We 
would sometimes hear it crack and see it bend 
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under our horses’ feet: now a long-drawn breath 
of relief as we passed some dangerous spot, 
then a convulsive grasping of our nearest 
companion as the ice groaned and shook be- 
neath us. Well, the passengers arrived safe, 
but, horror to relate, the sleigh containing the 
baggage, private and public, with the scenery 
and properties, green curtain and drop, broke 
through the ice and tumbled into the Missis- 
sippi. My poor mother was in tears, but my 
father was in high spirits at his good luck, as 
he called it; because there was a sand-bar 
where the sleigh went in, so the things were 
saved at least, though in a forlorn condition. 
The opening had to be delayed in order to 
dry the wardrobe and smooth the scenery. 

The halls of the hotel were strung with 
clothes-lines and the costumes of all nations 
festooned the doors of the bedrooms, so that 
when an unsuspicious boarder came out sud- 
denly into the entry he was likely to run his 
head into a damp Roman shirt, or perhaps 
have the legs of a soaking pair of red tights 
dangling around his neck. Mildew filled the 
air. The gilded pasteboard helmets fared the ° 
worst. They had succumbed to the softening in- 
fluences of the Mississippi, and were as battered 
and out of shape as if they had gone through 
the pass of Thermopyle. Limp leggins of scale 
armor hung wet and dejected from the lines, 
low-spirited cocked hats piled up in a corner, 
rough-dried court coats stretched their arms 
out as if in the agony of drowning, as though 
they would say, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 
Theatrical scenery at its best looks pale and 
shabby in the daytime, but a well-worn set, 
after a six-hours’ bath in a river, presents the 
most woe-begone appearance that can well be 
imagined ; the sky and water of the marine 
had so mingled with each other that the hori- 
zon line had quite disappeared. My father had 
painted the scenery, and he was not a little 
crestfallen as he looked upon the ruins: a 
wood scene had amalgamated with a Roman 
street painted on the back of it, and had so run 
into stains and winding streaks that he said 
it looked like a large map of South America, 
and pointing out the Andes with his cane, he 
humorously traced the Amazon to its source. 
Of course this mishap oh the river delayed the 
opening for a week. In the mean time the 
scenery had to be repainted and the wardrobe 
put in order: many of the things were ruined, 
and the helmets defied repair. 

After a short and, I think, a good season at 
Dubuque, we traveled along the river to the 
different towns just springing up in the West— 
Burlington, Quincy, Peoria, Pekin, and Spring- 
field. In those primitive days, I need scarcely 
say, we were often put to severe shifts for a 
theater. 
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In Quincy the court-house was fitted up, and 
it answered admirably. In Terre Haute a large 
warehouse was utilized, but in Pekin we were 
reduced to the dire necessity of acting in a 
pork-house, This establishment was a large 
frame building, stilted up on piles about two 
feet from the ground, and situated in the 
open prairie just at the edge of the town. The 
pigs were banished from their comfortable 
quarters, and left to browse about on the com- 
mon during the day, taking shelter under their 
former abodein the evening. After undergoing 
some slight repairs in the roof, and submit- 
ting to a thorough scouring and whitewashing, 
the buildings presented quite a respectable ap- 
pearance. The opening play was “ Clari, the 
Maid of Milan.” This drama was written by 
John Howard Payne, and his song of “Sweet 
Home” belongs to the play. My mother, on 
this occasion, played the part of C/ari and 
sang the touching ballad. 

Now it is a pretty well established fact in 
theatrical history that if an infant has been 
smuggled into the theater under the shawl of 
its fond mother, however dormant it may have 
been during the unimportant scenes of the 
play, no sooner is an interesting point arrived 
at, where the most perfect stillness is required, 
than the “dear little innocent” will break 
forth in lamentation loud and deep. On 
this occasion no youthful humanity disturbed 
the peace, but the animal kingdom, in the 
shape of the banished pigs, asserted their right 
to a public hearing. As soon as the symphony 
of “Sweet Home” commenced they began by 
bumping their backs up against the beams, 
keeping anything but good time to the music; 
and as my mother plaintively chanted the 
theme “ Sweet Home,” realizing their own cruel 
exile, the pigs squealed most dismally. Of 
course the song was ruined, and my mother 
was in tears at the failure. My father, how- 
ever, consoled her by saying that though the 
grunting was not quite in harmony with the 
music, it was in perfect sympathy with the sen- 
timent. 

Springfield being the capital of Illinois, it 
was determined to devote the entire season to 
the entertainment of the members of the legis- 
lature. Having made money for several weeks 
previous to our arrival here, the management 
resolved to hire a lotand build a theater. This 
sounds like a large undertaking, and perhaps 
with their limited means it was a rash step. I 
fancy that my father rather shrunk from this 
bold enterprise, but the senior partner (McKen- 
zie) was made of sterner stuff, and his energy 
being quite equal to his ambition, the ground 
was broken and thé temple erected. 

The building of a theater in those days did 
not require the amount of capital that it does 
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now. Folding opera chairs were unknown. 
Gas was an occult mystery, not yet acknowl- 
edged as a fact by the unscientific world in 
the West; a second-class quality of sperm-oil 
was the height of any manager’s ambition. 
The footlights of the best theaters in the West- 
ern country were composed of lamps set in 
a “float” with the counter-weights. When a 
dark stage was required, or the lamps needed 
trimming or refilling, this mechanical contriv- 
ance was made to sink under the stage. I be- 
lieve if the theater, or “devil’s workshop,” as 
it was sometimes called, had suddenly been 
illuminated with the same material now in use, 
its enemies would have declared that the light 
was furnished from the “Old Boy’s” private 
gasometer. 

The new theater, when completed, was about 
ninety feet deep and forty feet wide. No at- 
tempt was made at ornamentation; and as it 
was unpainted, the simple line of architecture 
upon which it was constructed gave it the ap- 
pearance of a large dry-goods box with a roof. 
I do not think my father, or McKenzie, ever 
owned anything with a roof until now, so they 
were naturally proud of their possession. 

In the midst of their rising fortunes a heavy 
blow fell upon them, A religious revival was 
in progress at the time, and the fathers of the 
church, not only launched forth against us in 
their sermons, but by some political manceuver 
got the city to pass a new law enjoining a 
heavy license against our “unholy ” calling; I 
forget the amount, but it was large enough to 
be prohibitory. Here was a terrible condition 
of affairs — all our available funds invested, 
the legislature in session, the town full of 
people, and by a heavy license denied the 
privilege of opening the new theater! 

In the midst of their trouble a young law- 
yer called on the managers. He had heard of 
the injustice, and offered, if they would place 
the matter in his hands, to have the license 
taken off, declaring that he only desired to see 
fair play, and he wouJd accept no fee whether 
he failed or succeeded. The case was brought 
up before the council. The young lawyer be- 
gan his harangue. He handled the subject 
with tact, skill, and humor, tracing the history 
of the drama from the time when Thespis 
acted in a cart to the stage of to-day. He illus- 
trated his speech with a number of anecdotes, 
and kept the council in a roar of laughter; his 
good-humor prevailed, and the exorbitant tax 
was taken off. 

This young lawyer was very popular in 
Springfield, and was honored and beloved by 
all who knew him, and, after the time of which 
I write, he held rather an important position in 
the Government of the United States, He now 
lies buried near Springfield, under a monu- 
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ment commemorating his greatness and his 
virtues—and his name was Abraham Lincoln! 


Vv. 
HARD TIMES, 


At the end of our Springfield season my 
father dissolved partnership with McKenzie, 
and my next remembrance finds us in the town 
of Memphis. Bad business had closed the 
theater, and my father had turned from scene 
painter to sign painter. 

There had been an ordinance passed by the 
fathers of the city requiring that all carts, 
drays, and public vehicles should be numbered. 
By some accident I heard of this, and as I was 
on the alert to get work for my father, I called 
at the mayor’s office to apply for the contract. 
The mayor had seen me on the stage, and, to 
my no small delight, recognized me. I ex- 
plained to him that my father was an artist 
as well as a comedian, and that, the theaters 
being closed, he devoted his time to sign and 
ornamental painting; not, however, as an 
amusement. It was natural that the mayor—a 
jovial, and possibly nota very dignified or dread- 
ful person—should be interested in a youngster 
having the effrontery and the promptness to be 
the first to apply for the contract. 

My interview with the mayor was a success 
and ended in my getting the contract for my 
father to paint the numbers. How delightful 
it was to go home with such good news! Then 
the charm of unfolding such an agreeable sur- 
prise to the family — what lovely revenge for 
the scolding my mother had given me the day 
before; and, above all, the tremendous round 
of applause that such an achievement must 
bring down. 

My father was too sensitive and retiring to 
have ever dreamed of doing such a thing, and 
perhaps when I arrived at his age I might, 
under the same circumstances, have shrunk 
from it myself. But I was young and rash, 
and perhaps desperate; forif I had not received 
many hard knocks myself, my family had, and 
feeling the blows through them, I experienced 
a ferocious delight in doing battle with the 
world, and, as I was generally victorious, my 
success made me bold. The new industry fur- 
nished my father and myself with a month’s 
work, so we were indebted to this stride in 
South-western civilization for at least a small 
addition to our income. 

One of my father’s ornamental signs, on 
which was painted an amiable tailor measur- 
ing a handsome young man for a fashionable 
suit of clothes, came under the notice of Mr. 
McAllister. This gentleman was the owner of 
a large billiard-saloon and bar-room, to which 
was attached a mysterious apartment where 
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late hours were kept. A large mahogany table 
covered with a suspicious-looking green cloth 
gave evidence of the kind of trade that was 
plied in this exchange, and strongly corrobo- 
rated the popular tradition that Mr. McAllis- 
ter’s midnight visitors were “gentlemanly 
sports.” The proprietor having, it seems, a turn 
for art, as well as for cards, arranged for my 
father to decorate his billiard-room first, and 
then his house. In the hall of the latter my 
father painted two landscapes from “ ‘The Lady 
of the Lake” —one representing Loch Katrine, 
with her ladyship paddling her own canoe in 
the distance, and a mountain torrent in the fore- 
ground with the bridge made famous by thecom- 
bat of Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu. The sub- 
jects had been chosen out of compliment to Mr. 
McAllister, as he was of Scotch descent. 

The time was drawing near for our depart- 
ure from Memphis, as the season in Mobile 
was to begin in November, and the money due 
for decorating McAllister’s house was neces- 
sary to defray the expenses of our journey down 
the river; but, to our great inconvenience, it was 
not forthcoming. Whether the “ gentlemanly 
sports ” had been more fortunate than the pro- 
prietor or not I am unable to say, but my 
father had written twice without receiving an 
answer, and I had been dispatched to make a 
personal appeal to him. We delayed our de- 
parture for two weeks, hoping to get some sat- 
isfaction; but no notice being taken of our 
demands, it was decided to wait no longer. 

In our straitened circumstances we were 
forced to take a steerage passage on one of 
the steamboats between Memphis and New 
Orleans. This was both humiliating and in- 
convenient. But Mary was a host, and could, 
by her devotion and tact, have made us com- 
fortable even under more trying conditions. 
I know that my mother’s pride was wounded, 
and that in her mortification she wondered 
that my father could face the degradation with 
such fortitude; but from what I remember of 
him, and all that I have heard related in con- 
nection with his character, nothing short of 
sickness or death in his family could induce 
him tocomplain. This kind of philosophy can 
be learned neither from books nor from ex- 
perience ; it is a natural gift, and seems to come 
into the world hand in hand with the spirit that 
isto bearit company. Noseed can sow it, and 
no soil can grow it; the quality is inborn, and 
is so deeply rooted that it defies cultivation or 
extermination. 

After arranging ourselves as comfortably as 
we could, the mate gave notice that the boat 
would not start until late that evening. On 
hearing this my mother asked me some ques- 
tions regarding Mrs. McAllister, whom, of 
course, I had seen and spoken with during the 
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time we had been engaged in the decoration 
of her house. My report of the lady being 
quite favorable, my mother started in company 
with myselfto makeanappeal. Mrs. McAllister, 
who had been out driving with her children, 
met us at the door. 
mother, we were asked into the house and 
proceeded with her to the drawing-room. My 
mother, after apologizing for our visit, explained 
the nature of it, calling the lady’s attention to 


On my presenting my 
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When she placed the money in my father’s 
hands he looked at it in amazement, and, after 
declaring that his wife was the most wonderful 
woman in the world, suggested that we should 
at once adjourn to the cabin; but the most 
wonderful woman in the world would not hear 
of it, and urged my father to bear the discom- 
fiture, so that we might arrive at our journey’s 
end with some means of support, dwelling 
upon the fact that otherwise he would have 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON (GRANDFATHER Of 

COMEDY “EVERY ONE 

the hard and honest work of her artist husband, 

and contrasting the elegant surroundings of 

the lady and her children with the degrada- 

tion of her own. In an hour afterwards the 

lady left the house and returned with the money. 

Placing it in my mother’s hand, she bade us 

Godspeed, and away we went with a heavier 
purse and lighter hearts. 

We hurried to the boat with our treasure,— 
about two hundred dollars, I think,—and my 
mother was both delighted and triumphant. 

VoL. XXXIX.—4. 
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to draw an advance from the manager on our 
arrival in Mobile, which not only would be 
humiliating, but might weaken his position. 
Of course he saw the force and wisdom of his 
wife’s counsel, and I think rather reluctantly 
consented. As I reflect upon this situation, it 
seems strange that my mother, who felt most 
keenly this humiliation, was content to bear it 
rather than lose the means that would render 
our future position more secure; while my 
father, who could smile serenely at our con- 
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dition, would willingly have parted with all 
the money to have given us present comfort. 
It can be accounted for only by the extreme 
contrast in their natures: he was hopeful, my 
mother was apprehensive. May not generosity 
spring from one of these causes, and caution 
from the other ? 

Asusual, my father was soon contented. ‘This 
novel and uncomfortable mode of traveling, 
instead of depressing him, seemed to raise his 
spirits; for 1 can well remember that while 
the boat was steaming down the river he em- 
ployed the time in studying some new parts 
that he was to act during the approaching 
season, and when it stopped to take in wood 
he would get out his tackle and fish from the 
stern of the vessel. One would suppose that 
this indifference to really serious inconvenience 
sprung from weakness, but this was not so; for 
though there was nothing of the tyrant in him, 
when he felt that it was time to make a stand he 
made a bold one, and was as solid as a rock. 

We arrived at Mobile in October, 1842. 
The yellow fever was raging in the town, but 
we were forced to come before the rest of the 
company, as my father was the scenic artist 
as well as the comedian of the theater, and his 
presence was required at an early date, as the 
scenery needed repainting. 

We had for years been traveling about the 
country and my father and mother congratu- 
lated themselves upon this present permanent 
situation, as it afforded them not only rest, but 
an opportunity of sending my sister and myself 
to school. Sadly enough the last wish of this 
hopeful man was shattered, for two weeks after 
our arrival he was stricken with yellow fever, 
and died on the 24th of November, 1842. I 
will not describe the effect of this awful blow 
on our family, not desiring to cloud the narra- 
tive of my life with the relation of domestic 
sorrow. It is sufficient to say that by this sad 
event we were deprived of a dear friend upon 
whom we depended for counsel and support. 

My sister and myself were now engaged at 
the theater to act such children’s parts as our 
size and talent warranted the manager in cast- 
ing us in; appearing in fancy dances and comic 
duets, added to which I was to grind colors in 
the paint-room — assistant artist, I was called 
in the play-bill—and make myself generally 
useful, for which services we were each to 
receive six dollars a week. It was understood 
that this employment was given to us as a 
charity; but when I consider the numerous 
duties imposed upon us, and the small sum we 
received, my conscience acquits me of our be- 
ing anything like an incubus upon the theater, 
and if there was any charity in the matter, I 
think it was on our side. 

One of the programmes, I find, announces 
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that after the play Master and Miss Jefferson 
were to “execute a fancy dance.” Now, as 
our terpsichorean education had been rather 
limited, it is quite likely that the execution 
was complete. 

It was soon apparent that our charity salary 
was not enough to support us, so my mother 
cast about for some means of increasing our 
income. She had no heart for acting now, and 
decided to open a boarding-house for the ac- 
tors. From leading lady to landlady was rather 
a come-down for her; but my mother was a 
brave woman and endowed with that kind of 
pride that preferred the degradation of earning 
an honest living to the more elegant profession 
of getting in debt. A house had to be taken, 
a month’s rent paid in advance, and furniture 
hired to fit up the establishment —but where 
was the money to come from ? 

It is said that in France, when the Govern- 
ment made a call on the people for a loan 
to pay off the war indemnity, thousands of 
patriotic Frenchwomen stood in line a mile in 
length at the treasury, each bearing a long 
worsted stocking filled with gold, ready to as- 
sist their native land in its great financial 
emergency; and I am told that in Louisiana 
this domestic bank is used by many of the 
French inhabitants as a receptacle for both 
small and large hoardings. My mother was a 
Frenchwoman, at least by inheritance, and | 
have no doubt came honestly by this national 
characteristic; for when matters were in a 
desperate condition the dear lady would mys- 
teriously draw forth a long, dark-blue worsted 
stocking in which there was always “ just one 
little gold piece left.” 

Unfortunately for my mother’s venture, the 
theatrical season — following in the wake of 
all others I had as yet been familiar with — 
was a failure. Naturally the settlement of the 
board bills was consequent upon the payment 
of the salaries; and as the latter occurrence 
was fitful and uncertain, the weekly bills of 
my mother’s landlord and butcher were both 
subjected to the same intermittent conditions. 

At the time of which I write there lived in 
Mobile a talented and beautiful lady by the 
name of Madame Le Vert. She was the belle 
of the city and courted by the first in the land; 
her brilliancy and wit had placed her in the 
center of a rich setting of which she was the 
shining jewel. Added to her worth and ele- 
gance was a kind and beneficent nature, al- 
ways seeking new objects to bestow its bounty 
upon. She was, moreover, a patroness of art 
and literature; nothing was too high for her 
understanding, or too lowly for her kind con- 
sideration. I think all who remember this fas- 
cinating woman will indorse my description of 
her character. It is natural that I should have 
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a grateful remembrance of this lady, as what 
I shall relate will show. 

My father’s death and the failure of the 
boarding-house had attracted Madame Le 
Vert’s attention. She called on my mother, 
and hinted in the most delicate manner that 
as the season was about closed she would like 
to get up a complimentary benefit at the theater 
for her children (though I think the widow was 
uppermost in Madame Le Vert’s mind). Now, 
as the “ stocking” was on the eve of suspension, 
my mother readily consented; so the belle of 
Mobile aroused the enthusiasm of her many 
friends, the public caught fire, and the benefit 
Was a success, 

In after years I remember to have seen 
Madame Le Vert surrounded by a circle of 
callers, entertaining them with wonderful grace 
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and tact, always saying the right things to the 
right persons, and at the proper time—a genius 
of society. But there came a day when this 
noble lady and her family were reduced in 
fortune; she whom I as a boy had known 
young and beautiful, surrounded by wealth and 
friends, was now an old lady in the unhappy 
condition of “ genteel poverty.” I am proud 
to say we were friends to the last. 

During the war, or at its close, Madame Le 
Vert had made some enemies, It would have 
been impossible for a person of her prominence 
and ability to have done otherwise. I am not 
sure now which cause she espoused, and, in 
her case, I do not care. Her long and useful 
life has passed peacefully away, and her mem- 
ory is honored by all who knew her. 

And now we lost poor, dear old Mary. It 
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is perhaps vain for me to hope that I can in 
terest the reader in any one of whom he knows 
so little; but how can I, her foster-son, who owe 
so much to her loving care, pass by her death 
without some tribute of affection? After six- 
teen years of disinterested domestic loyalty, 
attending us as friend, servant, and dear com- 
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panion, this faithful creature died in my mother’s 
arms. Who cansay how high such a pure and 
loving spirit soars when it is released and takes 
its flight ? 


VI. 
JAMES WALLACK, SR., THE ELDER BOOTH, 
AND MACREADY, 


JAMES WALLACK, Sr., played an engage- 
ment in Mobile, and one little circumstance oc- 
curred in connection with it that I have always 
remembered most pleasantly. He was an actor 
at the head of his profession and in the height 
of his fame. I was only a boy holding a sub- 








ordinate position in the theater. He heard 
some one call me by name at the rehearsal, 
and turning around asked me if I was re- 
lated to Joseph Jefferson of the Chestnut street 
Theater. I told him that I was a grandson of 
that gentleman. He said, “ Let me shake you 
by the hand for the sake of my dear old friend.” 


(AFTER THE PAINTING BY HENRY INMAN, OWNED BY JOSEPH JEFFERSON.) 


The remark was made with much feeling, and 
the remembrance of it has, I think, often 
prompted me to do the like for others, James 
Wallack, Sr., was an actor of rare attainments ; 
as a legitimate tragedian and comedian he 
ranked very high. ‘The parts that I remember 
him in are those of Alessandro Mazzaroni in 
“The Brigand,” and Don Caesar de Bazan. 

Mr. Macready and the elder Booth both 
acted in Mobile during this season; and as the 
contrast between these tragedians was quite 
remarkable, I will introduce them here, al- 
though my judgment of them was formed 
upon a later experience. 

The methods by which actors arrive at great 
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effects vary according to their own natures; 
this renders the teaching of the art by any 
strictly defined lines a difficult matter. Mac- 
ready and the elder Booth offer striking ex- 
amples of these distinctions. Macready de- 
pended upon the mechanical arrangement of 
the scene, while Booth relied almost entirely 
on the impulse of the moment, caring little 
for set rules. As soon as Macready entered 
the theater he began to assume the character 
he was going to enact. He would remain in 
his dressing-room absorbed with the play; no 
one was permitted to enter; his dresser was not 
allowed to speak to him, but stood outside 
ready to open the door just before it was time 
for the actor to go upon the stage. If the 
mechanism of the play remained intact, he 
became lost in his character and produced 
grand effects, but if by some carelessness he 
was recalled to himself, the chain was broken 
and he could not reunite it. He now realized 
that his acting would be tame, and then his 
rage knew no bounds; he would seize the un- 
lucky actor who had “ruined him,” shake 
him, throw him aside, and rushing to his dress- 
ing-room fall exhausted upon the sofa. ‘This 
was not affectation, it was real; he could not 
conquer his unfortunate temper. In my youth- 
ful days it was the fashion of thoughtless actors 
to ridicule these “ Macready tantrums,” and I 
regret to say I often joined in the sport; but 
as I look back on his suffering and read the 
pages wherein he chastises himself for his un- 
governable temper, and when I know how 
useful and benevolent he was in the closing 
scenes of his life, I feel a great sympathy for 
him. “He poured a flagon of Rhenish on my 
head once,” but I forgive him. 

I acted with Macready and Booth during 
this season, and an anecdote of each will serve 
to illustrate their different characteristics. Mac- 
ready was acting Werner, 1 was cast for a 
minor part. In one scene a number of charac- 
ters had to rush off, bearing lighted torches, 
in search of some delinquent. At rehearsal 
the tragedian particularly requested that we 
should all be sure and make our exit at night 
at just the same time and place, so that we 
might not disturb the arrangement of the scene. 
All went well up to the time for making our 
hurried exit, when to my horror I found /Ver- 
ner standing exactly in line with the place of my 
exit at rehearsal. I presume that when he had 
given his directions in the morning he had 
not observed me. What was I to do? The 
cue was given and there was no time for ar- 
gument. I rushed past him, torch in hand. | 
heard his well-known groan; but as I flew by 
an unmistakable odor of burnt hair filled the 
atmosphere, and I knew that I had singed his 
wig. When the curtain fell I turned in horror 


to see the effect. The enraged [Verner had 
torn his wig from his head and stood gazing 
at it for a moment in helpless wonder. Sud- 
denly he made a rush in my direction; I saw 
he was on the war-path, and that I was his 
game. And now the chase began. I dodged 
him up and down the stage; then around the 
wings and over “set” rocks and gauze waters. 
He never would have caught me but that in 
my excitement I ran head first into the stomach 
of a fat stage-carpenter. Here I was seized. 
‘The enraged Macready was so full of anger 
and so out of breath that he could only gasp 
and shake his burnt wig at me. Of course | 
was disgraced and not allowed to act again 
during hisengagement. ‘lo make matters worse, 
the whole affair got into the papers, and the 
next morning one of the critics remarked that 
he had never seen Macready act with so much 
fire! Now all of this could have been avoided 
if he had but moved six inches farther up the 
stage when he saw me coming; but no, he 
had never shifted from that spot before, why 
should he do so now? I believe if I had singed 
his very eyebrows he would have stood his 
ground, 

Booth’s whole nature was the reverse of 
Macready’s. He would saunter into the thea- 
ter just a few minutes before the play began; 
robe himself, sometimes quite carelessly ; con- 
verse freely upon local matters in a plain, prac- 
ticable way, or perhaps give some reminiscence 
of bygone years,—his memory was wonder- 
ful,— ending with an amusing anecdote, and in 
the next moment walk upon the stage in the 
full assumption of his character, overawing the 
audience by the fire of his acting. The follow- 
ing incident will serve to show the wonderful 
manner in which Booth could drop his char- 
acter and instantly resume it. 

I was acting Sampson in “The Lron Chest” 
to his Sir Hdward Mortimer. During the play 
he spoke to me of my grandfather’s playing 
the same part with him when he (Booth) was 
ayoungman. “He used,” said he, “ tosing the 
original song; it ran thus”: and assuming a 
comical expression he began to sing in an un- 
dertone : 


A traveler stopped at a widow’s gate, 


At this moment his cue was given and he 
rushed upon the stage, discovering Wilford 
at the chest. ‘The scene is here very powerful, 
and I never saw him act it with more power. 
The audience was most enthusiastic, and as 
he rushed from the stage amid a storm of 
applause he met me at the wing, and, reassum- 
ing the comic expression of his face, began 
the song just where he had left off, while the 
approbation of the audience was still ringing 
in his ears, 
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It must not be understood by this that Booth 
never became absorbed in his character; on 
the contrary, he sometimes carried his intensity 
in this respect to anextreme. It is only meant 
to show that he had also the power of dropping 
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his character in the midst of his concentration, 
resuming it again at will. Macready had no 
such faculty whatever. ‘The beam once kicked, 
the balance was destroyed beyond recovery. 
In his private character Mr. Booth was sim- 
ple, unostentatious, and benevolent. Iknow of 
an instance of a curious and somewhat eccen- 
tric kindness that occurred many years ago in 
Baltimore. 
An old and retired actor and manager had 
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been ill for some time, and as he was held in 
high esteem his friends arranged for him a 
complimentary testimonial at the Holliday 
Street Theater. Mr. Booth was at that time 
manager of another theater, and, unsolicited, 


(FROM A COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING AFTER A DRAWING 
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tendered a benefit at his establishment to the 
same gentleman. ‘The house was crowded, 
Booth himself acting. After the performance 
he went to the box-office, collected the entire 
receipts, and, late as it was, took them to the 
house of the beneficiary, and spreading the 
money out on the table said to him, “ ‘There 
is your share.” 

“But will you not deduct the expenses ?” 
said his old friend. 
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“The only expense incurred,” said Booth, 
“has been the bringing of the money to you ; 
but as I walked, the cost is merely shoe leather, 
and I will not charge for that.” So saying he 
turned on his heel and left the room before 
he could be thanked. 


Vil. 


OUR VOYAGE ON A_ FLATBOAT, 


From Mobile we went to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and after a short season traveled through 
the State. Business was bad, and on one oc- 
casion the gentlemen of the company, myself 
included, walked from Gallatin to Lebanon— 
not, however, for the exercise. 

Upon our return to Nashville it was time 
to think of going South, as most of the com- 
pany had engagements in New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Texas, but the Cumberland River had 
fallen so low that no steamboat could navigate 
it. In this dilemma there was but one course 
left —the company must come together, buy a 
barge, fit up a cabin, caboose, and sleeping- 
apartments. This was done. Where the money 
came from to pay for the boat and the lumber 
I cannot tell, but this floating camp was put 
together, and we all departed down the river 
in the queerest looking craft that ever carried 
a legitimate stock company of the old school. 
To a boy of my age this was heaven. To 
stand my watch at night gave me that manly 
feeling that a youngster just before he grows 
his beard enjoys beyond everything. 

We stopped at Clarksville and gave one en- 
tertainment, playing “The Lady of Lyons.” 
I acted G/avis. This was another manly stride 
for me; I was getting on. The whole of this 
trip was to me delightful. It was in that rich 
and mellow season when the foliage seems to 
change from day to day. The river was full 
of ducks, which I could sometimes shoot from 
the deck of the flatboat ; great flocks of wild 
pigeons filled the air for days together, so that 
I could supply our table well with game. 
There was a small set of scenery on board 
that had been brought in case of an emergency. 
We had used it only in Clarksville so far, but 
now the time came when it could be displayed 
and utilized in a manner “ never attempted 
before in the annals of the stage.” When we 
reached the Mississippi the river widened out, 
and some stretches were from five to six miles 
in length; so, if we had a fair wind blowing 
downstream, by hoisting one of the scenes for 
sail we could increase our speed from two to 
three miles an hour. A hickory pole was cut 
from the shore, and a drop-scene, with a wood 
painted on one side and a palace on the other, 
was unfurled to the breeze. The wonder- 
stricken farmers and their wives and children 


would run out of their log-cabins and, stand- 
ing on the river bank, gaze with amazement 
at our curious craft. It was delightful to watch 
the steamboats as they went by. The passen- 
gers would crowd the deck and look with won- 
der at us. For a bit of sport the captain and I 
would vary the picture, and as a boat steamed 
past we would first show them the wood scene, 
and then suddenly swing the sail around, exhib- 
iting the gorgeous palace. Adding to this sport, 
our leading man and the low comedian would 
sometimes get a couple of old-fashioned broad- 
swords and fight a melodramatic combat on 
the deck. There is no doubt that at times our 
barge was taken for a floating lunatic asylum. 

We would often tie up the boat for a day 
and go fishing in some lake in the interior, 
stopping perhaps at a farm-house to replenish 
our stock of butter and eggs. Our voyage 
was continued to Cairo, where the Ohio River 
joins the Mississippi, and so on until we reached 
Memphis; here we deserted the barge and 
took a steamboat for New Orleans. 

This season I acted at the St. Charles, 
under the management of Ludlow and Smith. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mrs. Anna Cora 
Mowatt, and James H. Hackett were among 
the stars. At the end of the season—which 
does not seem to have been a very eventful 
one—our company, under the same manage- 
ment, traveled up the Mississippi River to St. 
Louis, acting there during the summer. The 
only occurrence worth noting so far as I was 
concerned happened on the night of the Fourth 
of July, when the company wascalled on by the 
management to sing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” I was in a feverish state of excitement all 
day, having been selected to give the first 
stanza. I had studied it and restudied it so 
often that I knew it backwards; and that is 
about the way I sung it. But I must not antici- 
pate. The curtain rose upon the company 
partly attired in evening dress; that 1s to 
say, those who had swallow-tail coats wore 
them, and those who were not blessed with 
that graceful garment did the best they could. 
We were arranged in the old conventional half- 
circle, with the “ Goddess of Liberty” in the 
center. The “ Mother of her Country” had a 
Roman helmet — pasteboard, I am afraid — 
on her head, and was tastefully draped with 
the American flag. My heart was in my mouth 
as the music started up, but I stepped boldly 
forward to begin. I got as far as “Oh, say, 
can you see?” and here the words left me. 
My mind was blank. I tried it again: “Oh, say, 
can you see?” Whether they could see or not, 
I am quite sure that I could n’t. I was blind 
with fright; the house swam before my eyes; 
the thousand faces seemed to melt into one 
huge, expressionless physiognomy. ‘The audi- 
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ence began to hiss — oh, that dreadful sound! 
I love my country, and am, under ordinary 
circumstances, fairly patriotic; but at that 
moment I cursed our national anthem from 
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the bottom of my heart. I heard the gentle 
voice of the Goddess of Liberty say, “ Poor 
fellow!” The remark was kind, but not en- 
couraging. The hissing increased. Old Muller, 
the German leader, called out to me, “Go 
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on, Yo!” But “Yo” could n’t go on, so “Yo” 
thought he had better go off. I bowed, there- 
fore, to the justice of this public rebuke, and 
made a graceful retreat. My poor mother stood 
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at the wings in tears; I threw myself into her 
arms, and we had it out together. 

Of course I intend this anecdote to illus- 
trate one of my early professional distresses, 
but it has another and a more important side 
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to it. The hissing and jeering that was so lib- 
erally bestowed on me will never be vented 
again in this country for so slight an offense. 
The well-dressed, decorous audience of to-day, 
when an accident occurs, sit quietly, bearing 
it with patience and consideration, and when 
it is righted they break forth in encouraging 
applause. Look at the decorum observed by 
the vast assemblages that go to witness our 
national games. Disturbances are very rare. 


(To be continued.) 


A DYING 


It would have been indecorous, if not danger- 
ous, when I was a boy, for ladies and gentle- 
men to visit any public grounds containing 
such large masses of people, whereas now they 
can do so with perfect safety. What lies at the 
foundation of this improvement ? People went 
to church in those days as readily as they do 
now, and the laws were administered quite as 
rigidly. ‘There is only one solution to this 
problem —the free school has done this work, 


Joseph Jefferson. 


BUTTERFLY. 


HER in my path it struggling lies, 
A small cloud made 
To mar the crystal of my skies 
With piteous shade. 


Lie in my palm, frail creature, so ; 
Still the vain beat 

Of thy poor heart, whose currents flow 
So strangely fleet. 


Ah, how it throbs! With that last throe 
Of pain, it dies, 

Think, for a butterfly to know 
Such agonies ! 


How like a broken rainbow seems 
Thy hanging wing ; 

Like the cleft promise of our dreams 
On wakening. 


Thy pinions’ colors mock my dole, 
They are so fair. 

*T would seem, almost, thy brilliant soul 
Were hovering there. 


How mute, how pitiful the end 
Of thy proud state! 
Thou hadst not fallen so, fair friend, 
Had I been fate. 


Cannot proud Nature’s power dare 
Recall thy death ? 

Or the whole universe of air 
Spare thee a breath ? 


Not one. Lie there upon the sod, 


And that same hue 
Will paint the summer flowers, as God 
Hath painted you. 


Vou. XXXIX.—5. 


Louise Morgan Sill. 








PRESENT-DAY PAPERS.—I. 
THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIETY. 
PREFATORY NOTE, 


Tue undersigned have formed themselves into a Group, for the purpose of discussing certain 
sociological questions at present engaging attention, or of consequence to the well-being of 
the community. The paper which follows is one of a series which they purpose to publish 
from time to time. Each of these papers, like this herewith presented, will bear the signature 
of the writer, and will be the expression of his opinions — modified it may be, but not necessarily, 
by those who are associated with him; but in any case opinions for which he alone is re- 
sponsible, although he will have had, before publishing, the benefit. of critical discussion on 
the part of the Group. The aim of the Group, whose names here follow, is the discussion of 
subjects of living interest, with such advantage as the exchange of opinions, and so the widen- 
ing of individual views, may secure. It is intended, so far as may be, to bring scientific methods, 








with a Christian purpose and spirit, to the study of the questions to be considered. 


CHARLES W. SHIELDS. 
Henry C, Potter. 
THEODORE T., MUNGER. 


S every period has its own 
problems, every epoch its 
own issues, so our times are 
especially occupied with 
social questions. The best 
writing of the day is full 
of recognition of this fact, 
and of promise for the fu- 
ture. It is marked by a large outlook, by strong 
thinking, by practical purpose, and by spiritual 
energy. 

The times are characterized, moreover, by 
a bold advance from an individualism, which 
had come to verge on disintegration, to a truer 
appreciation of the value of organic life. Our 
ablest moralists are now studying men in their 
mutual responsibilities and correlations; and 
public questions are more frequently ap- 
proached from the standpoint of social loyalty 
and of unselfish public principle. The best re- 
ligious thought of the day has begun to address 
itself earnestly to the social wrongs which re- 
main the reproach of our professed Christian- 
ity; and there is good hope, therefore, of a 
social economy which proposes to itself some- 
thing better than mere money-making, of. a 
statesmanship which rises far above all mere 
party politics, of a philosophy which is at 
once’ carefully scientific and profoundly spirit- 
ual, and of a working Christianity which seeks 
less to bring others to share our convictions 
than to raise each individual to its own noblest 
standard and to bring both ourselves and others 
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more directly under the overmastering influ- 
ence of the one supreme personality of Christ. 

Grounds for the gravest concern there most 
assuredly are: for the breach is widening be- 
tween the rich and cultured and the poor and 
degraded ; brutality and crime are, it is to be 
feared, on the increase among us; and polit- 
ical power has indeed been passing steadily 
into the hands of those who seek and find their 
support in the moreignorant and lowest classes. 
But if there be, as we have been told, reason 
to fear a “renaissance of barbarism,” so also is 
there reason to believe that the highest intelli- 
gence and moral earnestness of the land are 
quick to recognize the facts and resolute to 
deal with them. In public affairs, then, there 
is reason to look for nobler political principles ; 
in business and in economics, for a more un- 
selfish social philosophy ; in religion even, for 
enlarged ecclesiastical conditions; in every- 
thing, for a more exalted loyalty, a deeper sense 
of mutual responsibility and trust, a new in- 
spiration and a purer spirit. 

The present age is, moreover, working a 
Baconian change in the methods by which 
such ends are pursued, A new generation is 
beginning to apply to the solution of social 
and political problems the scientific processes 
which the last generation has applied so result- 
fully to the investigation of physical laws. The 
students of the physical sciences are, in con- 
sequence, abating much of their aggressive 
negation of Christianity, while the Christian 
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community is at the same time coming to real- 
ize, as Professor Shields has so tersely put it, 
that “nature is a divine revelation, as well as 
Scripture.” The prophets of God’s physical 
laws and the prophets of his spiritual dealings 
with us are coming, then, to recognize more 
frankly each other’s prophetic ministry. 

Yet, none the less, the times delight more to 
honor raw haste than patient study, to applaud 
the sensational rather than the real and the 
profound ; and th@distinctive value of the 
thinker is therefore in danger of being over- 
looked. In material problems, indeed, it is 
freely admitted that scientific research should 
establish the principles of which the artisan 
shall afterwards avail himself; but there has 
been little practical attempt to apply the same 
philosophy to social research. ‘There is, as yet, 
no fully recognized science of society ; although 
surely, as the late Dr. Mulford was wont to 
say, “sociology is the coming science.” 

The general direction from which such a 
sociology must be approached is already plain. 
Its problems are closely interrelated; and of 
that interrelation the master key can be fur- 
nished only by a Christian philosophy, for there 
is no one of them which does not derive its 
cardinal importance from its bearing on one 
or other of the three divine institutions, the 
Family, the State, and the Church, which 
involve, directly or indirectly, all the various 
issues of life. 

Sociology resolves itself, therefore, into the 
study of these three institutions: the first, the 
generator; the second, the organizer; the last, 
the regenerator, of society. 

The Family is the source and fountain of all 
larger social life. It is the mold in which are 
cast, it is the workshop in which are fash- 
ioned, the constituent elements of both the 
state and the church. Nay, more, it is itself 
the power by which are largely fitted for their 
several functions all the various agents by whom 
all results are to be accomplished, and by whom 
also all influence, as well for evil as for good, is 
to be put forth. ‘That which a man is or may be, 
whether to the state or to the church, he is made, 
primarily and above all, in and by the family. 

Under the head of the S/ate are embraced, 
for the present purpose, alike economic and 
political society ; for even the government is 
not something distinct from, so much as a 
function of, the community. .Whether acting 
formally in its more organic character, or inor- 
ganically and less formally, it is the state or the 
community that brings forward the successive 
problems whose solution is demanded of the 
times, that marshals the forces engaged in that 
solution, and that regulates the general condi- 
tions under which, if at all, it is to be reached. 

It is the Church that is — or should be—the 
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great progressive, civilizing, ennobling, spirit- 
valizing power of all society. Save when or 
where or so far as “‘ the salt have lost his savor,” 
it is the church that holds in trust the great 
inspiring, conserving, and, when needed, re- 
generating principles of all private and public 
life. It is threugh the church, normally, that 
alone comes to either that spiritual perception 
which recognizes all falling away from theideal, 
and that spiritual energy which alone can resist 
the approaches of corruption or recover from it. 

There is need, then, under the first head, of 
a searching revision of our shallow, individual- 
istic, popular conceptions of the family. 

It is here that a Christian and a reconstruc- 
tive sociology must begin. For the cradle of 
society, so to speak, is the household hearth. 
Society is made up not merely of so many men, 
women, and children, but rather of so many 
families. The single person is not a social unit, 
but rather a constituent member of an actual, 
or a potential, or a frustrated family. Therefore 
any low ideas of marriage, any divorce legis- 
lation, any factitious claims for “ women’s 
rights,” any narrow or perverted conception 
of education, or any abnormal conditions of 
living forced upon the working classes — any 
of these which tend practically to segregate 
the sexes one from the other, to relieve either 
from the mutual dependence which should 
unite them, to create distinct, and it may be 
antagonistic, interests, to weaken the sense of 
joint responsibility, or to make the home impos- 
sible, are essentially destructive and anarchic 
in their character; for the moral dissolution 
of the family which these threaten would sap 
the very foundations of all social order alike in 
state and church. 

Even among intelligent people, there is 
too commonly a very poor realization of the 
meaning of sex and of the profounder respon- 
sibilities of marriage. A debased public opin- 
ion, finding expression in and confirmed by 
a raw and ignorant legislation, and, among 
the young, lamentably relaxed by a superficial 
and trashy literature, virtually assumes that 
marriage, if not a mere civil contract, is at all 
events a relation to be determined solely by 
mutual inclination or convenience. Compara- 
tively few seem to be aware that it is based not 
only on divine commands, but also on laws of 
nature, both of which hold in force quite inde- 
pendently of human sanctions, and create a 
bond beyond the reach and competence of the 
laws of man to bind or loose at will. Much 
that regards itself as good society, thinking 
nothing essential to marriage but such civil 
sanctions, or at most solemnization, and al- 
lowed too frequently to hold even these in 
light esteem, knows therefore of no adultery 
but the violation of such formalities ; and our 
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divorce legislation, which is the result of this 
ignorance and of our superficial ideas of the 
social and political significance of the family, 
is the scandal of Christendom. 

So far as the popular estimate is concerned 
the whole current philosophy of marriage is 
empty and false; and even among the educated 
classes it falls far short of the requirements of 
a truly Christian sociology. ‘There is need that 
its eternal laws, which no human legislature 
can repeal nor human willfulness escape, should 
be searchingly studied and taught in language 
which men cannot choose but hear. 

Closely allied to this is the subject of edu- 
cation, which is not, certainly in its earlier 
stages, any part of the immediate responsibil- 
ity of the political community. Sparta presents 
to us no illustration. of an educational philos- 
ophy for a Christian people. 

For real education is the development of 
distinct personalities, the fitting each one sev- 
erally for his or her own life’s work. This is 
not a result to be effected by contract or in the 
aggregate. In the family alone, and by or on 
the immediate responsibility of those parents 
by whom were imposed upon each child from 
before its birth the physical, mental, and spir- 
itual conditions on which all true after educa- 
tion must be based, can an ideal early education 
be conducted. If, then, in practice it pass 
into other hands,—into those of the nursery 
governess, the school teacher, or the college, 
— it is and it can be only because of the inabil- 
ity, at some stage of the advance, of those in- 
dividual parents or of that family for its best 
further discharge. The actual agent, whoever 
he may be,—even though it be the state as- 
suming, for reasons of public policy, the partial 
discharge ofa responsibility which would other- 
wise go undischarged,— can be regarded only 
as the representative deputy or the substitute 
for the family. 

But no true and fully competent parents, 
united in the education of their children, would 
ever think of acting on the tacit assumption 
that there were no other than bodily differences 
between their sons and their daughters, no an- 
titheses, no complementary characteristics to 
be regarded insuch an education. It is there- 
fore due to the fact that a purely political con- 
ception prevails, to the virtual exclusion of the 
family idea, that we have largely lost sight of 
the necessity for discrimination — for so empha- 
sizing the education of the intellect of the boy 
on the one hand, and that of the intuitions and 
the moral sense of the girl on the other, as 
well in their respective highest as in their ear- 
liest training, that they shall still be unitedly 
one, and that “ neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, 
in the Lord.” 
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Parallel considerations apply also to the 
Sunday-school. It is the duty of parents that 
they train their children in religious truth and 
righteousness, for they only can do this most 
effectively, illustrating and enforcing precept 
by example. It is the business of the Christian 
ministry to charge parents that they do this 
faithfully. For the young child, no pastor or 
other teacher can be an effective substitute for 
the priesthood of a Christian father in his own 
family; no other religio@® influence can so 
profoundly impress the inchoate character as 
that which surrounds the altar set up in the 
Christian household. So far as the Sunday- 
school has tended to supersede the family in 
this respect, and to relieve the parents of a due 
sense of their personal and immediate respon- 
sibility for the religious training of their chil- 
dren, it has been a notable loss to childhood and 
a serious wrong to the family itself. 

The ideal education, therefore, whether sec- 
ular or religious, and by whomsoever furnished, 
should adhere as closely as possible to the fam- 
ily idea. It should not only recognize the wholly 
distinct needs and characteristics of the sexes, 
but it should also, so far as possible, recog- 
nize the distinctions of personality, and, with 
due regard to those distinctions, educate the 
whole man—the eye and hand and the con- 
science, as well as the intellect and the reasoning 
powers. Certainly a merely political philoso- 
phy of education must logically result in the 
social obliteration of sex, in the gravest wrongs 
to women, called in grimmest sarcasm her 
rights, and, in the last analysis,— were it pos- 
sible,—in the moral elimination of the family. 

Such, at least, in the light of a Christian 
philosophy of the family, are some of the sub- 
jects which, for our future good and public 
safety, imperatively demand the most critical 
and profound sociological investigation. 

It is but a single, though it seems a long, step 
forward, to pass from the scientific study of the 
family to that of the state. 

Here there is little question of the need of 
an inductive treatment of certain great polit- 
ical problems which have thus far been left too 
largely to the platform, the committee-room, the 
legislative hall, and the cabinet; and which, in 
consequence, still press upon us all unsolved 
and, asit seems to many, almost unsolvable. Itis 
now frankly admitted that the principles which 
underlie all public policy and true national 
prosperity, to be thoroughly understood and 
soundly applied, must be studied in a calmer 
and a more scientific temper than can be ex- 
pected of those who are put in positions of in- 
fluence and authority precisely because they 
are representative of conclusions already ac- 
cepted, and to which they are pledged. 
Political science has, therefore, in all its de- 























partments, its already recognized place in the 
university proper, and it is there studied, as 
it will also be studied by more detached 
thinkers and sociologists; and the results of 
such thought and study will be given to the 
country, not as party but as abstract principles, 
for the practical statesman and politician, if he 
will, to take account of and to act upon. 

If this is true of the whole range of political 
philosophy, no one need to be reminded of 
those distinct branches of that subject which 
at this time especially require such study; 
of those great politico-social problems which 
are now so imperiously demanding a solution. 
It is, for example, only sociological science 
which can furnish us the true principles upon 
which the analysis and synthesis of industrial 
society can be thoroughly mastered, and which 
can treat them on the basis of larger inductions 
than those furnished by economic considera- 
tions alone. The so-called labor question is 
surely quite as truly one of social ethics, if 
not one of Christian science. So also it is only 
an approximately exhaustive social analysis 
that can arouse the community to any real 
appreciation of the issues which are involved 
to society and to the state from a corrupt and 
corrupting foreign immigration which is forcing 
on us the realization that there is such a crime 
against posterity as political adultery. 

To advance then still further. 

The consideration of the social functions of 
the church leads us to recognize the essentially 
social character of another study, closely allied 
indeed to that of the family and of the state, 
but yet distinct from either; a science of which 
both the one and the other must take account, 
and which can, in either case, be neglected 
only at the cost of very serious errors in the 
conclusions to which we are brought. 

We Americans are accustomed to separate 
church and state, even in our thoughts, so 
thoroughly, that we do not readily think of 
Christianity as having any necessary or direct 
bearing upon public affairs. We habitually re- 
gard religion as something that concerns only 
the individual; and when we seek for some 
public good we leave Christianity wholly out of 
the count — certainly if it be some perplexing 
problem of the labor question or of civil service 
reform. ‘The late George P. Marsh once said 
that “in Italy, religion [is] an affair of state, 
the church a civil institution, to an extent 
which it is almost impossible to make intelli- 
gible to Americans.” That either economic 
issues or those of civil policy should in this 
country ever come to be regarded as religious 
questions, or that the church should come to 
be regarded as after all a controlling factor 
in the solution of such problems, would be to 
most Americans quite inconceivable. But the 
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Italians are a practical people; they have a 
genius for public affairs beyond any people of 
the present day. Is it not then possible that 
in the philosophy of the subject they may be 
right and we ourselves wrong ? 

Certainly no premises could more fatally be- 
tray us than those which assume that Christian. 
ity is not concerned in our investigation of 
social and political questions. Because the 
state refuses to be formally allied or distinct- 
ively identified with any one out of a number 
of distinct Christian bodies,— because society 
affects a calmly impartial, or rather an utterly 
indifferent, neutrality between them,— it by no 
means follows that it is within the power of 
society, whether as represented by the family 
or by the state itself, so to stand aloof from 
Christianity that the church does not remain a 
positive and even a more or less potentially di- 
recting influence as well in the evolution of the 
one as in the history of the other. 

Whatever may or may not be their private 
or personal relations to religious teachers or 
teaching, there are probably very few educated 
men who will not, on due reflection, freely admit 
that Christianity —or, to exchange the abstract 
for the concrete, the church —is even now, as 
a matter of fact, an important element, and 
that, on its own principles, it ought to be and 
might become by far the most powerful factor 
in the social and political life of the land. The 
positions, therefore, which most perfectly com- 
mand the approaches to these sociological ques- 
tions are those of which the church places the 
thinker in possession ; and leaving all consid- 
eration of personal religion, for the present, 
wholly apart, no social philosophy has any 
claim to scientific thoroughness which omits 
or even underrates the scientific study of Chris- 
tianity in its relations, direct and indirect, with 
the family and with the state. 

“ The religious side of this [labor] question,” 
says a late writer, “is the most vital of all. If 
able to live on the plane of its sublime verities, 
it can lift labor to its levels. The pre- 
cepts, provisions, and spirit of true Christianity 
are the solution and sublime functions of all 
that makes man equal to his duties and his 
responsibilities, ‘The verities of conscience, jus- 
tice, divine government, life, death, and judg- 
ment are the same under a monarch’s crown 
and a miner’s cap.” 

But when we come to consider Christianity 
thus from without, we find that, according as 
we regard it from the intellectual, the ethical, 
or the social and political standpoint, it pre- 
sents itself to us as theology, as ethics, or as 
ecclesiology. Theology is studied as a science. 
Ethics is also beginning to be so studied and 
so taught. But it is ecclesiology —dy which is 
here meant the science of organic Christianity — 
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that wields the other two. For it is the church 
which is, as it were, the organization of Chris- 
tianity — Christianity present among men, in 
the midst of their daily lives and of all the 
varied relations and interests of those lives, as 
an organic working power. 

Ecclesiology, then, is the science of Chris- 
tianity in that form in which it enters as a factor 
into public life, and in which it brings both 
theology and ethics to bear upon social inter- 
ests and politics. 

“ So far,” writes an eminent scientist, “ the 
ecclesiastical body appears to me to have re- 
fused to do its share in our modern life. . . 
What we want now is a treatment of Chris- 
tianity as an art of living. If the church 
is willing to take scientific ground and give its 
thought to the conduct of society, I believe it 
can become stronger in human affairs than it 
ever has been.” 

There has been no period in all history in 
which the church has not been a leading factor 
in the family in proportion as the family has 
itself been strong in its own distinctive moral 
life, and in its relations as such with civil so- 
ciety. There has been no such period in which 
current ecclesiastical affairs have themselves 
been more closely associated with social issues 
and with secular politics than they have been, 
are, and will be in that of which the past 
twenty-five years are but the introduction. 
The ecclesiastical events and the tides of re- 
ligious and irreligious thought which have 
characterized these years, and which especially 
characterize the present time, have influenced 
and are now influencing social thinking and 
public institutions everywhere, in this country 
no less than in Europe, to a degree deserving 
the closest observation and the profoundest 
study from the economist, the statesman, and 
the social philosopher. Only the unthinking 
will suppose that, because no one special type 
of Christian organization is formally recognized 
among us by the civil law as apart from other 
types, therefore there are wo relations existing 
between our social issues and religious institu- 
tions. In fact, while Protestant Christians are, 
for the most part, ignoring these relations and 
suffering their potential functions in society to 
go by default, the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church among us are slowly and 
carefully, and with far-sighted prescience, gath- 
ering into their hands, as any opportunity per- 
mits, the reins of future social power. 

The sure decadence and the steadily ap- 
proaching downfall of Mohammedan authority 
in Eastern Europe; the Papal encyclical and 
the syllabus of 1864; the culmination of ec- 
clesiastical absolutism at the Council of the 
Vatican; the rise of Latin reaction in the Old 
Catholic movements of Germany, Switzerland, 
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and Austria ; the convergent drawing, at once, 
in Greek, in Latin, and in Teutonic Christian- 
ity, which found its first distinct expression at 
the Bonn Conferences ; the growing alienation 
of the secular power from religious insti- 
tutions in Italy, in France, in Switzerland, in 
Germany, and even in England— an alienation 
which in some instances has already reached, 
and in others gives forewarning of, open hos- 
tility ; and, on the other hand, the hope at least 
of closer relations and the beginnings of co- 
working in now divided Protestant Christian- 
ity; the so-called “ All Saints’ Encyclical” of 
Pope Leo XIII., accepting in principle that rad- 
ical readjustment of the relations between civil 
society and the great church of which he is the 
head to which the course of politico-ecclesi- 
astical affairs in Italy is inexorably forcing it; 
and, last of all in time, but far from least in 
significance, the great stirring of a common 
Christian enthusiasm which has been aroused 
by Cardinal Lavigerie— all these and many 
more events and utterances of scarcely lesser 
moment, considered in their interrelations and 
in their varied bearings, direct and indirect, 
upon the social and political life of the times, 
present a field for research, for scientific inves- 
tigation, and for philosophic study the impor- 
tance of which at this epoch can scarcely be 
exaggerated and cannot be safely ignored. 
Such a study of the science of ecclesiology 
is a very different thing from that review of 
the sequences of religious history or the de- 
nominational use of that review which are 
common to all our schools of polemic divinity. 
Ecclesiology is, in this aspect, the science of 
tremendous moral forces of whose application 
to social and political issues sociology knows 
as yet almost nothing; for the applied mathe- 
matics and applied chemistry are no more dis- 
tinct from the pure abstract sciences upon 
which they are based than such an ecclesiology 
as is here under consideration is distinct from 
the merely historic, or at most polemic, treat- 
ment of such subjects which is now provided 
for in the distinctively religious schools. 
What, let us ask,— for these are practical 
questions of immediate and of social import,— 
what is the true relation of organic religion 
to the family, to society, and to the state? 
What were those relations in the Mosaic 
economy ? What have they been in Christen- 
dom? How far have these relations been 
factitious, how far due to local and temporary 
causes, and how far were they a necessity of 
human society ? Wherein is Christianity, how 
far is the Church of Christ to-day and in this 
land, a true guide, a warning, a saving power ? 
How can it give, in terms of sociology or of 
political wisdom, a working exegesis of the 
dictum that “ the nation or kingdom that will 




















not serve” God “shall perish” ? What bio- 
logical laws are involved in the second com- 
mandment of the Sinaitic summary ? How far 
is the fourth a physiological and sociological 
revelation ? What is the political philosophy 
of the fifth? What yet latent power has the 
church to lead us out of some inextricable 
maze of labor troubles or of party politics ? 
How can Christianity be brought to bear, as 
an intermediate, to codérdinate in one the 
now antagonistic and seemingly irreconcilable 
forces of the modern moneyed and the working 
classes P 

These are some of the questions which the 
scientific study of ecclesiology, in its social and 
political relations, should enable us to answer. 
These are some of the practical problems 
which a scientific mastery of social and politi- 
cal ecclesiology can, perhaps, alone enable us 
to solve. 

But the general subject of the relations of 
the church to many of these questions brings 
before us that which is not merely the great 
ecclesiastical question of questions, but per- 
haps equally the most pregnant socia/ neces- 
sity of the day — that of the restoration of 
Christian unity. That which the church might 
be and which it is entirely within her power 
and charge to be to society — that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, she is not, and that she cannot pos- 
sibly be, because of the wretched divisions 
which so fearfully weaken her moral power 
and scatter her energies in internecine contests 
for the advantages of social place and prefer- 
ence. These contests in turn involve the 
church, to a degree of which few realize the 
gravity, in asurrender to the worldliness around 
which often stops but little, if indeed any, short 
of a debasing of her ideals, the betrayal of her 
trusts, and the virtual abandonment of the 
charge committed to her by her Lord. If, then, 
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it is the church which can alone so bring the 
social principles of Christ to bear upon the 
society of our day that the family shall be re- 
covered to its integrity and the state guided 
through the perils and disorganizing influences 
which now beset her, it is imperatively nec- 
essary to put an arrest on our schismatic divi- 
sions and ecclesiastical strife, in order that as 
well the family as the state may so recognize 
the church that this service shall become once 
more possible. 

Such, in its threefold aspects or departments, 
is the scope and practical importance of the 
scientific study of Christian sociology. If such 
a period as the present is preéminently one 
which stands in need of men who do not only 
their own thinking, but also much of the think- 
ing for which the public and the “ men of ac- 
tion” are waiting, it follows that the institutions 
which seek for and summon such thinkers 
to their chairs, and which contribute most to 
gather around them the children of the coming 
age, will be among the largest benefactors of 
that age itself. To establish such a school of 
Christian sociology would be to the lasting 
honor of any university in the land. 

It would be a great and worthy ambition 
for any large-hearted, far-seeing, and patriotic 
steward of God’s wealth to found such a school. 
Uniting in one faculty some of the first think- 
ers and students of the day, and placing itself 
in such relations to the ablest sociological 
thought and writing of the nation that it would 
become the working center of much of it — 
from such a school, and from the investigations 
of its staff and from their co-working, would 
go forth to the community lessons of scientific 
and social wisdom for which the leaders of 
many large social interests would have reason 
to be grateful and by which they would be 
largely guided. 

Wm. Chauncy Langdon. 
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a? TER surmounting threescore and ten, 

With all their chances, changes, losses, sorrows, 

My Leno od deaths, the vagaries of my life, the many tearing passions of me, the war of ’63 
and "4, 

As some old broken soldier, after a long, hot, wearying march, or as haply after battle, 

At twilight, hobbling, answering yet to company roll-call, Here, with vital voice, 

Reporting yet, saluting yet the Officer over all. 





Walt Whitman. 











STREET LIFE 


HE unconscious life of a 
people, like that of individ- 
uals, is its most interesting 
expression; and habits and 
manners that are developed 
from the conditions of cli- 
mate or of situation appeal 
more to the imagination 

than where costumes and peculiarities are acci- 

dental or factitious grafts from other races, or 
nations differently circumstanced. 

In American cities the population is so com- 
plex that, beyond a few distinctive habits in- 
duced by climate, the people have as yet little 
that is picturesque in their out-of-door life. 
We see the Irish girl, who never before in 
her life had on a bonnet, walking off to church 
in the latest style from Paris, and the little 
Chinaman, with his pig-tail cut off or coiled 
out of sight, in as black a stove-pipe hat and 
polished boots as an English cockney or a 
Broadway “ swell.” 

People complain even in the old cities of 
Europe of the disappearance of national cos- 
tumes, and that everybody is getting to behave 
and dress like everybody else. ‘This fact holds 
good in London, where the gay bonnet and 
flounced gown descend by degrees from the 
lady to the lady’s-maid, next to the kitchen-girl, 
and so down to the lowest stratum of society, 
till the delicate hat has lost all color and nearly 
all form on the head of an old rag-picker. 

But this is by no means true of every city, 
and, especially to an American, many places 
are still full of picturesque charm. 

Madrid is not an old place, for it has nearly 
all grown up during the last three hundred 
years; but it looks in nearly all respects like a 
new city. Its fresh buff or pinkish rows of high 
stuccoed houses much resemble Paris, except 
that they lack mansard-roofs, and are mostly 
covered with flat-roofs made of red or yellow 
convex tiles. Little iron balconies project from 
every one of the French windows, and tier 
above tier of neat apartments rise over the 
little shops which form the res-de-chaussée. 
Winding streets, narrow, and up and down hill, 
alternate with the broad, level avenues of the 
Prado and the Alcala, while openings of every 
shape and size, from the beautiful Puerta del 
Sol to some trifling plot of grass and trees, sur- 
prise one at every turn or in whatever situation. 
Here and there the pedestrian comes across an 
old arch standing up with its light masonry 
against a background of the pure heavens, and 
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he observes that behind the arch heaps of 
brick or stone or the remains of an old cellar 
attest the fact that a convent has been re- 
moved or a palace destroyed. ‘The churches, 
too, do not look like any others in Europe, ex- 
cept perhaps those in Italy, and with the flow- 
ing lines of their roofs stand jammed in among 
the other buildings, which they resemble only 
in size and color. 

But while the city of Madrid possesses noth- 
ing very distinctive in its appearance, it is not 
so with the people who throng the streets at 
certain times of the day and evening. 

One of the most significant sights of the 
population of Madrid is soon after sunset, 
and one night is much like another during the 
whole summer season. It was a warm Sunday 
evening when we first saw Madrid by gas- 
light, and in the brilliant heavens the full moon 
sailed with a luster and purity impossible in any 
climate less elevated and less free from moisture 
than that of the broad and lofty plateau in the 
midst of which Madrid is placed. A soft wind 
was blowing down the Prado, which is the 
great avenue of Madrid, and the air was dry 
and sweet. The shadows from the trees that 
line the footpaths in the center of the avenue 
lay black in the moonlight, while we saw the 
pale spires and domes about the city profiled 
in darkness against the silver shimmer of the 
night sky. On each side bright gaslights 
were dotted among the trees at the sides of the 
Prado, and in three or four directions, when 
other streets crossed this one, these gas-lamps 
marked their wide line as they dwindled away 
into a remote perspective. A very low murmur 
of voices sounded from the “salon” —that por- 
tion of the Prado set apart for society and not 
for walking or driving, where thousands of 
chairs accommodate the fashion of the Span- 
ish population, and women in their black-lace 
mantillas, soldiers with steel helmets or gold 
lace and in black and scarlet, alternate with 
other men and with women and children to 
enjoy the freshness of the evening and one 
another’s society. 

The road at this point was also lined with 
open carriages, and the horses slowly passed, 
disclosing in one vehicle a couple of the 
black-eyed women of Spain with their lace 
head-dresses, in another three or four men with 
the bright spot of their lighted cigars glow- 
ing in the darkness, or again it was a family 
of children and their parents who were out 
to enjoy the night. Now and then a little 
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tinkling of bells was heard and the rumble of 
amore rapid vehicle, and four or six little horses 
decked with red pulled along the fancy car- 
riage of some young Spanish aristocrat. 

In one part of the Prado, among the trees, 
was seen a festoon of gaslights as brilliant as 
those in the Champs Elysées at Paris, while a 
fountain of light poured down in some unac- 
countable way before the doors of a concert 
room which was hidden among the trees on 
one side of the Prado. A little farther along 
we were made aware of the presence of a 
Punch and Judy show by the striking of a bell 
which sounded like a hammer on an anvil. 
VoL. XXXIX.— 6. 
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These shows, of which there are many about 
the city, are always announced by this pecul- 
iar bell. 

Coming out at one end of the Prado, the 
carriage passed the church of the Atocha, where 
the young Queen Mercedes was married. ‘This 
church is a large one, standing at the head of a 
bluff which rises from a valley at one end of 
Madrid. From this point, in the daytime, the eye 
reaches far away over the country; and on the 
outskirts of the horizon, blue and indistinct, one 
discerns the distant ranges of mountains, and 
follows with delight the rich and lovely hues of 
buff and pink and purple of the broad plateau, 
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which form a splendid mosaic of tints, though 
one realizes that the dry surface of the land 
can afford neither drink nor food. But in the 
night all these peculiarities escape observation, 
and it is only the quivering light that one sees 
over thelandscape and in the sky —the soft light 
of the large stars, which here shine with a pecul- 
iar effulgence. Driving slowly here and there 
where great patches of clear moonlight shine 
on the stone fountains, we catch sight of groups 
of aguadores lying and leaning about as still 
as statues, patiently waiting their turn to fill 
casks, jugs, or strange-shaped earthern water- 
coolers. These aguadores are among the most 
picturesque classes of people in Madrid, and 
the dresses of both men and women are often 
brilliant with every strong hue. Nowhere do 
they show to greater advantage than in the 
evening, when gathered around the stone basin 
of the fountain in the square of the Puerta 
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del Sol. An irregular circle of pink, 
buff, and gray houses surrounds this 
square, and their fronts reflect the 
dazzling glare of six immense electric- 
lights, which render the square, as 
well as the streets that diverge from 
it, as bright as day. The basin of the 
fountain, full of water to its brim, 
repeats the light of the lamps in its still 
surface, and one sees in its mirror the 
image of dozens of the aguadores in 
their pink, blue; and white dresses. 
Men and women stand out in almost 
magical relief in the brilliant light, 
which touches with an enchanting 
radiance the dark braids of hair of the 
women, or lights up the gold beads 
about their necks, or reveals a scarlet 
bodice or an embroidered petticoat. 
Goya’s pictures are full of such scenes 
as this, only they want the full effect 
of nature produced by the intense 
blackness of the shadows, which relieve 
against these brilliant lights. 

But whatis this church on the avenue 
of the Alcal4? Hundreds of colored 
lanterns are festooned across its front, 
and the globe of each lantern, with its 
tiny star of flame at the top, gives the 
building a festive look. It is some 
saint’s day, and in honor of the saint 
the interior of the church blazes with 
a thousand tapers. From the church- 
door all along the sidewalk of the 
Alcala the houses cast one long, deep 
shadow. But, ranged as thickly as 
they can be set, multitudes of little 
booths edge the sidewalk, and in each 
of them a dull lantern is suspended. 
Heaps of fruit, flowers, nuts, and small 
confections cover the table of each 
booth, and crowds of people of the lower classes 
hover about and chat and fill the sidewalk 
densely. ‘The booths are erected for persons who 
have arrived for the fiesta at the church, and who 
here buy their lunches and suppers. All visitors 
to Naples will recollect how, on the road from 
that city to Pompeii, one sees of a summer morn- 
ing men, women, and children stopping at the 
corners of the streets of Resina and the other 
little towns along the way, to procure a hand- 
ful of potatoes from a pot which is boiling 
over a brazier on the sidewalk; or the traveler 
sees a man with his fist full of macaroni that 
he has purchased from another pot, while fresh 
fruit, figs, plums, or melons complete the break- 
fast of these simple people. 

In Spain the same habits prevail, and at an 
early hour of the day, when the workman is 
going to his toil, little stands are set up for an 
hour or two where breakfast can be eaten in 
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the streets. The stands quickly disappear as 
the day advances. 

Most cities have a mixed population of 
nationalities, and these diverse persons bring 
with them to some extent their own costumes ; 
but in few cities are there so varied sets among 
the native population as are seen in Madrid. 
The streets are rendered still more gay by 
many different kinds of animals— ponies, mules, 
donkeys, and very fine horses, with trappings 
as varied as the dress of the owners. Across the 
forehead of the large, heavy ox a sort of helmet 
of thick wool or sheepskin, with its deep rich 
colors, looks like a bit of tapestry. The donkeys 
are often fairly laced over with a network of 
gay cords, while red, yellow, and blue tas- 
sels dangle over their heads, legs, and even 
down their tails, and form, with the 
multitude of little brass bells about their 
bodies, a most elaborate harness. Besides 
their harness, the donkeys are generally 
nearly covered with their big straw pan- 
niers, which hang on each side of them 
and reach nearly to the ground. Sitting 
at my window one morning, I was much 
amused in watching a market-woman and 
her donkey. ‘The day was hot and the glare 
in the sunshine very great, while, as is so 
usual under such conditions, the shadows 
were very dark. ‘The woman sat on the back 
of the little donkey, a party-colored hand- 
kerchief bound round her head, and with 
her red apron, her skirt, and two very big 
straw panniers, that reached nearly to the 
ground on the donkey’s sides, jumbled to- 
gether. Over her head was a white um- 
brella, which jerked about as the donkey 
stumbled along or she hitched at his bridle. 
The woman was on her way to market, and 
by and by I saw her cross the square on her 
way home. This time she was on foot, for 
her purchases filled the panniers of the 
donkey and loaded him down; but the 
woman had her beast by the tail, and alter- 
nately pulled and pushed at it to speed 
him on his way. One is constantly amused 
and surprised to see that the habits and 
manners of the Spanish people, as well as 
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face of the old ragged “A%sop,” whose proto- 
type one finds at every turn in the street — 
an “AEsop” begs a vea/ as the visitor leaves 
the gate, and men, women, and children are 
constantly met lying with their dark, Murillo- 
like faces supported on their arms or turned 
up towards the sky, similar to those seen in 
the pictures of the Spanish old masters, 

In one place appears a group assembled 
around a fountain with their water-jugs; and 
the red, yellow, and blue handkerchiefs bound 
about the heads of the women, and the slouched 
sombreros and brown coats or capes flung over 
the shoulders of the men, make bright, Goya- 
like pictures against the glowing sky and the 
whitish colors of the road and the buildings 
near them. Hollyhocks and red oleanders give 

















their faces, are precisely the same to-day 

as when Velasquez painted his sharp wiry 

faces in the “ Buveurs,” or Murillo his dark 
children, with their loose straw baskets beside 
them, their bare, dusty feet, and the cunning 
look of their long, wide mouths, their narrow, 
sharp black eyes, and their bony chins. Com- 
ing out from a morning spent in the Museo del 
Prado, where one lingers, if not with delight, at 
least with admiration over Velasquez’s broad 
and free painting of peasants in the _pigture 
called “The Forge of Vulcan,” or examines 
with astonishment the brilliant drawing of the 
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an added glow to the landscape, and the dark 
green of the pines and other evergreens con- 
trasts with the white flint of the roads and the 
light sky. 

Each city has its own peculiar street-calls 
and sounds; but none can boast of a greater 
variety than Madrid. Long before day the 
notes of yellow-legged partridges, which are 
here tamed for pets, are heard with their ham- 
mering noise, while the see-saw of the donkey’s 
braying, more or less remote, rasps the ear like 
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a saw cutting across the grain of a dry board. 
Guitars are played by blind beggar-men, and 
it is seldom that the strumming of one cannot 
be detected in the neighborhood. Ifstreet-calls 
teach nothing else, everywhere they all em- 
phasize the fact that vowels are the only sounds 
we distinctly hear; and the dry air of Madrid 
seems to affect their particular intonation sim- 
ilarly to the climate of America. Often in an 
unconscious moment the ear is deceived by 
a call-which in New York would be at once 
recognized as that of the boy with “ Extras.” 
Spanish voices are seldom sweet, and when a 
woman with her tambourine sings under the 
window some snatch of the opera or the music 
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of a bolero, the notes are generally of rather a 
hard contralto voice, and are by no means as 
pleasing as the sight of the woman herself in 
a strong-colored petticoat, gay apron, and a 
square of red or blue cloth bound round her 
head. 

If one finds the subjects of Velasquez, Mu- 
rillo, and Goyaeverywhere out-of-doors, within 
doors a stranger often chances unawares upon 
some scene, the objects, colors, and chiaros- 
curo of which could be transferred without a 
change upon the canvas of either of these 
masters, and which resembles a picture two 
or three centuries old stepping from its ancient 
frame into the present. One of the most vivid 
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of these pictures which I came across was the 
interior of an old curiosity shop. 

From a narrow, winding street, whose whit- 
ish houses were closely shut up except where 
an occasional red or blue striped curtain kept 
the heat out from the little shop within, we 
entered a long brick passage-way, so dark it 
could hardly be seen by any one coming from 
the glare of the street. A narrow stairway led 
to the floor above, and here a door made of 
a great many little wooden panels, which lat- 
ter indeed formed nearly the whole wall, led 
into the curiosity shop. A stout, pale Spanish 
woman received and conducted us into an in- 
ner apartment. The room which we entered 
was dusky, but our conductor drew up a Vene- 
tian blind that formed a roof over a very large 
French window, and through the slats of which 
the rays of sunlight straggled into the room, 
lighting it imperfectly. Here in the shop were 
amultitude of curious articles that were streaked 
by the sunbeams or were dim in the shadow; 
but yet the articles were scarcely more numerous 
than the furniture of many a parlor. Ona low 
oblong table in the center stood a fine brass fili- 
gree clock with two tall figures of brass be- 
side it. Pieces of old velvet embroidered with 
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gold and floss formed a number of small cov- 
ers to this table; while beside the table half a 
dozen tall-backed chairs with black stamped 
leather covering were enlivened with big brass 
nails. On the wall hung faded scenes in ancient 
tapestry, and some old mirrors and portraits 
of Spanish men and women were in fine deep 
carved wooden frames or frames of bright gilded 
open-work. Each of them was very wide in 
proportion to the size of the mirror or picture 
which it inclosed, which gave the effect of 
great richness. Italian cabinets of ivory and 
black inlaid work were here, with a multi- 
tude of little drawers and doors, and in one 
part of the room was a case filled with curious 
and rare glassand china. In some of the little 
amorini plates antique jewels glittered among 
the heads of loves and cupids on the old Ma- 
jolica ware, while glass jars of sea-green color 
were as peculiar and beautiful in form and in 
tint as Venetian glass. 

Hung all around the entrance to the room 
were a large number of plates of an iridescent 
luster enamel in Moorish, Persian, Spanish, and 
Arabic designs. My fancy turned to this pot- 
tery, which flickered, pink, green, and yellow, 
in the varying daylight and had an almost fairy- 
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like beauty. To exhibit her wares more per- 
fectly, our cicerone first raised and then lowered 
the Venetian blind, and as the sun alternately 
went under the clouds or shone clearly, the 
old curiosity shop dimmed into gloom or glim- 
mered with its gold and deep colors into splen- 
dor like a Rembrandt. 

The owner of the shop was almost as amus- 
ing asher wares. She was about forty and her 
hair was thin and gray; but she concealed her 
scant locks very well and her bright black eyes 
shone beneath a “banged” bunch of black 
hair on her forehead, while plaited hair made 
a big coil on top of her head. Her teeth were 
good and her features regular, but her skin had 
the yellow, bloodless look so very common in 
Spain. ‘The woman talked with animation, but 
did not urge us to purchase anything. 

After a little while her husband came, a tall, 
good-looking Spaniard with a bald head and a 
long nose, and we went with him into a back 
room of a very picturesque kind. This cham- 
ber was a small one, and on one side was a big 
window that led out upon a narrow iron bal- 
cony and looked down into a court-yard, In 
addition to Venetian blinds, long curtains of 
queer patterns were hung like sheets against 
this window, and I saw that other balconies all 
round the court-yard were draped in the same 
way. A tall oleander in full blossom stood in 
the window, and pushing aside the curtain I 
stepped out-of-doors. Here was indeed a bit 
of old Spanish life. 

‘The walls of the houses rose five or six sto- 
ries high, and, wherever the numerous balconies 
with their varied hangings left spaces for them 
to appear, grayish-white plaster walls, spaced 
off irregularly by rough timbers, were seen in 
every direction. Where the curtains were 
drawn back quaintly furnished chambers be- 
came visible, with an occasional parrot or ma- 
caw and a flowering plant. ‘The court-yard 
was not more than twenty feet across and the 
patterns on the queer curtains could easily be 
counted. One feature of these balconies was 
entirely new to me; for raised nearly to the 
top of each separate story a light lattice-work 
of canes or bamboo in Gothic shapes held the 
curtains in their places and prevented the 
strong winds of Spain from blowing them up 
into the next balcony or across to their neigh- 
bors. ‘The court-yard below was not very neat 
and held old water-jugs, casks, and broken 
flower-pots. ‘The curtain of the window where 
I was standing had caught my fancy, and I 
did not rest till I had bought this old piece of 
rough whitish linen, on which were embroidered 
in soft-colored flosses a handiwork of strange 
birds and flowers, queer and lovely hued. 

While I was thus occupied, my companion 
was examining a most gorgeous gold cabinet 
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inlaid with colored stones or enamel; and af- 
terwards we went back to the front shop. 

Here a most lovely effect met our eyes. In 
our absence the old curjosity shop had put on 
a semblance of light and shadow like one of 
Blaise Desgoffe’s still-life pictures. 

A long ray of sunlight lay across the center 
of the room in a brilliant golden band, and in 
the mirror in the side of the apartment I saw 
an image of the curiosity shop worthy of Rem- 
brandt. In the looking-glass were reflected the 
brass clock and the vases that stood in the center 
of the room, with each bit of chasing sharp and 
clear, lighted as they were by the yellow sun- 
beam. ‘This brilliant and charming effect re- 
lieved sharply against blackish colors where 
the old tapestry and cabinets could scarcely 
be discerned in the gloom, and the effect was 
yet further heightened by the bits of embroi- 
dery that lay on the table, whose half-shadows 
brought out vividly their scarlet and blue 
patterns. 

But charmed as I was with this strong and 
lovely picture made without intention, my 
heart was in trade, and I did not leave the 
room till one of the old reddish-gold platters, 
a Hispano-Moresque dish, was my own, as well 
as the flapping curtain with its embroidered 
plants, that had screened the inner chamber 
from the queerest little court-yard I had ever 
seen. 

But while these common scenes constitute 
such charming genre pictures, no city affords 
more dignified nor stately crowds, fit compan- 
ions for the great historical subjects which 'Ti- 
tian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto painted. 

Chancing to be in Madrid on the occasion 
of the great requiem mass for Queen Mer- 
cedes, I was a spectator of the street crowd 
in the neighborhood of the church where the 
mass was celebrated. The day, as all summer 
days in Madrid are, was clear, and the sun- 
shine sharply defined the lights and shadows in 
the light yellow streets and on the stuccoed 
houses, and glared upon the listless aguadores 
hanging round the fountains, and on the numer- 
ous little donkeys struggling under their heavy 
panniers of fruit, water-jars, or clothes-baskets. 

Atan early hour great crowds of men, women, 
and children lined the principal avenues which 
lead to the Church of San Francisco, and nurs- 
ing babies, dwarfs, men with one leg or with 
the stump of an arm, were crowded as a big 
background to the coaches of the nobles, the 
battalions of cavalry, and the liveried police 
who occupied the middle of the streets and 
the square before the church. The horses in 
Spain are fine, and on this occasion many of 
the best of them were attached to the carriages 
of the grandees who took part in the funeral 
celebration. 
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As we neared the church the crowd became 
more dense and also more interesting. A liv- 
eried driver on a coach with the arms of Port- 
ugal reined in his horses to allow a carriage 
filled with priests in purple robes to pass it, and 
I heard murmurs that these priests were the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and the Bishop 
of Salamanca. The great prelates of Spain, 
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had lived in every large capital in Europe. 
Their manners, as they stretched out their 
hands across one another or over women’s 
shoulders to greet a comrade who had just ar- 
rived as especial ambassador for this occasion, 
had the heartiness and unconsciousness of men 
of the world, at home anywhere. 

In our own country the women usually form 
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with their priestly dresses, mitered heads, and 
diamond rings, grasped their coach-windows 
or gesticulated to their lackeys, and looked 
out of the windows with full as impatient and 
excited an expression as was visible on the 
faces of their worldly neighbors whose horses 
or whose carriage-wheels had become en- 
tangled with their own. But this whirlpool of 
carriages gradually ran into a smooth stream, 
and as each ambassador or other dignitary at 
length drew up before the church-door he 
quietly descended beneath the canopy of black 
velvet that covered the entrance to San Fran- 
CISCO, 

The group that was gathered in Madrid 
that day of the queen’s funeral was very varied 
and brilliant. Here were diplomatists who 


the bright feature of any gathering where both 
sexes are assembled. But in Spain it is quite 
different ; and on this day especially the wives 
and relatives of the “* Excellencies” all appeared 
in black, while Spanish nobles and the special 
envoys showed uniforms covered with orders 
made of every blazing precious stone, and their 
red and blue coats were thick with gold orna- 
ments and gold lace. The chapeau under the 
arm of each one might almost have been made 
of the precious metal, so covered was it with 
gold embroidery. 

As can be easily imagined, the effect of the 
crowd was like that of a fine picture — its back- 
ground of the interior of the church hung 
in black velvet, and with a thousand blazing 
candles; and this background threw into a 
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vague and curious light the gathered crowd 
within the church. Near at hand daylight 
mixed with the artificial glare of the candles, 
and the strong lights and shadows from the 
sunlight and the black canopy above the crowd 
in the vestibule of the church and around its 
entrance formed a picture which Rembrandt or 
Rubens, and even more especially Titian or Tin- 
toretto, might have loved to paint. Either of 
these artists would have found in the contrasts 
of the candles and the velvet, the helmeted 
soldiery with their horses, and the peasants 
fit accessories for the dark Spanish women in 
their black lace mantillas, the burly blonde 
northern ambassadors, and the slender Spanish 


noblemen covered with color, gold, and pre- 
cious stones. 

It is generally supposed that the special feat- 
ures of a face give it its beauty or ugliness ; but 
artists are aware that charm lies in the general 
build and make-up of the countenance rather 
than in pretty eyes, nose, or mouth; to be 
pleasing the features must be set well. So far 
as we have seen, the faces of no nations are so 
harmonious as those of the Italians, the Turks, 
and the Moors of northern Africa. In them, 
and in the latter especially, the very ideal of 
beauty seems often to have been reached ; and 
whether it be in the oval-eyed women of Peru- 
gia with their full eyebrows, oval cheeks, round 

















chin, gradual slope of ears, throat, and nose 
seen in the early pictures of Raphael, the noble 
and large sockets of the level-browed Roman 
women, or the heads of the Turks, each one of 
whom is fit to be cut in cameo, we find faces 
beautifully formed. 

The Spanish type is quite different from any 
of these, and faces which might belong to the 
cunning Yankees are often met. Small eye- 
sockets, near together, and high, square cheek- 
bones, often inclose sharp little black eyes 
as cunning as a rat’s; while the pointed and 
bony chin, the prominent nostrils, and the flat- 
tened forehead above the nose, which are the 
types of the peasants in the pictures of Velas- 
quez and Murillo, are the prevailing forms 
here. These artists painted what they saw, and 
are no more to be blamed for their choice than 
are Leonardo and Raphael to be commended 
—they drew life as they found it. 

But while such is the common type of Span- 
ish face among all classes, many of the people 
are made in a different mold, or at any rate are 
modified from this one, and at the church that 
day I saw some beautiful women. If, as I said 
before, the Southern European faces have lessin- 
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tellect,and possibly less conscience, in them than 
appears in northern countries, here in Spain it 
was in the passions and not in the appetites that 
the characters of the people seemed to be de- 
veloped. Watching the grand Spanish women 
that day, so graceful, so self-contained, and so 
elegant under the slight shadow of their black 
lace mantillas, which lay in easy folds above 
the massy tresses of their glossy black hair and 
gathered about their white arms, bare to the 
shoulders except for the slight lace sleeves of 
their dresses, I saw faces which might haunt 
one in bad dreams. The little white chins were 
often hard and grim, and though their lips were 
full and soft, the muscles of their mouths con- 
tracted at times,—it might have been with 
malice or it might have been with envy,— and 
the delicate thin nostrils of their small noses 
looked made more to show cruelty than fun. 
Often their eyes blazed with a brilliant glow, 
yet I felt they lived rather through the passions, 
such as love or hate, than for greediness of food, 
slothfulness, or the physical comfort which 
deaden or stupefy the German and English 
race so often. 
Susan WN, Carter. 


“IS THERE ANY WORD FROM THE LORD?” 


(Jer. xxxvii. 17.) 


AYLONG a craven cry goes up: 
“The people drink a bitter cup, 
They languish, gathering stones for bread, 
Brave faith is fallen, the old hope dead.” 
The babblers will not cease : 
“The people have no peace.” 


Trust is outworn, naught can be done, 
There is no good under the sun, 

The blue sky fades, the old faiths fail,” 
The strong hand shakes, the warriors wail ; 
Daylong the craven cry, 

“The people faint, they die.” 


Are we, forsooth, so helpless, we 

That vanquish air, and earth, and sea ? 
The sun shines yonder ; somewhere glows 
The old first hope, bright as it rose, 

The hope whose accent high 

Shall brand this whining lie. 


If doubts, risen idols of the Nile, 

Again the hallowed land defile, 

Thunder yet clothes green Horeb’s crown ; 
Let Sinai speak, and smite them down. 
Life nests yet in the clod, 

Israel has still his God. 


The seers, the prophets, poets — they 
See yet the good gold in the day: 
They of his line that conquered Saul 
Can crowd small cowards to the wall, 
They that were Athens’ might 

Can put pale wraiths to flight. 


Poets, still red at heart, arise, 

Sing back the blue into the skies, 

Sing back the green into the grass, 
And bid these skulking phantoms pass : 
You, dauntless sons of song, 

Can blast this dastard wrong. 


Once more, blest messengers, declare 

That love still lives, that life is fair ; 

Say knowledge knows not, trust is all, 

And crush these wise which writhe and crawl ; 
Wake, wake, your strains of fire, 

God ’s for us — strike the lyre. 


Vou. XXXIX.—7. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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“MERRY CHANTER.” 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” “ Rudder Grange,” “The Hundredth Man,” etc. 


I, 
MY CAREER IS ENDED. 


POR two years Doris and I 

had been engaged to be 
married, The first of these 
years appeared to us about 
as long as any ordinary year, 
but the second seemed to 
stretch itself out to the length 
of fifteen or even eighteen 
months. There had been 
many delays and disappoint- 
ments in that year. 

We were both young 
enough to wait, and both 
old enough to know we 
ought to wait; and so 
we waited. But, as we 
frequently admitted to 
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ourselves, there was nothing particularly jolly. 


in this condition of things. Every young 
man should have sufficient respect for him- 
self to make him hesitate before entering 
into a matrimonial alliance in which he would 
have to be supported by his wife. This would 
have been the case had Doris and I married 
within those two years. 

I am by profession an analyzer oflava. Hav- 
ing been from my boyhood an enthusiastic 
student of mineralogy and geology, I gradually 
became convinced that there was no reason 
why precious metals and precious stones should 
not be found at spots on the earth where nature 
herself attended to the working of her own 
mines. That is to say that I can see no reason 
why a volcano should not exist at a spot where 
there were valuable mineral deposits ; and this 
being the case, there is no reason why those 
deposits should not be thrown out during erup- 
tions in a melted form, or unmelted and mixed 
with the ordinary lava. 

Hoping to find proof of the correctness of 
my theory, I have analyzed lava from a great 
many volcanoes. I have not been able to afford 
to travel much, but specimens have been sent 
to me from various parts of the world. My 
attention was particularly turned to extinct 
volcanoes; for should I find traces of precious 
deposits in the lava of one of these, not only 
could its old lava beds be worked, but by 
artificial means eruptions of a minor order 


‘might be produced, and fresher and possibly 


richer material might be thrown out. 

But I had not yet received any specimen 
of lava which encouraged me to begin work- 
ings in the vicinity in which it was found. 

My theories met with little favor from other 
scientists, but this did not discourage me. 
Should success come it would be very great. 

Doris had expectations which she sometimes 
thought might reasonably be considered great 
ones, but her actual income was small. She 
had now no immediate family, and for some 
years had lived with what she called “law kin.” 
She was of a most independent turn of mind, 
and being of age could do what she pleased 
with her own whenever it should come to her. 

My own income was extremely limited, and 
what my actual necessities allowed me to spare 
from it was devoted to the collection of the 
specimens on the study of which I based the 
hopes of my fortunes. 

In regard to our future alliance, Doris de- 
pended mainly upon her expectations, and she 
did not hesitate, upon occasion, frankly and 
plainly to tell me so. Naturally I objected to 
such dependence, and anxiously looked for- 
ward to the day when a little lump of lava 
might open before me a golden future which 
I might honorably ask any woman to share. 
But I do not believe that anything I said upon 
this subject influenced the ideas of Doris. 

The lady of my love was a handsome girl, 
quick and active of mind and body, nearly 
always of a lively mood, and sometimes de- 
cidedly gay. She had seen a good deal of 
the world and the people in it, and was 
“up,” as she put it, in a great many things. 
Moreover, she declared that she had “a heart 
for any fate.” It has sometimes occurred to 
me that this remark would better be deferred 
until the heart and the fate had had an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with each 
other. 

We lived not far apart in a New England 
town, and calling upon her one evening I was 
surprised to find the lively Doris in tears, Her 
tears were not violent, however, and she quickly 
dried them ; and, without waiting for any in- 
quiries on my part, she informed me of the 
cause of her trouble. 

“The Merry Chanter has come in,” she 
said. 
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“Come in!” | ejaculated. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and that is not the 
worst of it. It has been in a long time.” 

I knew all about the Alerry Chanter. This 
was aship. It was her ship which was to come 
in. Years ago this ship had been freighted 
with the ventures of her family, and had sailed 
for far-off seas. The results of those ventures, 


together with the ship itself, now belonged to_ 


Doris. They were her expectations. 

“But why does this grieve you?” I asked. 
“Why do you say that the coming of the ship, 
to which you have been looking forward with 
so much ardor, is not the worst of it?” 

“ Because it is n’t,” she answered. ‘The rest 
is a great deal worse. The whole affair is a 
doleful failure. I had a letter to-day from 
Mooseley, a little town on ¢he sea-coast. The 
Merry Chanter came back there three years 
ago with nothing in it. What has become of 
what it carried out, or of what it ought to have 
brought back, nobody seems to know. The 
captain and the crew left it the day after its 
arrival at Mooseley. Why they went away, or 
what they took with them, I have not heard, 
but a man named Asa Cantling writes me that 
the Merry Chanter has been lying at his wharf 
for three years ; that he wants to be paid the 
wharfage that is due him; and that fora long 
time he has been trying to find out to whom 
the ship belongs. At last he has discovered 
that I am the sole owner, and he sends to me 
his bill for wharfage, stating that he believes 
it now amounts to more than the vessel is 
worth.” 

“ Absurd!” I cried. “ Any vessel must be 
worth more than its wharfage rates for three 
years, This man must be imposing upon you.” 

Doris did not answer. She was looking 
drearily out of the window at the moonlighted 
landscape. Her heart and her fate had come 
together, and they did not appear to suit each 
other. 

I sat silent, also, reflecting. I looked at the 
bill which she had handed to me, and then I 
reflected again, gazing out of the window at 
the moonlighted landscape. 

It so happened that I then had on hand a 
sum of money equal to the amount of this bill, 
which amount was made up not only of wharf- 
age rates, but of otherexpenses connected with 
the long stay of the vessel at Asa Cantling’s 
wharf, 

My little store of money was the result of 
months of savings and a good deal of personal 
self-denial. Every cent of it had its mission in 
one part of the world or another. It was in- 
tended solely to carry on the work of my life, 
my battle for fortune. It was to show me, ina 
wider and more thorough manner than had 
ever been possible before, what chance there 
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. was for my finding the key which should un- 


lock for me the treasures in the store-house of 
the earth. 

I thought for a few minutes longer and then 
I said, “ Doris, if you should pay this bill and 
redeem the vessel, what good would you 
gain?” 

She turned quickly towards me. “ I should 
gain a great deal of good,” she said. “ In the 
first place I should be relieved of a soul-chill- 
ing debt. Is n’t that a good? And of a debt, 
too, which grows heavier every day. Mr. 
Cantling writes that it will be difficult to sell 
the ship, for it is not of a sort that the people 
thereabout want. And if he breaks it up he 
will not get half the amount of his bill. And 
so there it must stay, piling wharfage on wharf- 
age, and all sorts of other expenses on those 
that have gone before, until I become the lead- 
ing woman bankrupt of the world.” 

“ But if you paid the money and took the 
ship,” I asked, “ what would you do with it ?” 

“T know exactly what I would do with it,” 
said Doris. “ It is my inheritance, and I would 
make use of it. I would take that ship and 
make our fortunes. I would begin in a hum- 
ble way just as people begin in other busi- 
nesses. I would carry hay, codfish, ice, any- 
thing, from one port to another. And when 
I had made a little money in this way I would 
sail away to the Orient and come back loaded 
with rich stuffs and spices.” 

“ Did the people who sailed the ship before 
do that?” I asked. 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it,” she 
answered ; “and they ran away with the pro- 
ceeds. I do not know that you can feel as I do,” 
she continued. “The Merry Chanter is mine. 
It is my all. For years I have looked forward 
to what it might bring me. It has brought me 
nothing but a debt, but I feel that it can be 
made to do better than that, and my soul is on 
fire to make it do better.” 

It is not difficult to agree with a girl who 
looks as this one looked and who speaks as 
this one spoke. 

“ Doris,” I exclaimed, “ if you go into that 
sort of thing I go with you. I will set the 
Merry Chanter free.” 

“ How can you do it?” she cried. 

“ Doris,” I said, “ hear me, Let us be cool 
and practical.” 

“TI don’t think either of us is very cool,” 
she said, “ and perhaps not very practical. But 
go on.” 

“ I can pay this bill,” I said, “ but in doing 
it I shall abandon all hope of continuing 
what I have chosen as my life work; the ca- 
reer which I have marked out for myself will 
be ended. Would you advise me to do this? 
And if I did it would you marry me now with 
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nothing to rely upon but our little incomes and 
what we could make from your ship? Now, 
do not be hasty. Think seriously, and tell me 
what you would advise me to do.” 

She answered instantly, “Take me, and the 
Merry Chanter.” 

I gave up my eareer. 


Il. 
SHE IS HE, AND IT IS OURS. 


A MAN and wife stood upon Asa Cantling’s 
wharf at Mooseley, gazing with wide-open eyes 
at the Merry Chanter. All claims had been 
paid. The receipt was in my pocket. 

“TJ will not look upon the ship,” Doris had 
said, “until it is truly ours; until every taint 
of debt shall have been wiped away.” 

How long, how high, how big it was! It 
had two towering masts. As I gazed upon it 
my heart swelled. It was a career! 

Doris suddenly seized me by the hand. 
“ Come,” she said, “there he is! ” 

“Who?” I exclaimed. 

“The Merry Chanter himself!” she cried, 
running with me towards the bow of the 
vessel, which on our first approach had been 
concealed from us by a pile of barrels. 

We went upon the narrow space between 
the barrels and the wharf and stood close to 
the Merry Chanter, the wooden figure-head 
which gave the name to the ship. 

He was a stalwart fellow eight feet high, 
and so firmly fastened to the bow of the vessel 
that the waves of the sea and the winds of the 
air had never been able to move him. But 
long voyages in storms, in glowing heat, or in 
icy spray had had an effect on his physical 
organization. When young he had probably 
been of pleasing colors, but now every trace 
of paint had vanished; even the mahogany 
brownness of his nose and cheeks was probably 
due to the natural hue of the wood of which 
his head was formed. ‘The rest of him was of 
a uniform weather-beaten grayness. 

The rest of him must be understood to mean 
what remained of him ; the whole of his origi- 
nal self was not there. His head was thrown 
back; his long hair hung upon his shoulders ; 
and his mouth was open, as if in the act of 
trolling out some jolly sea song. His right 
arm had been stretched out after the manner 
of one who is moved by the spirit of the words 
he sings, but the greater part of that arm was 
now gone. Some wild, rollicking wave had 
rushed to meet him, taken him by the hand, 
and gone off with his arm. 

His other arm held a short cloak about him 
and still remained entire, but he had no feet 
and one of his knees had been knocked away, 
but still he stood up, bold and stout, chanting 
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his brave roundelays, which one could hear 
only when waves were tossing or winds roar- 
ing. What if his nose was split, his chin 
dented, and his beard broken—the spirit of 
the Merry Chanter was still there. 

- How many a wave crest must have swashed 
into that open mouth as the chanter boldly 
chanted, and the ship plunged! But how 
merrily he rose, all dripping, and sang on! 

The eyes of Doris were glowing as she 
looked upon him. “ He shall lead us to for- 
tune,” she said, taking my hand. “ Shall he 
not?” 

The spirit of the chanter and of Doris was 
upon me. “ Indeed he shall!” I answered, 
warmly. 

Asa Cantling, or as he was called in the vil- 
lage, Captain Asa, now came upon the wharf 
and asked us if we would like to go on board. 
Like to! Of course we would! To go on 
board was the dominant purpose of our souls. 

Captain Asa was an oldish man, but reach- 
ing up to some iron bars which projected from 
the vessel he clambered up her side with the 
monkey-like agility which belongs to a sailor. 
In a few minutes he lowered a ladder with a 
hand-rail, by which Doris and I went on 
board. 

“ She’s a good schooner yet,” said Captain 
Asa, as with swelling hearts we stood upon 
our deck. “ She ’s too big for us, but she’s got 
good timbers in her; and if you ’ll have her 
towed to New Bedford, or Gloucester, or some 
such port, I don’t doubt you’d get more for 
her than you ’ve paid.” 

I looked at Doris. Her eyes flashed, and 
her nostrils dilated, but she made no answer 
to these cold-blooded words. We walked the 
length of our deck. How long it was! Captain 
Asa pointed out the various objects of interest 
as we passed them — windlass, galley, capstan, 
wheel; all nautical, real, and ours. 

“T’ve kept the hatches down,” said Captain 
Asa, “skylights shut, and everything stowed 
away ship-shape. I’d ask you to go below, 
but we must come again for that.” 

Almost with one voice we besought the cap- 
tain not to let us keep him a moment from his 
dinner. We would remain on board a little 
longer. We were not ready for our dinner. 
We watched him as he went down the ladder 
and into the village, and then we sat down on 
a double-pointed log that was bolted to the 
deck. The bulwarks were so high that we could 
not be seen. 

We did not sit long. Up sprang Doris. 
“ Let us go below!” she cried. I followed her, 
and after entering the cook’s galley by mistake, 
we found the door at the head of the stairs 
which led below, and hurried down. 

The air below was close, and the ship’s 
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smells were of an old and seasoned sort; but 
everything was excitingly interesting. We ran 
from one end to the other of this lower deck. 
We looked into what must have been the cap- 
tain’s cabin. It was cozy to an extreme that 
made Doris clap her hands. We looked into 
the sailors’ bunks. We looked at the great 
masts which came from below and went up 
above — our masts! 

Weexamined everything forward, amidships, 
and aft, and then I lifted a hatch and we looked 
down into the dark depths of the hold. We 
could not see much and did not dare to de- 
scend without a light, but the cool air which 
came up to us smelled as if all the odors of 
Araby and the spicy East had been tarred and 
salted and stowed away down there. 

When at last we reascended to the deck 
Doris stood still and looked about her. Her 
face and eyes shone with a happy glow. Stretch- 
ing out her right arm she exclaimed: “ All 
hail to our Merry Chanter / We shall sail in 
him to the sunny seas of the south, and, if we 
feel like it, steer him into the frozen mysteries 
of the north. He shall give us fortune, and, 
what is better still, we shall go with him wher- 
ever he goes, getting all manner of fun and 
delight out of him while he is lifting us to opu- 
lence. And now I think it must be a good deal 
past our dinner-time, and we ’d better go and 
see about it.” 

As we walked through the village to the 
little hotel where we had taken lodgings, two 
ideas revolved themselves in my mind. The 
first of these I mentioned to my wife. 

“Doris,” said I, “as we own a ship, and 
mtend to sail on it, we should be more nau- 
tical, at least in our speech. You should not 
speak of a ship as ‘he.’ ‘She’ is the proper 
expression.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Doris. “I 
think it is all nonsense calling ships ‘ she’ with- 
out regard to their real gender. It is all very 
well to call the Sarah Penrose ‘she,’ or the 
Alice, or the Mary H.,”— pointing to fishing- 
vessels in the little harbor,— “ but when you 
speak of the Royal George or the Emperor 
William as ‘she,’ it is silly and absurd. The 
Merry Chanter is a man. He gave his manly 
name to our ship. Our ship is not a female.” 

“ But,” said I, “ every sailor calls his ship 
‘she.’ It is tradition, it is custom; in fact, it 
has become law.” 

“Tt is all stuff and nonsense,” she said. “I 
don’t care a snap for such tradition and such 
law! Sailors ought to have learned better by 
this time.” 

“ But you don’t want to be laughed at, do 
you?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t,” she answered promptly. “We 
cannot have proper authority in our ship if we 
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are laughed at, and I will do this: I will con- 
sent to call the ship ‘it,’ but I will never 
consent to call it ‘she.’” 

And with these words we entered the hotel. 

The other idea which entered my mind was 
a more important one. I had noticed, espe- 
cially when we were on board the ship, that 
Doris was taking the lead in everything. It 
was she who had declared what we should do, 
where we should go, that one thing should be 
done or another left undone. Now this was all 
wrong. It was a blow at the just constitution 
of matrimony. Of course, in these early days 
of our married life I was glad to let my bride 
talk and plan as she pleased; but she was 
going too far. If this thing were allowed to 
continue it would become a habit. 

What step I should take to nip in the bud 
this little weed which might grow until it over- 
shadowed our happiness I could not immedi- 
ately determine. It must be a quick, vigorous, 
and decided step. It must settle the matter 
once and for all time. Of course I would be 
tender, but I must be firm. As soon as possi- 
ble I would decide what the step should be. 

That afternoon we went to see Captain Asa 
to ask him what sort of marine traffic he 
thought we would better begin with. 

“ You see,” said Doris, “ we want to engage 
in some coastwise trading, in order that our 
profits may enable us to set out upon longer 
and more important voyages.” 

“ That is the state of the case,” said I. “My 
wife agrees with me entirely.” 

“ Now, what shall we load with first,” said 
Doris, “ hay, fish, or ice ?” 

Captain Asa smiled. “As for fish,” he said, 
“ our own boats bring in all the fish that can 
be turned into money in this town, and if we 
send away any they ’ve got to get to market 
while they are fresh, and it may be the railroad 
ll get ’em there quicker. And as for hay, we 
don’t get much hay from along the coast— 
that is, if we want the cattle to eat it. That 
generally comes from the West, by rail. Ice? 
Well, this is n’t the season to ship ice.” 

“ But there must be other things,” said Doris, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “there is. Now 
I ‘ll tell you what would n’t be a bad thing. 
Sail your vessel up to Boston and get a load 
of flour. You can afford to bring it down 
cheaper than the railroad can. There 'd be 
some took in this town. I ’d take a barrel. 
And a good deal might be sold along the 
coast if you put it cheap enough. Then, again, 
when you get to Boston you may have the good 
luck to sell your vessel.” 

“The Merry Chanter is not to be sold,” said 
Doris, emphatically. 

“ All right,” said the captain. “That point 
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sha’n’t be touched upon ag’in. Well, if you ’re 
goin’ to set out on tradin’ v’yages, you ’ll want 
a crew.” 

“Ves,” said I, “of course we shall want a 
crew.” 

“A crew costs a good deal, does n’t it?” 
asked Doris. 

“That depends,” said Captain Asa, “on 
the kind of crew you get. Now an out-and- 
out crew for that schooner —” 

*“ But we don’t want an out-and-out crew,” 
interrupted Doris; “and if you tell us what 
such a crew will cost it will simply drive us 
stark mad, and the whole thing will come to 
an end.” 

“You must understand, Captain,” I said, 
“that we wish to make a very quiet and inex- 
pensive beginning. We can spend but little 
money at first, and cannot afford to employ 
large bodies of men.” 

“It is the management of sails that occu- 
piés a good deal of the time of a crew, is n’t 
it?” asked Doris. 

“Yes,” answered the captain. “That ’s a 
good part of it.” 

“Well, then,” continued Doris, “ my idea is 
this: we ’ll sail the Merry Chanter at first with 
as few sails as possible, and then we need only 
have enough men to work those sails.” 

“All right!” said the captain. “ Things 
can often be done one way as well as another 
if you have a mindto. There ’s many a good 
ship been sailed short-handed, Youcan’t make 
quick v’yages that way; but as you are the 
owners, that ’s your business.” 

We both agreed that we had no intention 
at present of making the Merry Chanter a grey- 
hound of the sea ; and, after some further con- 
sideration of the subject, Captain Asa said he 
would talk to some people in the town and see 
what he could do towards getting us a crew 
of the sort we wanted. 


Ill. 
WE SHIP A CREW. 


Ear y the next morning an elderly person- 
age introduced himself as Captain Timon 
Mucher. He was a man of medium height, 
gray hairs, and a little bowed by years; but he 
had sharp bright eyes, and a general air of 
being able to jump about a yard from the 
floor. His storm-beaten features were infused 
with a modest kindliness which instantly at- 
tracted Doris and me, 

“ Cap’n Cantlin’,” said he, “ told me that 
you ’re lookin’ for a crew for that schooner 


o’ yourn. Now, sir, if you ’re agreeable, I ’d. 


like to go in her as skipper. Everybody in 
this town knows what sort o’ skipper I am, and 
they ll tell you. I did think I ’d about give 


up navigatin’, but when I heerd yesterday that 
that schooner that ’s been lying so long at 
Cantlin’s wharf was goin’ to sea, there come 
over me the same kind of hanker for outside 
rollin’ and pitchin’ that I used to have when I 
happened to be ashore without a ship. I ’ve 
got a good cat-rigged fishin’-boat and I go out 
in her every day that ’s fit. And there is times 
when I get a good deal of outside pitchin’ and 
rollin’. But pitchin’ and rollin’ in a cat-boat 
is n’t what a man that ’s been brought up to 
the sea lays awake more ’n half an hour and 
hankers for, Ifthere had n’t been no schooner 
goin’ to sail from this port and wantin’ hands 
I guess I ’d stuck pretty quiet to the cat-boat; 
but now there is a schooner sailin’ from here 
and wantin’ hands I ’d like to go in her as 
skipper.” 

Doris and I looked at each other, and then 
at the old man. Instinctively we both stretched 
out our hands to him. He was captain of the 
Merry Chanter. 

It was plain enough that Captain Timon 
Mucher was delighted with our decision. 

“Well, now,” said he, “it just tickles me to 
sail with owners like you, who knows your own 
minds and settles a bargain as quick as a 
squall tips over a sail-boat full of young fellers 
from town.” 

I did not like to break in on the old man’s 
satisfaction, but I felt bound to state that the 
bargain was not yet completed. 

“ Bother bargains!” said Doris. “We ’re 
going to have the captain anyway! Did n't 
we say so?” 

“ But it is possible,” said I, “that he may 
expect a— a salary larger than we can afford 
to pay.” 

“ As to that,” said Captain Timon, “ there 
need n’t be no words about that; I'll go 
sheers with you if you like.” 

This was reasonable, and pleased the owners, 
We were very willing to give him part of the 
profits. 

“ What share would you require?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “we can divide what we 
make each v’yage into six parts, and I ’ll take 
one of ’em. Does that strike you as fair?” 

It struck us as quite fair, 

We now had a long talk with our captain 
and got all sorts of information. At length he 
left us; but in about an hour he, with Captain 
Asa, came just as we were about to start out 
for the wharf, and brought with them three 
elderly men, evidently of the seafaring class. 
These were presented to us as Captain Retire 
Garnish, Captain Jabez Teel, and Captain 
Cyrus Bodship. 

The three stranger captains gravely came 
forward and shook hands with us. As I have 
said, they were all elderly men; the youngest- 
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looking of them, Captain Cyrus Bodship, must 
have been sixty. Strange to say, my wife and 
I were both struck by a certain similarity in 
these men, a sort of family likeness. This must 
have been due to the fact, Doris afterwards 
remarked, that they were all sons of Mother 
Ocean, for, in fact, they were not at all alike. 
Captain Garnish was large and tall, Captain 
Teel was of a sparish figure, while Captain 
Cyrus Bodship was short, and inclined to be 
stout. 

In one respect they were alike: each wore 
a very large and stiffly starched shirt-bosom 
with a black silk neckerchief, and each one 
looked uncomfortable in his suit of Sunday 
clothes. In this respect Captain Cyrus Bodship 
had a slight advantage over his companions, 
for he had on a pair of black velvet slippers 
embroidered with red. 

“These gentlemen,” said Captain Asa, 
“ would like to ship as your crew.” 

Dorisand I could nothelpsmiling. “Crew?” 
said I, “I thought they were all captains.” 

“So they are, so they are,” said Captain 
Asa. “ But they can speak for themselves.” 

We now all seated ourselves in the little 
parlor, and Captain Garnish, without any hesi- 
tation, began to speak for himself. 

“ As for me, I ’m a captain if ever anybody 
was one. Since my thirty-second year I ’ve 


been skipper on one craft or another till four 
years ago last April I settled down here and 
took to fishin’. That ’s my history. When I 
heard that Cap’n Timon here was goin’ to 
be skipper of your schooner I says to myself: 


“T ’d like to sail with him. There ain’t nothin’ 
about a ship I don’t know, there ain’t nothin’ 
about a ship I can’t do. I ’d rather go to 
sea than fish, and I ’m ready to sign the 
papers.” 

“ All that ’s about the same with me,” said 
Captain Jabez Teel; “ only I did n’t get to be 
captain till I was thirty-eight, and I came here 
nigh on to five years ago. Otherwise Cap’n 
Garnish and me is in the same boat, and I ’m 
realy to sign papers.” 

Captain Cyrus sat silent a moment with a 
jolly sort of grin on his face. “I ’ve been 
tryin’ to think what year it was I was fust made 
captain, but it’s too fur back; I can’t put my 
finger onit. As for other partic’lars I ’m pretty 
much in the wake of Cap’n Garnish and 
Cap’n Teel here. Perhaps I ’m a good ways 
astern, but I’m younger than they is, and may 
overhaul ’em yit. I ’m ready to sign papers.” 

The situation was interesting and amusing. 
“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that you 
three will make a sufficient crew for our vessel ?” 

Captain Timon immediately spoke up. “ Yes, 
sir. They are all the crew I want. With them 
three I ’ll sail your schooner, and there won't 
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be no complaint. Yes, sir; that ’s what I 
say.” 

Engaging three old men as our crew seemed 
to us a serious matter, and I asked Captain 
Asa to step with me into a back room. Doris 
followed. 

“ Do you really think,” I asked the captain, 
“that these three can work our ship ? ” 

“Of course they can do it,” said he. 
“ Each one of ’em is worth three ordinary sea- 
men; they ’ve got heads on ’em, they has! 
And they ’re as lively as old cats besides, 
Now there ’s Cap’n Garnish. He’s sailed ves- 
sels on every sea on this globe. He’s the man 
that run his vessel —a three-masted schooner 
she was—from the Straits of Malacca to 
Madras, nigh on to fifteen hundred miles, on 
one tack with a stiff nor’-easter, and a hole 
in her starboard quarter as big as that table. 
There wa’ n’t no time to have his ship docked 
if he wanted to save his cargo, and a hole like 
that could n’t be patched up by him and his 
crew. And so twenty minutes after he was run 
into he set every inch of canvas there was a 
spar for, and drove her right slam across the 
Bay of Bengal, with her lee scuppers mostly 
takin’ in water, but her weather-quarter with 
the hole in it high and dry. When he came 
into port at Madras they would n’t believe 
that he ’d raced across the Bay, with his ship 
stove in like that.” 

Doris had listened with admiration. 
could he do that now ?” she asked. 

“ Do it?” said Captain Asa. “ Of course he 
could! He could do it with a hole twice as 
big! And there ’s Cap’n Teel,” he con- 
tinued. “ He was friz up two years in Melville 
Straits when he was commandin’ of a whaler; 
and, more ’n that, he has had his ships wrecked 
under him eleven times, which is four more 
than anybody in this State can say; and he 
and his crew came out all right every time, 
either trampin’ off on shore or bein’ picked up. 
What he has n’t been through is n’t worth goin’ 
through ! 

“And there ’s Cap’n Cyrus. Now Cap’n 
Cyrus is the luckiest seaman that ever sat on 
a thwart. He never had nothin’ happen to him. 
He ’d always run into his home port with the 
same old grin that he set sail with. Once, 
bound to Australia,— I think it was in ’59,—he 
had his three top-gallant masts blown away 
by a typhoon. Now, Cap’n Cyrus said to 
himself that he guessed he ’d got it this time, 
and that he ’d be long overdue at port, for he 
did n’t carry no spare spars along, havin’ got 
out o’ the way of carryin’ ’em on account of 
his bein’ so lucky and never havin’ no need of 
‘em; but this did n’t make him feel grumpy, 
for, as he said to himself, a little change would 
do him good. But, would you believe it? 
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when he anchored at an island to take in fresh 
water, he went on shore himself, and, climbin’ 
a little hill, he saw, on the other side of the 
island, another ship takin’ in water, and the 
skipper was his wife’s cousin, Andrew Tinkey, 
with plenty of spare spars aboard; and Cap’n 
Cyrus’s vessel bein’ rigged up in double-quick 
time by both crews, she got into port a week 
before she was looked out for. I tell you what 
it is, an owner has got to hunt a long while 
before he finds three such cap’ns as them!” 

In spite of my admiration of these noble 
fellows I could not help being practical. I 
could not believe that they would be. able to 
do everything. But when I asked if some 
younger persons would not be needed on the 
ship, Captain Asa answered very decidedly : 
“ No, sir; no young fellows nor boys won’t 
be needed. If you shipped a bigger crew the 
profits would have to be cut up into smaller 
sheers, and the cap’ns would n’t stand that.” 

_ But suppose we don’t make any profits,” 
said Doris. “That would be a great loss to 
these brave old sailors.” 

“ Oh, they won’t lose nothin’,” said Captain 
Asa. “ They ’ve all got good houses, and they 
rent ’em out for the summer to city people. 
I’ve got the lettin’ of them. They’re all wid- 
owers, from two to three times over, except 
Cap’n Cyrus, and his wife has been livin’ for 
nigh on to five year at West Imbury, so he ’s 
as free as a sandpiper, and no funeral in the 
family nuther.” 

Again my practical mind asserted itself. 
“ Look you, Captain,” said I. “ Is it expected 
that we are to furnish provisions for the crew 
as well as ourselves, and to supply money for 
the purchase of the cargo when we get to Bos- 
ton? If that is the case, I think that two- 
sixths of the profits is but a poor return.” 

“ Oh, bother the profits!” cried Doris. “I 
want to hoist anchor and put to sea!” 

Captain Asa looked at heradmiringly. “ You 
’re just like them cap’ns,” said he. “ ‘They ’re 
all hankerin’ to feel the ship heave and to smell 
bilge-water. But what you say is worth cdn- 
siderin’, sir. I'll go and speak to ’em about it.” 

In a few minutes he returned and stated 
that the captains allowed that what I said had 
sense in it, and that they all agreed to chip in 
and each pay one-sixth of expenses for stores 
and cargo. 

* Good!” cried Doris. “ Now everything 
is settled, and let us be on board and away.” 

But there was a good deal to be done before 
we could be “on board and away.” The cap- 
tains, however, were as anxious as Doris to be 
away, and lost no time in the necessary prepa- 
rations, They knew just what to do and what to 
get, and naturally we left everything to them. 

But the whole of the little town took an in- 


terest in the fitting out of the Merry Chanter, 
the stout old ship that had lain so long at 
Cantling’s wharf. Doris received much advice 
and some small presents from the women, while 
the men gave a good deal of voluntary service 
which we well knew was all for the sake of 
their old mates, the four captains. 

Some things I could not help thinking of, 
and standing by Captain Timon on the wharf, 
I asked him if a wooden ship lying so long in 
the water did not accumulate a great many 
barnacles on her side, which would impede 
her sailing. 

A shade of uneasiness passed over the face 
of the old man. “ Of course,” said he, “ when 
a vessel ’s been tied up for two or three years 
in salt water it ’s no more ’n nat’ral that she ’d 
have barnacles on. Natur’ is natur’ and there ’s 
no gettin’ round it, and of course if the bar- 
nacles was cleaned off her she ’d make more 
knots an hour than she would with’em on her. 
But I tell you what it is, sir, if you begin with 
barnacles there ’s no tellin’ how fur you ’ll 
have to go on, nor where you ’Il stop. Why, 
sir, if she was my ship, and things was as 
they is, I would n’t do as much as to paint the 
door of that galley. If you begin anywhere, 
barnacles or paint, you ’re bound to go on, 
and there ’d be no v’yage made in that ship 
this year. It would be like old Tom Duffin of 
Scap’s Neck. Tom was about as well off as 
anybody in these parts. He had a good house 
and a big sloop-rigged fishin’-boat. She wa’ n’t 
as fast as some, but she was so big and safe- 
lookin’ that the city people who came down 
here always wanted to go sailin’ with Tom, 
and he charged ’em high, he did, for in some 
ways he wa’ n’t no fool. But bein’ with these 
fine people so much kinder twisted Tom’s head, 
and one day he went off and bought him- 
self a new shiny black silk hat. That was 
Tom’s turnin’-p’int. With that hat on his head, 
his Sunday clothes, which ought to have lasted 
him all his life, wa’ n’t good enough, and he 
got new ones. Then his wife’s clothes wa’ n’t 
good enough to go along with them, and ghe 
got new ones, Then the children’s clothes 
wa’ n’t good enough to go along with them, 
and they got new ones. And then his furnitur’ 
wa’ n’t good enough to go along with all them 
fine clothes, and new had to be got. And that 
made the house look mean, and Tom set to 
work to build a new one. There ain’t no use 
carryin’ the story all along, but Tom went 
straight from that new silk hat to the Bremport 
poor-house, where he is now; and his wife a 
nurse in the chronic ward, and his children out 
to service in Boston. Now, sir, I look upon 
them barnacles as just the same as that black 
hat. If you begin on them you may not bring 
up at the poor-house, but there ’s no knowin’ 
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where you will bring up. The only thing any- 
body can know is that there will not be no 
v’yage this year.” 

I could readily understand Captain Timon’s 
meaning and his anxiety to start on our voyage. 
If we undertook to put the AZerry Chanter into 
good repair the chances of those four old cap- 
tains feeling the heave of the seas and smelling 
bilge-water would be small indeed. 

“From what you say I suppose you can sail 
the ship, barnacles or no barnacles,” I said. 

“Sail her!” heexclaimed. “ Just you waitand 
see! And the best thing we can do is to hurry 
up her stores and get sail on her. The longer 
she lies here the more barnacles she ’Il get.” 

When I repeated this conversation to Doris 
she declared that Captain ‘Timon was exactly 
right. “We have no money to bedeck and 
adorn the Merry Chanter,” she said, “and if we 
had I would n’t do it. If we got her all into 
sleek and shiny ship-shape I suppose we ’d 
have to have a regular ship-shape crew, and | 
would n’t have that for the world, Let us get 
on board with our four lively old captains and 
sail away before anything turns up which will 
positively have to be done.” 


IV. 


THE “MERRY CHANTER” SETS SAIL. 

As soon as possible Doris and I took pos- 
session of our quarters on the Merry Chanter. 
We occupied the captain’s cabin, and our good 
skipper bunked forward with the crew. 

“If they was common seamen,” said he, 
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I would n’t do it; but as they ’re all captains 
as well as me, I don’t mind.” 

While busily engaged in arranging our cabin 
one morning we were informed that some one 
wanted to speak with us, and we went on deck. 
There we found a person whom for some 
days we had noticed walking up and down on 
the wharf, and showing an evident interest in 
our ship and our preparations. He was a 
fresh-looking, smooth-faced young man, over 
thirty perhaps, who stood up very erect and 
whose general air indicated that he was one 
who, having found out what was good and 
what was bad in this world, had been content 
to act upon his knowledge, but at the same 
time to give himself no airs of superiority 
to other people who had not found out what 
he knew. This was a good deal for any- 
body’s air to indicate; but Doris told me 
afterwards that it was what she thought this 
man’s air indicated. His manner of speaking 
to us was at the same time independent and 
respectful. 

“ Would it suit you,” he said, “to take me 
on board your ship as a passenger ?” 

We were somewhat surprised. “ Where do 
you wish to go?” I asked, 

“ T have been told that you sail for Boston,” 
said he. 

I replied that Boston was our destination. 

“Very good,” said he. “Then I wish to 
go to Boston.” 

“ But, sir,” said Doris, “ you can go a great 
deal quicker by train, you know.” 

“ T donot wish to travel by land,” hesaid. 
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wish to sail by sea. I do not care very much to 
be in Boston, but I wish to go there on a ship.” 

“ Are you a sailor?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” he said; “I ama butcher. For 
four years and a half I have carried on butchery 
in this neighborhood. You can inquire of any- 
body as to my character. I do not wish to 
butcher any more, at least for the present. | 
have saved some money and I intend to travel, 
and it struck me that I ’d rather begin my 
travels on your ship than in any other way. | 
do not wish to work, but to pay my passage. 
Of course, if there ’s a wreck, or a man over- 
board, or the ship takes fire, I’m willin’ to 
do my part as man to man. But otherways 
what I want is to pay my way, and to be be- 
holden to no man, nor to have him beholden 
to me, exceptin’ in such things as are under- 
stood to be owed by man to man.” 

We asked for a little time for consideration, 
and retired to the cabin, whither wesummoned 
Captain Timon. 

“ He speaks us fair,” said Doris. “I think 
he would make a good passenger.” 

Captain Timonthoughtsotoo, “He’savery 
respectable young man,” said he; “straight- 
forward and honest, and means what he says. 
If he wants to get the worth of his money 
travelin’, I guess he knows as well as we do 
that he can get it on board this schooner ; and 
the money he pays will be somethin’ sure to 
count on.” 

“What shall we charge him ?” asked Doris. 

“ Well,” said Captain Timon, “if you make it 
somethin’ that can be divided even intosix parts 
I ’ll be satisfied, and I know the others will.” 

I then madea suggestion based upon the ordi- 
nary fare to Boston, which, after some modifi- 
cation, was agreed to; and I went on deck to 
inform the young man that for so much money 
we would take him as passenger to Boston. 

The butcher instantly agreed to my terms, 
consented to bunk forward with the crew, and 
went ashore to fetch his baggage. In two or 
three hours he returned, bringing his effects in 
acart. ‘They consisted ofa large trunk, a small 
trunk, a square, leather-covered box, two long 
oblong boxes, a package wrapped in an oil- 
skin cloth, and a market-basket, the cover of 
which being slightly raised I saw to be full of 
boots and shoes. Besides these he carried in 
his hand a cage containing a sandpiper, with 
one wing carefully bandaged to its body. 

“It looks like a good deal of baggage,” he 
said to me, “ just for a trip to Boston. But it 
is n’t only to Boston that I want to go. I’ve 
set out to travel just as long as I can keep 
it up. I ’ve sold my horse and wagon, and 
what ’s here is all the property I have, and 
wherever I go I take it with me. As for this 
bird,” he said, “I saw him on the beach with 
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a broken wing, and I caught him, and now 
I’m tryin’ to cure him up. When animals is too 
small to butcher, I ’m fond of ’em.” 

And thereupon, assisted by his carter, he 
carried his property below. 

Doris and I were getting very impatient to 
start on our voyage, but there seemed to be no 
end of delays, the principal of which was con- 
nected with the shipment of stones—cobble- 
stones of varied sizes. As the Alerry Chanter 
could ship no cargo at Mooseley, for the reason 
that there was nothing there to ship, it was 
necessary that she should go to Boston in 
ballast, and these stones were her ballast. 

“They are filling it up from one end to the 
other!” cried Doris. “ I never saw anything 
like it! This waiting for bread and getting 
stones is more than I counted on, Captain 
Timon,” she cried. “ If there are so many bar- 
nacles on the ship I should think they ’d serve 
for ballast.” 

The skipper shook his head. “It won’t do 
to trust to barnacles,” he said, “ though I don’t 
doubt there ’s a good many of’em. But don’t 
be afraid, ma’am. Well get her off before you 
know it.” 

It was on the morning of a Wednesday, the 
third of June, that Captain Timon came to 
us rubbing his hands and declared that the 
Merry Chanter was ready to sail. He called 
the ship the Chander, but that was an abbrevi- 
ation my wife and I never allowed ourselves 
to adopt. 

“Hurrah !” cried Doris, before I could find 
words to express my satisfaction. “ And now, 
dear Captain, let every sail be set, and hoist 
our ensign to the topmost peak.” 

A smile came over the face of the good 
skipper. “I guess we won’t set every sail,” 
said he. “They won’t be needed with this 
wind ; and as to ensign, I don’t know as we ’ve 
got one aboard.” 

“That is too bad!” said Doris. “As soon 
as we are fairly off I ’ll go to work and make 
one myself.” 

Everything being now all ready, and Cap- 
tain Timon having done everything that should 
be done for a schooner clearing for Boston, 
we hoisted anchor; that is to say, we cast off 
the cables which for so long had held the 
Merry Chanter to Cantling’s wharf. 

It seemed to me as if the whole town had 
turned out to see us off and to help us get off. 
More willing hands than were really necessary 
helped the captains to hoist the foresail, the 
mainsail, and two jibs; and when this had 
been done the owners of the willing hands 
scuttled down into their boats, made fast to a 
line from the Merry Chanter, and vigorously 
pulled her bows around so that she might take 
the wind. 
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It wasalong time before her bow got around 
or she took the wind ; but Doris and I and the 
butcher scarcely noticed this, so busy were we 
waving our handkerchiefs and shouting good- 
byes to the women, the children, and the old 
men on the wharf, who in return waved their 
handkerchiefs, their hands, or their hats to us, 
wishing us a lucky voyage, fair winds, and 
smooth water. 

At last the Merry Chanter was got around, 
the wind filled her sails, the boats cast off, and, 
pulling to a little distance, their occupants 
waved their hands and cheered; there was a 
slight inclination of the deck to leeward, and 
our ship was under way. 

It is seldom, I think, that a ship goes to sea 
with a crew composed entirely of captains, but 
the consideration of the fact gave us great 
comfort. Here were men with long lives of 
experience. Whatever might happen, they 
would know exactly what to do. These noble 
seamen had been from pole to pole; they had 
known the desolation of the icy north; they 
had sailed through the furious typhoons of the 
tropics; and with sound ships, or ships with 
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battered sides, they had dashed in safety through 
maddened waves from port to port. And not 
only the best of good seamanship, but the best 
of good luck, we carried with us. In all his 
life Captain Cyrus had never had anything 
serious happen to his ships; and why should 
he begin now? It was especially consoling to 
me, as I looked at my lovely wife, to think of 
these things at the outset of our wedding trip. 
Not only seamen of vast experience, but able 
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and lively seamen, were our captains. Noone 
could imagine that years hung heavy upon 
them. Captain Timon stood at the helm with 
the bold, bright eye of an old sea-king. Cap- 
tain Garnish, acting as mate, strode tall and 
strong along the deck, looking up at the sails 
and rigging with the air of a man who knew 
exactly what each inch of canvas, each stick 
of timber, and each piece of cordage should 
at that moment be doing, and ready, if he 
saw the least thing amiss, to roar out condem- 
nation. 

Captain Teel had assumed the duties of cook, 
and was now shut up in the galley; but Cap- 
tain Cyrus, as lively as a squirrel, and still wear- 
ing his embroidered velvet slippers, was here, 
there, and everywhere, stowing away this, coil- 
ing up that, and making things generally ship- 
shape, and always with a pleasant grin upon 
his face as if it were all an old story to him 
and he liked it. 

Doris ran forward to see how the Merry 
Chanter himself was getting on, and I followed. 
We leaned over the bulwarks of the bow and 
looked at him. There he stood, part of his 
right arm still extended, his head thrown back, 
and his long hair appearing ready to float in 
the breeze, while his open mouth seemed drink- 
ing in the fresh salt air. 

“Look at him!” cried Doris. “ He is all 
ready for the tossing waves, the roaring gale, 
and the brave sea song. How grand it must 
be to stand there with nothing but the sea be- 
fore him, catching everything first, and afraid 
of nothing!” 

Seizing my hands, Doris danced away with 
me over an almost level deck. “Is n’t this 
grand ?” she said. “ And treading our own 
deck! Let ’s pipe all hands to grog!” 

I entered into the enthusiasm, but demurred 
to the grog-piping. 

On the opposite side of the deck walked up 
and down the butcher, clad in an immaculately 
clean white gown of the kind peculiar to his 
trade, and worn probably with the idea of 
keeping the dust off his clothes. 

“ How do you like the sea?” asked Doris 
as we passed. 

“TI think I shall like it when we get there,” 
said the butcher. 

“ Get there ?” she exclaimed. “ Don’t you 
call this the sea?” 

“No,” said he, “ this is Mooseley harbor. 
When we get round that point, two miles 
below here, then we are really out to sea.” 

Captain Teel now appeared and informed 
us that dinner was ready. It had been decided 
that the butcher, as a passenger, should mess 
with us, Captain Timon was also to be one of 
our company, but he declined to leave the 
wheel for the present. 
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The butcher appeared at the table ina neat 
suit of new clothes, having removed his gown. 
He was, indeed, a very tidy and proper-look- 
ing fellow. As he was used to that sort of thing, 
I invited him to carve. 

“ No, sir,” said he quietly, but with decision ; 
“1 have shut the shop door behind me.” 

We had fine sea appetites for our meal, but 
Doris ate hurriedly. “I am so afraid we ’Ill 
pass around the point while I am down here,” 
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she said. “I would n’t for the world miss our 
actual passage out on the bosom of Mother 
Ocean!” 

When we ran on deck we looked about and 
beheld the point still ahead of us. 

“Why, Captain Timon,” cried Doris, “have 
we sailed a bit ?” 

* Oh, yes,” he said cheerily; “ we ’re gettin’ 
on, we ’re gettin’ on. We have n’t lost no head- 
way so fur. This wind ’Il freshen before long, 
and then you ’Il see.” And, leaving the helm 
in care of Captain Garnish, he went below. 

Whether the wind fell off instead of freshen- 
ing, or whether, as Doris surmised, we had 
become accidentally anchored, we certainly 
made but little progress, and there were times 
when it seemed as if the distant point were 
actually becoming more distant. 

As there was no probability of an immediate 
rush out upon Mother Ocean, we went below 
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to look over our little stock of literature ; and 
while so engaged we heard a great sound of 
flapping and banging upon deck. Hurrying 
up, we found that the sails were loosely swing- 
ing and hanging, and that the crew, assisted by 
Captain ‘Timon, were engaged in pulling them 
down. 

“What is the matter?” we cried. 

‘Nothin’ is the matter,” replied Captain 
Cyrus, cheerily. “ We ’re goin’ to fish.” 
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Doris sat down on something. “ Fish!” 
she gasped. 

Captain Timon now came towards us, “ You 
see,” said he, “it ain’tno use tryin’ tomake head- 
way against this flood tide ; and so we thought 
we ’d a great sight better anchor and fish. The 
fish "Il be comin’ in lively with the flood. The 
tide will turn about six o’clock, and then we 
can go out on the ebb and pass the p’int in 
just the prettiest time of the evenin’. And if 
you want to fish, there ’s lines enough on board 
for everybody.” 

For some minutes we were disgusted to the 
point of not being able to say how disgusted 
we were. Then Doris, seeing the captains gath- 
ered at the stern all busy in preparing their 
lines, sprung to her feet and declared that she 
might as well make the best of it, and that she 
was going to fish. 

Captain Cyrus took charge of her, baiting 
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her hook, and cheerily giving her all needful 
help and advice. As for me, I did not care to 
fish; and as for the butcher, he did not care to 
fish ; and, together, we walked forward. 

“It’s my opinion,” said he, confidentially, 
“that this is a stone ship. I ’ll lay two to one 
there ’s barnacles on her like the foundation 
walls of a church, and inside they ’ve loaded 
her up with stone enough for a monument. If 
she ever sticks fast on a bar she 'Il be solid 
enough to build a lighthouse on.” 

“You don’t seem to have faith in the sail- 
ing qualities of our ship,” said I. “ You must 
be sorry you took passage with us.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. “I ’ve come on board 
with all my belongin’s, and I intend to stick 
to her as long as anybody else does. Stone 
ship, or wooden ship, I don’t go back on my 
bargain.” 

The Merry Chanter was lying two or three 
miles from Mooseley and about a mile anda half 
from the point. The wind and tide together 
had swung her around so that she lay almost 
broadside to the distant town. Looking in 
that direction we saw, far away, a little boat. 

The butcher gazed a few moments in silence, 
and then he said: “ There’s a skiff comin’ 


after us from town. Perhaps they think some- 
thin’’s happened. I'll go down and get one 
of the spy-glasses and see who it is.” 


When he returned with the glass he leveled 
it at the boat. For a few moments he gazed, 
and then he said, forcibly, but in an undertone, 
“T’ll be knocked in the head if that is n’t Cap- 
tain Cyrus’s wife!” 

“ What do you suppose she wants?” I asked. 
“Why does she come ?” 

“ No man can tell you that,” he answered. 
“She hates sea air, and won’t live with him. 
But since I’ve been in these parts she ’s come 
down four times to see him, and every time 
he has been away on a fishin’ cruise or some- 
thin’, You know Captain Cyrus goes for the 
luckiest man in the world, But, my conscience ! 
she made it hot for the neighbors when she 
saw the way his house was kept. And now 
she ’s found him off again ; but bein’ anchored, 
she ’s come after us. I'll go and report to the 
skipper.” 

So saying, he walked aft, and taking Cap- 
tain Timon aside, he stated what he had seen. 
I followed, and I perceived that this intelli- 
gence had a wonderful effect upon our skipper. 

“Don’t say a word to Captain Cyrus,” he 
whispered to us. “ We must get out of this in 
no time.” And, without a moment’s delay, he 
piped all hands to haul up fishing-lines, weigh 
anchor, hoist sail, and get under way. 

In these hurried preparations I did what I 
could to help; and the butcher looked as if 
he would like to follow my example, but was 
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restrained by the proprieties of his position as 
a passenger. 

“Tf there ’s any danger of that boat catchin’ 
up,” said he, “I'll lay hold and work like a 
good fellow; for her comin’ aboard will be 
worse than a ship afire.” 

The skipper was now at the wheel. “ We're 
goin’ to run her before the wind,” he said, 
“and we won't try to double the p’int. That 
land off there makin’ the sou’-west line of our 
harbor is an island, and there’s an inlet between 
it and the mainland that we can run through. 
Wind and tide will both favor us, and I reckon 
we can get away; and Captain Cyrus won't 
never know nuthin’ about it. That boat can’t 
pull across the bay after us; she’s huggin’ the 
shore now on account of the tide. Them’s two 
colored men that’s been waiters at a hotel 
that’s pullin’ her. There ain’t a man belongin’ 
to our town that would get out his boat to take 
Captain Cyrus’s wife after him.” 

“ But will not Captain Cyrus suspect some- 
thing from your sudden change of plans?” I 
asked. 

“ He knows the fish would n’t bite,” said the 
skipper, “and that ought to be reason enough.” 

The situation had been explained to Doris, 
and she was wildly anxious to have every stitch 
of canvas crowded upon the Merry Chanter 
that she might speed across the bay, and away 
from that little boat. 

“ What she wants is to come aboard,” said 
Doris, “ and we can’t have a woman like that 
on the Merry Chanter. If she wants to scold 
her husband let her wait until he gets home. 
It is n’t far to Boston and back.” 

Captain Timon smiled at this remark. “ We're 
not on a straight line for Boston just now, but 
if we try to double that p’int she ’ll catch us 
sure.” 

“Then let us forget there is a point,” said 
Doris, who in this matter was exactly of my 
opinion. 

It did not seem the Merry Chanter’s habit 
to dash through the water, but with a good 
wind behind her and a tide more in her favor 
than against her she sailed across the bay at a 
rate considerably greater than that of a boat 
rowed by two inexperienced oarsmen. When 
the little boat saw what we were about she 
left the shore and steered as if to cut us off. 
But it was easy to see that the tide was carry- 
ing her back towards the town. 

The tide also carried us in a somewhat retro- 
grade direction, but by the aid of the wind we 
laid a straight course for the inlet of which 
Captain Timon had spoken. 

Captain Cyrus was kept busy forward and 
suspected nothing of his pursuit by the little 
boat. 

“She has about gin up the chase,” said 
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Captain Timon, looking back at the boat. 
“Them fellows can’t catch a schooner sailing 
afore the wind, and I don’t believe they want 
to try much nuther. We was at anchor when 
they put out from town.” 

I had known oarsmen who, I thought, would 
be able to catch that schooner even were she 
sailing before the wind. 

In about two hours we reached the inlet, 
and Doris and I were surprised to find how 
narrow it was. It was like a small river. 

“Do large ships often go through here?” 
I asked of the skipper. 

“’T ain’t common,” said he, “ but me and 
the other captains knows every inch of this 
inlet and every stage of the tide, and you can 
rest sure there ’ll always be a foot of water be- 
tween her keel and the bottom.” 

The inlet, we were told, was three miles long 
and opened into Shankashank Bay. For a 
great part of this distance the incoming tide 
carried us through, and when we met the flood 
from the bay the inlet had widened so that 
we were enabled to take advantage of the wind 
for the rest of the way. 

It was nearly dark when we emerged into 
Shankashank Bay, but we could see well enough 
to judge that it was a large expanse of water. 

“‘ We may as well anchor here,” said the cap- 
tain, “and make ourselves comfortable for the 
night. Even if she can get anybody to row 
her, it ’s not likely she can come through that 
inlet after us. The tide runs in at both ends 
of it, and meets in the middle, and unless she 
strikes it just at high tide or low tide she ’ll 
find a reg’lar mill-race ag’in’ her fur half the 
way, no matter whether it is flood or ebb.” 

The captains were all busy anchoring the 
schooner and getting down the sails when the 
butcher came up the companion-way and 
beckoned me apart. 

“ Look here!” said he,—and I noticed that 
he appeared somewhat agitated— “do you 
know that there is a stowaway aboard ?” 

“ What?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, there is,” he continued; “a regular 
one. I was down below where it was pretty 
dark, bein’ only one lantern, when I heard a 
voice comin’ from I did n’t know where, and 
sayin’, ‘ Butcher, ahoy!’ I give a jump and 
looked about lively, I cantell you. And directly 


THE “MERRY CHANTER.” 


I see a straw hat a-stickin’ up from the edge 
of a hatchway. ‘Look you, butcher,’ says 
some one under the hat, ‘can’t you get me 
somethin’ to eat?’ ‘Who are you?’ says I: 
‘I am a stowaway,’ he said; ‘and as you are 
neither a captain nor an owner, I hope I may 
persuade you to get me somethin’ to eat, for I 
am very hungry. When the ship is fairly out 
to sea I will come forth, but until then I beg 
you will keep my secret.’ Now what sort of a 
stowaway do you call that, sir?” asked the 
butcher earnestly. 

“ A very odd one,” I answered. “ What did 
you say to him?” 

“T did n’t say no more, but come right up- 
stairs to speak to you; and he don’t know 
whether I ’ve gone to get him grub or to re- 
port him to the skipper.” 

“ Of course we ought to tell Captain Timon,” 
said I. 

“T don’t know about that,” said the butcher, 
shaking his head. “Sea captains are mighty 
severe on shipboard. It’s ten to one they 'd 
drag him out and pitch him overboard, and 
it ’s too dark for him to see to swim ashore. 
I think it will be better to give him somethin’ 
to eat and let him stay aboard till mornin’, 
and then we can put him ashore decently.” 

“ But don’t you think it will be dangerous 
to have such a man on board during the night ?” 

“ You need n’t be afraid of him,” he said. 
“T’ve brought my butcher tools along. And, 
what ’s more, that fellow ain’t got no call to 
come out. What he wants is to keep shady.” 

We talked a little more on the subject, and 
I then agreed that the butcher should give the 
stowaway something to eat, and that nothing 
should be said to the captains or to my wife 
until the morning. 

I was ill at ease, however, and did not sleep 
well that night. After tossing about a good 
deal, I quietly arose and peeped out of the 
cabin door. By the dim light of the lantern I 
saw, not far away, the butcher, sitting on a 
chest. His arms were folded; his eyes were 
open, gazing thoughtfully into the surrounding 
darkness; and by his side lay a bright and 
heavy butcher’s cleaver. 

He did not see me; and I softly closed the 
door, got into my berth, and fell into a sound 
sleep. 


(To be continued.) 











ODE TO A BUTTERFLY. 


HOU spark of life, that wavest wings of gold! 
Thou songless wanderer mid the songful birds ! 
With nature’s secrets in thy tints unrolled 
Through gorgeous cipher, past the reach of words, 
Yet dear to every child 
In glad pursuit beguiled, 
Living his unspoiled days mid flowers and flocks and herds. 


Thou wingéd blossom! liberated thing! 
What secret tie binds thee to other flowers 
Still held within the garden’s fostering ? 

Will they too soar with the completed hours, 
Take flight and be like thee 
Irrevocably free, 

Hovering at will o’er their parental bowers ? 


Or is thy luster drawn from heavenly hues, 
A sumptuous drifting fragment of the sky 
Caught when the sunset its last glance imbues 
With sudden splendor ; and the tree-tops high 
Grasp that swift blazonry, 
Then lend those tifts to thee — 
On thee to float a few short hours, and die ? 


Birds have their nests; they rear their eager young 
And flit on errands all the livelong day ; 
Each fieldmouse keeps the homestead whence it sprung ; 
But thou art nature’s freeman,— free to stray 
Unfettered through the wood 
Seeking thine airy food, 
The sweetness spiced on every blossomed spray. 


The garden one wide banquet spreads for thee, 
O daintiest reveler of the joyous earth! 
One drop of honey gives satiety, 
A second draught would drug thee past all mirth. 
Thy feast no orgy shows, 
Thy calm eyes never close, 
Thou soberest sprite to which the sun gives birth! 


And yet the soul of man upon thy wings 
Forever soars in aspiration; thou 
His emblem of the new career that springs 
When death’s arrest bids all his spirit bow. 
He seeks his hope in thee 
Of immortality. 
Symbol of life! me with such faith endow. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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THE WINTER CAMP—A DAY’S RIDE FROM 
MAIL. 


PICTURES OF THE FAR WEST.—XI. 





aati INCE the West began to call 
\ for specialists the life of 
the frontier has offered 
peculiar inducements to 
young men of technical 
training. It combines the 
inspiration that comes 
of action with opportuni- 
ties for practical experience 
and early responsibility. It 
would be surprising to note 
the ages of some of the men 
in positions of tried sagacity in the West, not 
to mention the phenomenal successes of those 
who have gone up on a wave.of chance. It 
is also the life of conspicuous tests, moral and 
physical. A few months will effectually place 
a new-comer with one or the other of the 
primitive forces that divide the suffrages of 
every new community, or leave him on that 
modern pillory, the unhappy middle-ground 
of postponed issues and divided judgments. 

Of these tests there is one which might be 
given greater prominence in pictures of West- 
ern life. It is a very commonplace ordeal, to 
be met with anywhere by the least interesting 
of us; but it is a peculiarly searching experi- 
ence under the conditions of life on the frontier. 
It is assumed that every person in these new 
communities has some practical reason for 
being there and does n’t mean to “ get left.” 
But occasionally it happens that a man’s life 
pauses in the West, even if he be not alto- 
gether “left.” The pause may last for months 
or for years; in the course of it hope and faith 
in the purpose which brought him there alter- 
nate with a sense of absurdity and defeat. His 
situation is not unlike that of a man in the 
trenches on a field of battle. The balls are 
flying over his head; his part is to lie low and 
wait for orders. He jokes with the man next 
him; he shifts from one attitude of constraint 
to another; he wonders how long this sort of 
thing is going to last. 

We enforce upon children the saying that 
one can always “find something to do”; 
but the capable man with his hands tied, in a 
community where life means nothing if not ac- 
tion, finds there is a bitter difference between 
the “something” that takes the place of work — 
that is invented, nursed, stooped to, as a sick 
man carves jack-straws or pastes scrap-books — 
and the divine gift of a man’s own work that 





comes to him like the angel to Peter in prison, 
with the keys of deliverance. 

We read in an engineering journal, a year 
or two ago, an account of the ceremonies at 
the opening of a canal for irrigation, unlock- 
ing to settlement an immense valley of rich 
but arid land. It was made a great occa- 
sion, with bands of music, and “tributes” to 
the persons chiefly concerned in the achieve- 
ment. We learned that this great success had 
been fifteen years in coming, and that it had not 
come to all of those who were joined to its fate 
in the beginning. The originators had held it 
up for ten years, and when they could no longer 
support the burden a new combination carried 
it on to its completion. It did not appear what 
share the originators had in the triumph ; but 
during those ten years of bondage to a scheme 
they must at least have got some experience, 
of the sort that all triumphs do not supply. 

It would be too much to imply that always in 
the West success is the child of failure, and that 
back of every five years of fortunate activity one 
may look for ten years of unrewarded waiting. 
The best things are not always those that come 
hardest ; but it may be accepted that a certain 
proportion of all the young men who rush into 
the fields of action west of the Missouri will 
have to wait for their success, without the privi- 
lege of laboring while they wait. In stories 
and pictures of the West we see these young 
men on horseback, on forced marches or ex- 
ploring expeditions, engaged in exploits of 
love or war or money-making. A survey of 
the actual field of observation as regards the 
college graduate would find a good many of 
him much less picturesquely employed. He 
is quite as likely to be found “holding down 
a claim” in some sun-baked valley a day’s ride 
from the mail, or in charge of a suspended 
mine or comatose smelter, or wearing out 
the winter in an engineer’s camp waiting 
for orders — becalmed in heart-sick idleness. 
There is no prayer for him in the church 
service; he is not a sick person or a male- 
factor or in peril of his life. But mothers 
and wives know the peculiar nature of his 
trial, and pray that he may be remembered in 
the hour of the march forward, or that he 
may be loosed from the vow, the enchantment, 
the delusion— whatever the spell may be that 
keeps him, dreaming of activity, fast bound in 
the toils of suspense and enforced idleness. 
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BENOZZO GOZZOLI (1420-1498). 


(ITALIAN OL 


ENOZZO DI LESE, surnamed 
Gozzoli after his death, was a 
favorite pupil of Fra Angelico, 
Vasari’s somewhat amusing 
commentary on him is that he 
was “of great invention, very 
fertile in animals, in perspec- 

tive, in landscapes, and inornament. He pro- 
duced so much during his life that it is plain he 
cared for no other occupation; and although 
compared to others who surpassed him in 
drawing he was not very excellent, yet the 
amount of work he did placed him ahead of 
all his contemporaries, because, in the multi- 
tude of his works, some turned out well,” 

At the age of twenty-four he became ap- 
prenticed to Ghiberti, to work for three years 
on the bronze gates of S. Giovanni in Florence, 
and either during these years, or before 1444, 
he painted an altar-piece for the Company of 
S. Marco, and another panel for the church 
of S. Frediano, both of which have perished. 
At about this time he visited Rome, where he 
decorated the chapel of the Cesarini with the 
history of St. Antonio of Padua, which has also 
disappeared. 

From Rome, Benozzo went to Orvieto with 
Fra Angelico, his master, to paint the chapel of 
the Madonna of S. Brizio in the Duomo. In 
July of 1449 he was again in Orvieto, but alone, 
Of his work there nothing remains. In 1450 
and 1452 he was painting at Montefalco in 
Umbria, in 1456 in Perugia, and in 1459 he 
was again at Florence, decorating the chapel 
of the Riccardi palace with a representation 
of a journey of the Magi, which. occupied 
three walls of the chapel, the fourth being 
taken by an Adoration, which is now removed 
to make place for a window. We know the date 
of this painting from three letters addressed to 
Piero Cosimo de’ Medici, at his villa of Ca- 
reggi, in which the artist gives an account of 
the progress of the fresco. 

This work is one of the most remarkable 
of its epoch, not only for its own qualities, but 
for the fortunate circumstances which have pro- 
tected it. It occupies the twosides and entrance 
end of a small chapel which seems to have 
been partitioned off from a hall of the palace. 
Most probably there was originally no window 
and the chapel had its lighting from lamps, 
the window being modern; and the ceiling 
must have been put on after the fresco was 
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done, as there would otherwise have been no 
light to do it in. Even with the present win- 
dow it is difficult to see all of it. It represents 
the procession of the Magi to the stable of 
Bethlehem, the Adoration being given in the 
altar-piece, which occupied the place of the 
present window and is removed. ‘The proces- 
sion has moved from the right of the altar and 
ends with the crowd of all conditions of peo- 
ple which bring up the rear. The retinue 
includes probably all the Florentine person- 
ages of the day, in contemporary costume, on 
foot and on horseback; knights in rich, em- 
broidered coats, valets and squires with hounds 
and hawks, a hunting leopard figuring among 
the accessories, camels, etc.,— an immense and 
gorgeous array, winding through a rich and 
well-invented landscape, up mountain paths, 
and around in a continual line to the other side 
of the altar, where they were supposed to offer 
their gifts. This order was broken by some 
barbarian of the Riccardi dynasty, who cut 
through the fresco to put in a passage-way 
and a door, destroying a portion of the proces- 
sion and moving another, though the original 
door remains as Benozzo arranged for it. 

The progress shown in this picture in the 
naturalistic movement, in the direction pointed 
out by Fra Filippo, is most remarkable. The 
landscape is still purely subjective and de- 
void of the qualities of outdoor work; but 
there appears a most noteworthy distinction 
of specific character in the trees, the evergreen 
and deciduous pines and cypresses especially 
being recalled with landscape feeling, and the 
foreground plants being done in the sentiment of 
a lover of nature. ‘Though recorded as the pupil 
of Fra Angelico,— and so far as the processes 
of his art may be concerned he may have been 
so, as Fra Angelico was an admirable master 
of the fresco and tempera processes,—in the 
spirit of his work, his intellectual and artistic 
tendencies, Benozzois the son and heir of Fra Fi- 
lippo, and his successor in the line which Masac- 
cio had pointed out and the Frate had walked 
in. There is not only the recognition of the in- 
dividual type in all his personages, but there is 
the distinct and undeniable indication of the 
use of the model through drawings made for 
all the figures in his compositions. There is 
no advance towards realism, but a complete 
abandonment of the visionary and ecstatic type 
so marked in Fra Angelico. We come down 
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ZZO GOZZOLI. 59 
of these heads and all the principal figures care- 
ful drawings must have been made from life. 
Every figure says, “I am being drawn by 
3enozzo for his great picture of the Magi.” 


to plain flesh and blood, and every personage 
in this long procession has posed for the draw- 
ing made for it. It is the most extraordinary 
agglomeration of fose-plastique in all the range 


GROUP OF ANGELS, BY BENOZZO GOZZOLI. (FROM THE FRESCO IN THE CHAPEL OF THE RICCARDI PALACE, FLORENCE.) 


It is such a collection of unquestionable por- 
traits as I do not know elsewhere in the world. 
The groups of worshiping angels at the 


of the Renaissance ; and in the densest part of 
the crowd, and.no matter what his action, 
every actor turns his face more or less so as to 
be seen and recognized by those who know right and left of the altar are exquisite testi- 
him. There is no mistaking that for every one monials of the influence of Fra Angelico, and 
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60 BENOZZO 


their loveliness is rendered by Mr. Cole’s selec- 
tion, as the manner of portraiture is by the 
head from the crowd at the end of the proces- 
sion which Benozzo marked as his own. One 


GOZZOLI. 


ing around the room,—the majesty of compo- 
sition that he had learned from Masaccio. It 
is a work in all its qualities saz generis. The 
exclusion of light and weather from it has 


PORTRAIT OF BENOZZO GOZZOLI, BY HIMSELF. 
(FROM THE FRESCO IN THE CHAPEL OF THE RICCARDI PALACE, FLORENCE.) 


sees that it is caught from life, but in the way 
that a sculptor would have studied it, for pure 
form and character. 

In color the work has neither the gaiety of 
Fra Angelico nor the elementary harmony of 
Fra Filippo; nor has it, from the very nature 
of the subject,— being a long procession trail- 


preserved this great work so completely that 
we probably see it much as it was when fin- 
ished, 

Gozzoli’s frescos in the Campo Santo of Pisa 
are more deliberately planned and are works 
of a higher order; but unfortunately, owing to 
their exposed position and the want of care in 





THE VALLEY OF THE WINDING WATER. 


. 

times past, they are comparative wrecks, and 
keep the record, not of their achievement, but 
of their intention. Here we recognize the in- 
fluence of Masaccio in the studied and mas- 
terly composition, in which the “ Noah,” the 
first painted of the series of Bible histories 
which were his themes,—and which it is said 
he painted to show his hand,—is one of the 
most admirable examples in the range of Ital- 
ian art, a classic for all the subsequent gen- 
erations of painters. 

In all we have of Benozzo’s work there is a 
cheerful sense of the influences of nature, and 
a love for children and animals such as we have 
not before him; and in his painting of chil- 
dren he seems especially happy. In his Campo 
Santo series he introduces them on every con- 
venient occasion. ‘The individuality of his 
heads, and even the character of his figures, 
have that air of unmistakable likeness which 
belongs to earnest portraiture, and to a degree 
not indicated in any previous Italian work or 
in any contemporary prior to Giovanni Bellini, 
who was eight years the junior of Benozzo. 

For the next eight years the artist seems to 
have been in Florence and its vicinity painting 
innumerable panels and frescos. For the Com- 
pany of S. Zenobius he executed a panel; in 
the church of S. Agostino in San Gimignano 
a “St. Sebastian delivering the Land from Pesti- 
lence,” seventeen frescos from the life of St. 
Agostino, and in the same town a fresco of 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian. In 1464 he 
was enrolled among the doctors and apothe- 
caries of Florence. In 1466 he restored some 
frescos of Lippo Memmi in the town-hall of 
San Gimignano and painted various panels for 
churches in and near that town. 

In 1468 Benozzo went to Pisa for the great 
series of frescos there and worked for sixteen 
years, but probably not continuously ; and there 
is a popular tradition that he took only two 
years over the whole. There were twenty-four 
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in number, and most of them are well enough 
preserved to follow the intention of the painter ; 
two or three are defaced almost entirely. 
Vasari speaks most highly of them, though 
they were not of the taste of his time, and he 
mentions an ass in the sacrifice of Abraham 
which was very cleverly foreshortened, In 
recognition of his skill the Pisans placed an 
inscription of flattering purport in the midst of 
his work and gave him a place in the Campo 
Santo for his grave. As in the procession of 
the Magi, he introduced in these frescos many 
portraits, of which Vasari mentions those of 
Marsilio Ficino, Argiropoulo the Greek scholar, 
and the artist’s own figure on horseback. In 
Pisa, Benozzo also painted many other frescos 
and panels, which have disappeared for the 
most part. One panel, which Vasari considered 
the best the painter had executed, and which 
was in the Duomo, a St. Thomas Aquinas dis- 
puting with many learned men over his works, 
is now in the Louvre. 

Benozzo was sixty-one when he finished his 
great task in the Campo Santo, Of the last 
seventeen years of his life we know very little. 
In 1484 he was at work on a tabernacle at a 
place not far from Castel Fiorentino, and in 
1497 he is recorded as being called on with 
other artists to give judgment on the works 
of Baldovinetti in the Gianfigliazzi Chapel, and 
in the next year he died, “to the great sorrow 
of the whole city,” as Vasari says, and as one 
can well imagine; and we are told that during 
his residence there he had built himself a house 
which he bequeathed to one of his daughters, 
and that he had lived a godly and industrious 
life and was long remembered in the city. 
The following epitaph was engraved on his 
tomb : 


Hic tumulus est Benotii Florentini qui proxime has 
pinxit historias 
Hunc sibi Pisanorum donavit humanitas MCCCC- 
XCVIII. 
W. J. Stillman. 


THE VALLEY OF THE WINDING WATER. 


Gt valley of the winding water 
Wears the same light it wore of old. 
Still o’er the purple peaks the portals 

Of distance and desire unfold. 


Still break the fields of opening June 
To emerald, in their ancient way. 

The sapphire of the summer heaven 
Is infinite, as yesterday. 


Vor. XXXIX.—11-12. 


My eyes are on the greening earth, 
The exultant bobolinks wild a-wing ; 

And yet, of all this kindly gladness 
My heart beholds not anything. 


But in a still room far away, 
With mourners round her silent head, 
Blind to the quenchless tears, the anguish, 
I see, to-day, a woman dead! 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 








FRIEND 


OLIVIA. 


BY AMELIA E,. BARR, 


Author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Border Shepherdess,” “ A Daughter of Fife,’ 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 


‘¢ Breathe on us for the passing day 
The charm of ancient story.” 


THE KELDERS OF KELDERBY,. 


‘Though God as one that is an householder, 

Called these to labor in his vineyard first, 

Before the husk of darkness was well burst : 

though the worst 

Burthen of heat was theirs, and the dry thirst ; 

Though God has since found none such as these 
were 

To do their work like them: because of this, 

Stand ye not idle in the market-place.” 


HEN Oliver Cromwell held 
the scepter of England, Odi- 
nel Kelder was baron of 
Kelderby and Swaffham. 
He was not ignorant of 
the ancestors who had 
mingled his clay and tem- 
pered the spirit within him. 

For seven hundred years he knew their names 
and their deeds, The furthest away of whom 
he had knowledge he spoke of as “ my fore- 
elder Jahl,” and owned the peculiar blessings 
of his lot to be the result of Jahl’s nobility of 
nature and of his adventurous spirit. 

For Jahl Kelder had been one of that ear- 
liest band of pilgrims who to escape the tyr- 
anny of Harald Haarfager sought liberty of 
mind and person among the eternal snows 
of Iceland. A few years later Jahl joined his 
friend Toddi, or Dodd, in that southward 
search for a fairer home which resulted in their 
settlement on the shores of Cumberland and 
in the dales of Westmoreland. Toddi found 
the Whitehaven, and bought from the monks 
of St. Bees the great woods and lonely dales 
stretching back to Ennerdale, Jahl reached 
the solitary seaward stretches of Silverdale, 
the very region of mystic forgetfulness, with 
its rounded hills and wooded wastes, and its 
great expanse of ribbed and wrinkled sand- 
flasa—-a dim, misty sea, where the flood 
glides up to the land swift and treacherous, 
or, beaten by conflicting winds, is white with 
phantom foam and vexed with spray and 
spindrift. 

Behind him was a waste of sullen moss and 


craggy mounds, unfruitful solitudes so bare 
and desolate that he called them Hardanger 
— the old Norse name for a place of hunger 
and poverty. But Jahl asked little of the 
land; he looked to the sea. It raced round 
its numerous promontories and lay sleeping 
in its bays; and he saw the gray wings of his 
ships peopling the pallid waste. They were 
his hands. They would reach him the good 
things that were not within his grasp. He 
built his big stone hall on the height of Silver 
Scar, and the lonely land, and the misty waves 
bowling in and out of the fog, became dear 
to him. 

Once his friend Toddi sailed southward to 
keep a feast with him, and he said, “ Jahl, thou 
art not wise to build so high; every wind of 
heaven will smite thee.” 

But Jahl answered, “ This is what I think, 
Toddi—the birds that build on the ground 
make very poor nests.” 

Jahl built for his generations. They sat in 
his place and trod in his footsteps and kept 
his memory green. They married into the 
great Saxon families of Swaffham and Millom, 
and twice the Norman De Burgs added the 
quicksilver of their race to the life stream of 
the Scandinavian stock; and as one or the 
other of the race distinctions predominated, 
so was the Kelder of his day. In the course 
of seven centuries the original stone hall had 
become a fine: seat. Not that all the Kel- 
ders had been wise life-tenants of it, but that 
the potency of the Saxon element had been 
frequent enough to repair losses and accumu- 
late capital. So that at the beginning of the 


‘seventeenth century the Kelders were one of 


the great families of the North Country. 
Odinel, the nineteenth of his name, differed 
widely from his ancestor Jahl, but the differ- 
ences were mainly in the inner man. Out- 
wardly he had the great Norse frame, the 
lofty stature, and the blonde complexion of 
his northern kin. His mother had been a De 


Burg, but he owed nothing to her except the 
high-bred nose and the haughty upper lip of 
the Norman race. He had a large compact 
forehead, eyes like tempered steel shining with 
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a steady gleam, a square chin, a firm mouth, 
and a manner at once benignant and austere 
—the manner of a true liegeman of Duty, 
kind, faithful, and intrepid. If he clasped 
hands, it was with a flesh-and-blood warmth 
of grip ; if he smiled, it was with the large, clear 
sincerity of a man without guile. He had the 
heartiness of the Norse nature, the breadth of 
the Norse imagination, and the refreshing 
atmosphere of one who lived in the open air, 
who went alone into the heart of the mists, 
and into the silence of the starry sky, who 
knew the visionary majesties of the mountains 
and the pale, pensive glooms of the valleys, 
and who loved the flavor of the brine and the 
damp fresh air of the northern ocean. 

He was sixty years of age, and he had 
played the man in Israel on every battlefield 
for liberty from long Marston Moor to Worces- 
ter. Life had been a stirring story to him. 
He was sitting one evening very quietly on 
his hearthstone talking it over with the man 
within him. This mighty / was truth itself. 
It told him plainly that at Marston he might 
have been more merciful; that at Dunbar, in 
that great strait between the sea and the Lam- 
mermuirs, he might have been more trustful ; 
that in the red streets of Worcester he might 
have been more just. And he was humbled 
amid his valiant memories, silently appealing 
from the accuser to Him who had made the 
atonement. 

The tall black chair in which he sat had 
been the baron’s own for generations. One 
foot was on its footstool, the other pressed 
down the soft white wool of the hearthrug. 
His left hand lay upon the basket hilt of his 
long rapier, his right hand shaded his eyes, his 
fine head drooped slightly forward. But though 
silent and motionless, he was not alone. On 
the opposite side of the rug Lady Kelder was 
spinning flax. The little black wheel, richly 
carved and tipped with silver, was at her knee, 
and between it and the snowy flax her white 
hands made monotonously graceful move- 
ments. She wore a dress of black silk with a 
lawn kerchief pinned across her breast, and 
a black-silk hood lined with white fell slightly 
backward from her white hair. A handsome 
woman of an unchanging countenance, com- 
pact and conscious, who knew what she meant 
and what she wanted and in what she believed. 

But though she spoke not she glanced fre- 
quently towards her husband, and presently he 
caught her glance and a loving smile flashed 
echo-like from face to face. Then she said: 

“ Nathaniel stays away so much longer than 
was spoken of. What think you, dear heart ?” 

“1 think, Joan, that he will have business 
to be his excuse. Between here and London 
are many hard miles.” 
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“ And also he may come by Kendal. Our 
cousin De Burg has a very fair daughter. I 
have heard that Anastasia has bettered all ex- 
pectations of her beauty; she may be reason 
enough to stay even a wise man.” 

“ Anastasia has Charles Stuart in all her 
thoughts. A Puritan gentleman is her mock, 
and nothing else. What agreement can there 
be between her and our son?” 

“In troth and peace love has no politics. 
Any side will suit him.” 

“ Nathaniel’s politics are the complexion of 
his creed. Joan, think not evil of your son.” 

“ As for creeds, he may take to one you 
think not of. There is a beaten path now be- 
tween Kelderby and Sandys, and Mistress 
Prid—” 

“ Mistress Prideaux is a Quakeress. Dear 
Joan, keep a rein on your thoughts. Nathan- 
iel will give you a betterly sort of daughter 
than that.” 

“T have the fear in my heart day and night, 
a fear unfaceable. There are things I would 
never submit to; that is one of them. A 
Quakeress in Kelderby! God forbid!” 

“ Calmly, Joan. ’T is said they have spiritual 
gifts.” 

“What is the Protector doing to suffer them ? 
I would he were more faithful to the truth.” 

“+A Quaker may privately enjoy his con- 
science, in both opinion and practice; sure 
that is but reason. As for Nathaniel, I think 
he is such a man as will take his own way if it 
sorts with his faith and duty.” 

He rose as he spoke and began to walk 
slowly about the long low room, for the house- 
keeper Jael and a serving-man had entered, 
and the woman put aside Lady Kelder’s spin- 
ning, and the man began to lay the table for 
the evening meal. Jael was a noticeable 
woman fifty years old, fresh and sturdy, the 
right hand of her mistress in all domestic con- 
cerns, the loyal friend of the Kelders, bound 
so willingly by the kindly traditions of many 
generations. She pushed the logs together and 
added fresh ones, and then straightening her- 
self watched for a moment the arrangement of 
the fine pewter service upon the table. This 
being satisfactory, she turned so as to face her 
mistress and said: 

“ My Lady, Susan of Lambrigg and Jock 
the second shepherd want to marry; it puts 
me about a bit.” 

“Tt is a fit marriage, I think, Jael.” 

“True, my Lady, but not a fit time, with 
the spring cleaning to do in Kelderby, and the 
sheep casting their lambs on every fellside. 
It is n't reasonable. But what signifies talk- 
ing? You can’t think what a couple of fools 
they be. They stand to wedding through thick 
and thin.” 
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“Then wedding it will have to be. Dear 
me, Jael, how girls will run into trouble! Is 
it raining ?” 

“Dreeping wet, and very airy; the wind 
being nor’ard and west’ard. You can hear the 
billow-bluster at the foot of the Scar.” 

“Your young master is somewhere on the 
road between here and London, I pray God 
he come to no ill.” 

“Tll keeps its own road, my Lady, and my 
young master is never found on it. He ’ll be 
here anon. Perhaps,” and she stooped to 
move the logs as she spoke — “ perhaps he is 
safe at Sandys.” 

“ Jael!” 

“Yes, my Lady; facts will be.” 

“Facts give way to stronger facts. See that 
all the men and maids come in to prayers. 
Some have made a breach in the good custom 


lately. I will have them all in.” 


“Speak to them yourself, my Lady; it will 
be a long way better. They have been back- 
ening badly in every right thing lately. I am 
often hard set to manage them.” 

At this moment supper was served, and Jael 
threw a lamb’s-wool shawl around her lady’s 
shoulders and placed her seat at the table. 

In the midst of the meal she saw a sudden 
change on the face of the serving-man. ‘The 
loutish chaos of his countenance colored into 
life, and a gleam of pleasure brightened his 
pale eyes. He had heard a footstep that no 
one else had heard, and the pasty in his hand 
was only saved from a fall by his mistress’s 
look of sharp inquiry. Before a word could be 
said the door opened with a swift, noiseless 
movement, and Captain Nathaniel Kelder 
entered, 

No one could have been more welcome; but 
there was a calm gravity in his manner which 
repressed any extravagant demonstration of 
feeling. Lady Kelder, however, had a kiss and 
a whispered word of tenderness which brought 
tears of joy to her eyes, and the baron such a 
grasp and glance as interprets the greeting of 
kindred souls. Then the meal was finished to 
that hurry of general conversation which usu- 
ally follows an arrival. It flitted here and 
there, to persons and things and events, but 
touched none of the real subjects of interest 
until prayers were over and the servants dis- 
missed with the usual blessing : 

“ God be with you, each and all!” 

“ And with you and yours, master.” 

The head-man lingered a few minutes to 
render his account and to receive orders for 
the following day, and during this interval 
Lady Kelder looked with a fond speculation 
at her son. She thought of his cousin Anas- 
tasia de Burg, and of lovely Mistress Prideaux, 
and wondered if he really was in love with 
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either. She never doubted but both were in 
love with Nathaniel. If this opinion wanted 
any confirmation in her mind, she found it in- 
stantly in the beauty of the young man, lean- 
ing with unstudied grace against the high 
chimneypiece of black oak. 

It has long been the false and silly fashion 
to ridicule the Puritan garb ; it is now full time 
to acknowledge that Puritan gentlemen were 
dressed gracefully and picturesquely and in 
the most perfect sobriety of good taste. They 
thought that dark or black garments were fit- 
test for grave and earnest men. We are now 
all of the same opinion. They thought laces, 
perfumes, and jewelry marks of vanity and fop- 
pishness. Every true gentleman in Christen- 
dom now thinks with them. They thought it 
more rational to cut their hair a comfortable 
length than to wear it in womanish curls down 
the back. What sensible man of to-day will 
contradict them ? High Churchmen who still 
delight to nickname them “ Roundheads” 
make a point of cutting their own hair much 
closer. Yes, even in the matter of dress, the 
Puritan was wise and brave beyond his time. 

Nathaniel Kelder could have chosen no 
dress more becoming, even if dress had been 
a subject about which he was troubled. His 

jack-boots covered his knees. His breeches 
were of black leather dressed until it was as 
soft as velvet. His dark doublet showed under- 
sleeves of white linen, and round his neck was 
a scarf of fine lawn broidered at the edge with 
a band of needlework done by his mother’s 
fingers. He was very tall, and had a bright, 
spiritual face set in soft brown hair—a face 
so fine that it gave the impression of being 
formed of some rarer thing than flesh and 
blood. A smile made it luminous. His gray 
eyes were large and dreamy, the downward 
sweep of the eyebrows towards the lashes of 
the eyes when they were raised indicating not 
only a tender heart, but a disposition to melan- 
choly. A mouth of great refinement, candid 
and loyal, softened the threat of his resolute 
chin, and he had an air of distinction which 
was not consequent alone to the condition of 
his good birth, but was partly the result of ac- 
quired self-restraint. Nathaniel Kelder had the 
mastery over his spiritual man. He could cross 
his will without a mutiny. 

It was a relief to the family when the door 
was closed upon them and they could speak 
freely together, for servants if more faithful in 
those days were not less curious, and Master 
Nathaniel’s journey to London had been a 
matter of speculation among them. 

“There be a woman in it,” the head-man 
said among his fellows; “there be a woman in 

it. I met De Burg’s man in Kendal market, 
and I dilly-dallied an hour with him, talking 
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of Mistress De Burg and what gentlemen were 
her servants now; but at the long end, what 
signified ? He let no light into things. I could 
make naught of him, back nor edge.” 

“You had much to do to name young mas- 
ter with Mistress De Burg—a proud-souled 
madam that is hey-go-mad for the Stuarts and 
their kind.” 

“There ’s no need to be put about, Jael. 
It breaks no squares to say that whether Stuart 
or Cromwell be master, we be servants; and 
I do think that young master have been in 
London about the De Burgs. It ’ll turn out 
so, you ll see it will.” 

Primitive natures who trust to their natural 
instinct are rarely mistaken. Nathaniel Kelder 
had been to London in the interest of the De 
Burgs. For although the friendship between 
the families had been broken by political dif- 
ferences, the tie of kinship was of stronger stuff; 
and when De Burg was threatened by the law, 
and his lands in danger of confiscation, Kel- 
der had voluntarily offered himself as his 
cousin’s security. 

“ What success, Nathaniel ?” he asked. 

“ Better than was to be hoped for, father. I 
had two interviews with the Lord Protector, and 
at the first moment he remembered you. He 


said, ‘Kelder’s word is bond for a dukedom’; 


and then he asked how you fared, and anon 
he turned to his desk and wrote somewhat 
concerning the business; afterwards he bid 
me dine that night at the palace.” 

“ What think you of him now?” 

“What I ever have thought. There is no 
man in England to stand beside him, The 
glance of his eyes pierced me like a spear. 
While I was present an officer entered with a 
report concerning the plot of the Fifth Mon- 
archy Men. His anger was great, but he shut 
close his mouth, and I saw he was reining up 
py a strong effort the prancing passions within 

im.” 

Kelder was much moved by this informa- 
tion. In his own heart was a strong leaning 
towards these fervent visionary watchers for 
the visible coming of.Christ the King and the 
reign of the saints on earth. Unknown to any 
soul he had cherished the same longing. 
There was a high hill behind Kelderby, and 
many a morning he had climbed it, and, look- 
ing towards the east, watched for the glory of 
the Second Advent. He was sorry that those 
who watched with him should take up carnal 
weapons and make divisions, and could hardly 
believe it until Nathaniel said : 

“This officer brought with him the stand- 
ard which they had prepared—a fine one 
truly. ’T was folded close, but Cromwell, with 
a strange power, shook it open. So I saw that 
it was a lion couchant, and the motto written, 
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‘ Who shall rouse himup ?’ 1 would you had 
seen the Lord Protector as he stood hold- 
ing the standard. His face was like a battle- 
cry, but oh, the sadness in his eyes! I shall 
never forget it.” 

“ Sure ’t is a wonder so great a man should 
think of dining; but I ’ll warrant he kept his 
dinner-hour, plots and standards and all to 
them! And pray what palace honors he now ?” 

“ He is at Hampton Court, mother.” 

“Those Cromwells at Hampton Court! 
Sure ’t is a sight to make one think. Elizabeth 
Cromwell in the seat of the queen! I marvel 
not if she forget whence she came.” 

“ Dear heart, let the women alone. Oliver 
holds the scepter of England by right divine, 
and Mistress Cromwell is a godly consort to 
him.” 

“ He has long wanted the king’s place; he 
has gotten it then, it seems.” 

“The place wanted him. I, and many of 
my judgment, know that England is pleased 
and well content that he should be there.” 

“ Not all content, as these Fifth Monarchy 
Men show.” 

“ Such out of a godly jealousy misunderstand 
him. In time he will make his work clear.” 

“ But herein others are of a like dissatisfied 
mind,” said Nathaniel. “ Many Christians of 
good quality complain of the spiritual bondage 
in which he leaves them. A deputation of the 
people called Quakers was waiting at Hamp- 
ton Court. I saw not its manner of reception, 
but they also say that ‘Cromwell understands 
them not’; nor are they wiser concerning his 
way of dealing with them.” 

“’T is most likely,” interrupted Lady Kel- 
der, scornfully. “ ‘They are a silly set, so full 
of themselves that they have no room for the 
grace of God. Quakers, forsooth! God give 
us patience when we speak of them! And as 
for the Lord Protector being beyond their 
wisdom, ’t is most likely. A down day for 
General Cromwell when he can fold himself to 
their size! If you will tell me shortly what is 
to be done with your cousins De Burg I will 
leave you to discuss the Cromwells. I find 
them not so pleasant a subject for my sleeping 
thoughts.” 

“ De Burg has permission to remain within 
his domains. He is not to go beyond them.” 

“God knows he will cross seas whenever he 
has matter to carry the king. I mean Charles 
Stuart.” 

“ He is to give his word not to cross seas,” 

“ His tenfold oath would not bind him.” 

“Then you must know that my father is 
surety for his word. If it cannot be depended 
upon, we stand to lose ten thousand pounds 
forfeit.” 

“Baron, you have done a wicked thing. 
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Why should you endanger your own estate to 
save De Burg’s? Conceive how merry a busi- 
ness it will be for him to cheat and mock his 
Puritan cousin! I say, it was ill done to pledge 
your land.” 

“Dear Joan, I pledged my word. I will 
pillar my word with my land. Is myland worth 
more than my word? I trow not.” 

“De Burg called you traitor, and in the 
beginning of this fight he did you many an ill 
turn. The Lord of Hosts has given our side 
the victory; ’t is an open insult to his mercy 
to make friends with your foes.” 

“ De Burg was my cousin before he was mine 
enemy. My mother was his mother’s sister.” 

“ David says—” 

“ Joan, I go not back to Sinai. He that came 
out of Nazareth said, Love your enemies; do 
good to them that do ill to you.” 

Then there was a little silence. Lady Kelder 
was trembling with anger. A verse of Scripture 
may bring a wise decision in a question of right 
or wrong, but it oftener comes like a sword 
than as a peacemaker. So though it was im- 
possible for her at the moment to dispute so 
plain an order, she felt that there were ways of 
meeting it, and she held these in reserve. 

Then Nathaniel leaned forward and took 
her hand, and his bright face drove away the 
gathering shadows on her brow. “ We had a 
poor dinner,” he said. “ If I had been curious 
about my food, I should have wished myself 
at your table, dear mother.” 

“ Mistress Cromwell knows neither how to 
cook nor how to let cooking alone. ’T is a 
strange ordering which puts her in royal rooms 
and royal dress; but many heads have learned 
to lift themselves not before used to it.” 

“She is very quiet, and her dress not so 
brave nor so becoming as yourown. A black 
velvet she wore, but shabby; and the lawn 
broidery poor and darned, and wanting that 
spotless purity which is better in my eyes than 
broidered bands.” 

“T have heard that Mistress Cromwell was 
not too neat—a bad fault in a woman; and 
the Lord Protector was but a sloven ere the 
days of wearing steel corselets and of scepter 
holding.” 

“ As for the room, there were some fine tap- 
estry hangings, and window curtains of scarlet 
baize, and a couch covered with fly-colored 
damask. And the Lord Protector had an el- 
bow chair, and there were backed stools for 
the rest of the company. But the long black 
table compares not with the carved oak table 
and chairs of this room; and the andirons 
were neither so heavy nor so bright as these” ; 
and Nathaniel, as he laid a fresh log across 
them, lightly touched the brass hearth furnish- 
ings which were his mother’s pride. Sothe brass 
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andirons and the carved oak furniture, though 
but dumb comforters, softened the first stinging 
sense of the baron’s improvident translation of 
the great Nazarene’s command. 

In the morning it was decided to inform De 
Burg as early as possible of the mercy shown 
him, especially as it was necessary to be ex- 
plicit concerning the restraints and obligations 
upon which it was to be continued. “’T is only 
kind to ride over to Kendal at once, Nathan- 
iel,” said the Baron. “Suspense is ill com- 
pany, and De Burg must be an anxious man.” 

“”T is you, Odinel, that should be the anxious 
man,” said Lady Kelder. “ De Burg counts 
the years of Cromwell’s life, and assures him- 
self that with Cromwell dies the Common- 
wealth. His estate is now loaded with debt. 
The king returning will cancel all claims. 
King or Cromwell, he need not fret himself very 
much. And why go not you yourself? ’T is 
but right he should take the favor from your 
hands, and the orders which bind it; right 
also that he should give you thanks for your 
kindness. I think not of his promises. I trow 
he will keep none that sort not with his interest 
and his inclination.” 

“De Burg hates an obligation, especially 
from me. Why force him to say words he 
means not? I have the approval I want 
already.” 

“ Consider your own unreason, Baron. You 
will keep De Burg out of the temptation to say 
false words, and you will send your own son 
into snares laid by the flesh and the devil 
hard for any man to resist.” 

Nathaniel smiled. “ Vainlyis the net spread 
in the sight of any bird, mother. My cousin 
Anastasia is known to me. I acknowledge her 
beauty, but I feel it not.” 

“ Nathaniel, the self-confident fall before 
they know that they are in danger. Anastasia 
suffers no man to escape her witcheries.” 

“T have seen her frequently; I am not 
bewitched.” 

“The pitcher goes often to the well, and 
gets broken at last.” 

“ Anastasia will not break my heart, dear 
mother. I can watch all her wiles, and slip 
away from them.” 

“From afar things appear so easy to do. 
But if you are determined to try experiments 
with yourself, Nathaniel, at least do it with 
deliberate question and answer.” 

Then the horses were brought to the door, 
and Nathaniel kissed his mother’s hand and 
mounted. His father was to ride part of the 
way with him, and the two men went slowly 
together across the moor and up the hill. A 
couple of lurchers flashed like gray snakes 
through the bracken around them; and the 
colts came whinnying with staring eyes and 
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streaming manes to watch and wonder at the 
splendid thrall of their bridled kind. Indif- 
ferent to all such matters, they went calmly 
forward, talking not so much of the business 
with De Burg as of the Lord’s great dealings 
by General Cromwell. 

And afar off Lady Kelder watched them 
winding round the fells. “I wish this day’s 
work bring not misfortune and ruin,” she 
whispered, and her heart sighed as she passed 
inside the door with that still, drawling step 
too often prelusive of sorrow. She was a 
brave woman by nature, and yet she tainted 
the sweet spring air with whispers of appre- 
hension. Oh, how difficult it is to speak good- 
omened words ! 

Il. 


BLAME THYSELF. 


‘‘O woman, woman, woman! All the gods 
Have not such power of doing good to men, 
As you of doing harm.” 


‘‘ A generous fierceness dwells with innocence, 
And conscious virtue is allowed some pride.” 


Who will pity a charmer that is bitten with a 

serpent, or any such as come nigh wild beasts ? 

. An enemy speaketh sweetly with his lips, 

but in his heart he imagineth how to throw thee 

into a pit: he will weep with his eyes, but if he 

find opportunity he will not be satisfied with blood. 
— Ecclesiasticus xii. 13-16. 


NATHANIEL entered Kendal early in the 
afternoon. It was then a very aristocratic town, 
full of fine houses built of the mountain lime- 
stone. The ripple of the swift running Kent, 
the pleasant stir of the fresh wind in the pop- 
lars, the jubilant notes of the church bells — 
all these sounds but deepened the silence and 
peace of the proud and beautiful city. It 
seemed to be a proper home for gentlemen 
and gentlewomen who lived at their ease and 
who had given their own air of serenity and 
spotlessness to the place. 

In Stricklandgate Nathaniel met the great 
beauty Mary Bellingham. She was riding a 
superb Barbary mare, walking it slowly up the 
wide street, pleasantly conscious of her own 
loitering and of the creature’s impatience at 
it. It lifted high its dainty feet and let them 
fall with distinct yet rebellious efforts to realize 
its rider’s dreamy mood. Nathaniel passed her 
bareheaded, and the royalist beauty vouch- 
safed him the shadow of a cold smile. In the 
thoughtless days of childhood she had once 
chosen Nathaniel for her valentine. What 
heartburnings, what loss of life and love, lay 
between that hour and the present! Ere he 
reached De Burg Hall many sad thoughts had 
followed that glimpse of the lovely face of his 
boyish sweetheart. 
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De Burg was an old ecclesiastical house, and 
was built, as such houses were apt to be, in 
the snug shelter of a rich valley. High hills 
surrounded it, but the long, low building of 
gray stone spread itself among green meadows 
and under the shade of ancient sycamores. 
It had been granted to the De Burgs at the 
time of the great spoliation in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and hitherto they had gripped 
tight to it. 

Even in this crisis of his family Stephen de 
Burg did not worry himself greatly as to his 
possessions. He had a firm belief in the down- 
fall of Cromwell; a firm conviction that the 
science of government was impossible to the 
mechanical classes. A few years, more or less, 
and the king would come to his own, and be 
received gladly by them. A Puritan confisca- 
tion might be troublesome, an imprisonment 
in the Tower even more so, but at any rate 
they would beclaims upon King Charles which 
he would abundantly pay. 

Such ideas made him tolerably comfortable 
until the Puritan hand was upon his estate 
and the Puritan threat of imprisonment in his 
ear. Then he had found his kinsman Kelder 
to be sufficient for his necessity. He had, how- 
ever, no gratitude for this gracious interference 
in his fate; for De Burg not only loved to goa 
motive-hunting, but he also deliberately hunted 
for the very worst motive he could find. 

“ Cousin Kelder has become my bondsman! 
Nathaniel has gone to London to get the old 
brewer’s assurance of quit and safety! What 
of that? These godly fellows have plenty of 
worldly wisdom. Never trust me if Kelder sees 
not that the king must soon come back. Then 
he will expect De Burg to protect Kelderby 
and Swaffham. Willl? I never pretended to 
wisdom, but I should be the perfectest fool 
if I paid such back debts.” And De Burg 
laughed with harsh amusement at the thought. 
“ As for Nat Kelder, I ’ll swear he has been 
in love with Asia since he was as high as my 
top-boots, and he thinks ’t would be ‘a com- 
fortable dispensation’ to add De Burg to 
Kelderby and Swaffham. Fair and softly, my 
young cousin, ’T will be a miracle if you com- 
pass it. Here he comes, with all the assurance 
imaginable. Lord, how I hate such com- 
plaisance !”’ 

For to this mental criticism De Burg had 
been watching the approach of Nathaniel. 
He turned with the last exclamation and went 
to the gate to meet him. More anxious than 
he would admit, Nathaniel’s promiseful face 
lifted an unacknowledged weight off his heart. 
He could not help reciprocating the smile of 
his visitor as he held out his hand, and said 
almost merrily : 

“Well, sir, are you come to turn me out 
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of house and home? Am I to visit Tower 
Hill? Is my head wanted for Westminster or 
Temple Bar?” 

“I come with no such unhandsome news, 
cousin. Your undoing is in your own hands, 
and in none other. In your house and within 
your boundaries and your native town you 
are as much lord as ever. Only cross not seas 
or hold communication with Charles Stuart; 
if you do, it will be at your life’s peril.” 

“ Faith! I would as lief hold life from Beel- 
zebub as from Oliver. A pretty topsy-turvy 
world, when an old fen farmer and brewer 
says ‘thus and so’ to English nobles!” 

“You offend uselessly, cousin. I dispute 
not that it is a large bill on your patience; 
but it must be discharged, or worse conse- 
quences. And for my father’s sake sure you 
will carry yourself wisely.” 

“T will carry myself as suits myself. Fear 
not; I will make shift to endure it.” 

“ Let me tell you soberly —” 

“ Nay, then, | swear I will have no sober 
talk from you. All your wisdom won’t mend 
my humor. I am fallen out with the whole 
world to-day ; but I am mightily obliged to my 
cousin Kelder, and for his sake —and yours 
also—TI shall think better of a Puritan as 
long as I live. I pray you go in and refresh 


yourself. You will find Asia in the garden 


with two of her present servants. And we 
will meet at table for further discourse.” 

Nathaniel had in his mind a plan far more 
to his liking, but he did not care to provoke 
disputings about it. De Burg was bound for 
the hills. In their silent places he could safely 
swear out his passion at the world and the 
ruling of it. He stimulated his anger with 
memories of the days in which he had lounged 
about Whitehall and Hampton Court and 
drank deeply of every cup of sinful enchant- 
ment; when he had swaggered and bullied 
with all that mad crowd, and laughed him- 
self into the belief that the solid Saxons of the 
fen country were a handful of clowns scarce 
worthy the swords of the courtly nobles. 

He was a swarthy man, a little corpulent, 
fiery, credulous, and false, with the insolent 
manners which belong to natures so vulgar 
that they cannot endure any one above them, 
be it prince or God, There had been times 
when he had hated the late king as heartily 
as he now hated Cromwell—as heartily as he 
would hate any one who could put a check 
upon the license of his will and way. So it 
had been hard for him to assume any decent 
amount of gratitude, and Nathaniel, in spite 
of his lovable disposition, felt that he could 
have borne a real injury easier than this neglect 
of a self-evident right. 

When De Burg turned away from him he 
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entered the house. A servant took him to a 
chamber, and he washed his faceand hands and 
put on a clean band, and then refreshed himself 
with some cold roast beef and a measure of ale. 
But it was not a satisfactory meal. The con- 
tinued absence of Anastasia deepened his feel- 
ing of resentment, especially as he heard at 
intervals the shrill mockery of her laugh and the 
willful vibrations of her clear, resonant voice. 

He ate with conscious deliberation. If his 
restless disappointment arose from any remem- 
brance of love for his cousin, it was his duty 
to cross its demands, And he did so with an 
over-exacting fidelity. ‘The servants wondered 
at his slow precision and his thoughtful dally- 
ing with a very ordinary dinner. He was really 
speculating as to whether Anastasia knew of 
his presence; he was listening for her step, he 
was involuntarily watching the door. Every 
time it moved he was expecting to see the dark, 
piquant, provoking face of Asia de Burg. 

But she came not, and when his meal could 
be no further prolonged he walked with a slow 
indifference to the door opening into the gar- 
den. Really the indifference was not alto- 
gether affected; he had been telling himself 
that to go to Anastasia was to go deliberately 
into temptation, and he preferred the tempta- 
tion to come to him. Somehow the folly that 
takes us unawares seems more excusable than 
the folly we premeditate. But why suffer him- 
self to be tried in either way? De Burg had 
felt the commonest form of gratitude to be a 
trial, Anastasia had a pride equal to her father’s. 
If she did not wish to express her obligation, 
why should he compel her to do so? It was 
ungenerous. He might at least try to emulate 
that noble not-caring of the Divine heart which 
sendeth rain and sunshine alike on the thank- 
ful and the unthankful. Thinking thus, he re- 
solved to leave De Burg at once. 

But even while Wisdom spoke to him, her 
words were silenced by aclear, peremptory call. 
It filled the chambers of his ear and the cham- 
bers of his heart. He blushed like a girl when 
she hears for the first time the call of Love, 
and he answered it as promptly as if it had 
been the Lord General’s bugle on the battle- 
field. His feet seemed to move without his 
option; he stamped them on the gravel to as- 
sure himself of his own will in the matter, and 
as he went the same penetrating call urged 
him again and yet again: 

“ Nathaniel! Nathaniel! Nathaniel!” 

There were three terraces, and she was on 
the lowest one, but the clear lingering syllables 
appeared to fill all the space around him. He 
went rapidly from terrace to terrace, taking the 
low broad steps he knew not how. Onthe outer- 
most edge of the lowest there was a fish-pond 
surrounded by a wide margin of green turf, 
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bordered with sweetbrier now full of its spring- 
tide scent. The thyme’s perfumed sprig and 
the delicious odors of wall-flowers and auricu- 
las seemed to make a part of the voice. He 
could not separate sound and scent; nor did 
he try. 

In a moment or two he saw Anastasia stand- 
ing on the turf. She was playing battledore 
with two gentlemen, and with face and arm 
uplifted was bending slightly forward to catch 
the feathered toy. In the act she let the bat- 
tledore drop to the ground and turned towards 
Nathaniel. Her face and throat and bosom 
were rosy with the exercise, her eyes glinting 
with mirth, her dark hair tossed into a pictur- 
esque mass of curls falling so low as to cover 
her shoulders and even partly veil her bosom. 
Her dress was of fawn-colored satin adorned 
with a great number of pink bows, and there 
were large pink rosettes upon the insteps of her 
shoes, and long streamers of pink ribbon upon 
the shepherdess hat which she had flung upon 
the grass. 

She came to meet him radiant, wearing all 
her enchantments. The touch of her jeweled 
fingers, the scent of her garments, the darting 
light from her eyes, the slight pout of her beau- 
tiful lips, the caressing tones of her voice, took 
him captive at once. Squire Chenage and Cap- 
tain Bellingham, with whom she had been play- 
ing, watched with a dark scorn a meeting so 
little to their liking from many points of view. 
Hating each other cordially, they still more 
cordially agreed in their hatred of Captain Kel- 
der. With marked hauteur they went to the side 
of the pond and engaged in a meaningless con- 
versation about the size of the pike and the 
tench. Nathaniel heeded not the movement; 
he was scarcely conscious of their presence 
until Anastasia dropped his hands and went 
to give them a courteous dismission. 

“ My cousin Kelder,” she said, “ has been to 
London on our affairs, and I am in the humor 
of being pleasant to him. As ’t is the greatest 
conquest I shall ever make of my pride, you 
must give me leave to practice the new virtue.” 

Captain Bellingham took his discharge with 
good-humored raillery. Squire Chenage looked 
darkly at Kelder and avowed his intention of 
“ playing the game out with him.” 

“ You had better not, Squire,” answered An- 
astasia, with snapping eyes and emphasis. “ He 
is swifter than you dream of.” 

It was a trying situation for the two gallants, 
and they did not bear themselves to advantage 
init. Nathaniel’s beauty and air of confidence 
and Anastasia’s cool indifference flustered and 
irritated them. It brought out the bravo in 
Bellingham and the bully in the ruder Squire ; 
and somehow their satin doublets and their 
scented lovelocks gave to their mien of real 
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anger an air of swagger and fanfaronade which 
was altogether unjust. 

Dimly conscious of this effect, they hurried 
across the terrace, swinging their feathered 
hats and feeling in the hot passion of the mo- 
ment their ribboned points and boots trimmed 
with ruffs of Flemish lace to be quite out of 
keeping with the rude greeting they would have 
been delighted to exchange with the young 
Puritan. Both of them glanced at Nathaniel 
as they passed him. He stood by one of the 
pillars which supported the lower steps, and 
against the white limestone his tall, dark figure 
was @ graceful and conspicuous object. ‘Their 
glance met an instant and courteous response. 
Nathaniel lifted the high, plain hat which was 
such an offense to courtly taste, and in so do- 
ing revealed more distinctly the strong yet 
delicate beauty of his countenance and the 
close clustering curls of his bright brown hair. 

It is not necessary to record the few em- 
phatic words with which Chenage and Belling- 
ham expressed their feelings; those of Anas- 
tasia, though sweet and pleasant, had a deeper 
malice, a more enduring and far-reaching un- 
kindness. She stood at Nathaniel’s side the 
incarnation of mocking beauty, watching the 
two young men out of sight. It was not nec- 
essary for her to speak; Nathaniel understood 
the glint of her eyes, the almost unconscious 
rhythm of her body, caricaturing the ungrace- 
ful walk of the be-ribboned swains. 

“ T admire how these men dress like women,” 
she said atlength. ‘“ Give me, cousin, the privi- 
lege to ridicule them a little. For my own lik- 
ing I would that men ever wore leather or 
steel. Chenage in his leather hunting-suit 
is very much of a man, and Bellingham in 
his uniform not so laughable as in purple 
and white satin. Upon my word, cousin,” 
and she looked steadily in his face, “I find 
you extremely handsome and extremely well 
dressed. Come now, sit down, and you shall 
tell me how Mistress Cromwell lives in the 
king’s house. ‘"T is said she goes into the 
palace kitchen, and is never so happy as 
when among the pots and pans. People that 
pretend to know say so.” 

Then Nathaniel spread his cloak upon the 
lowest step of the flight, and they sat down 
together. But he told her first of the Protector’s 
clemency, and explained the easy terms upon 
which it was proposed to save the lands of De 
Burg. He passed by as lightly as possible his 
own and his father’s share in the arrangement, 
and Anastasia was not generous enough to 
acknowledge it. Still it was easy to see that in 
spite of her affected recklessness she had been 
exceedingly anxious as to the result of the visit 
to London. 

“ It is simple salvation,” she said. “I have 
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been planning a life for myself when I should 
be turned out of De Burg.” 

“You would have come to Kelderby. The 
house is big enough for six families. There are 
even rooms which I have never seen open.” 

“ Haunted rooms, or my life for it. All the 
rooms in De Burg are haunted. I have seen 
the ghosts many a time and oft.” 

“ Asia!” 

“T ‘’ll swear it. Old abbots and monks 
gliding about, looking for the souls they have 
lost. But I should not have gone to Kelderby. 
I should have gone to the king at Paris. ’T is 
but a beggarly court he keeps there; but he 
hath a gay heart, and by all accounts there 
are merry times. I can sing a song with any 
one. When women can’t work, they can sing. 
Heigh-ho! ’T is a queer world, dear cousin.” 
And she moved closer to him and gently stroked 
his hand. 

Every caressing movement made life in its 
innermost room tremble with pleasure. He 
was speechless under her charming. If he 
could have spoken he might have broken her 
spell. But he sat passive, watching the rich 
carnation of her cheeks and the sensitive play 
of her tempting lips. 

“ Yes, I could have sung the king out of a 
dukedom; and though you sit dumb as an 
owl, I vow I will sing you out of a chorus.” 
She darted like a bird across the band of turf 
and took from the margin of the pond a lute. 
“ Listen!” she cried. ‘Then a wild sylvan mel- 
ody was flung into the air, a melody that 
seemed to be made of the glad rustling of trees 
and the gurgling of running waters. Her voice 
lifted the tinkling notes higher. She came for- 
ward slowly, singing as if her whole being was 
nothing but a song: 

‘¢¢A North Country lass 

Up to London did pass, 

Although with her nature it did not agree ; 

Which made her repent, 

And so often lament, 

Still wishing again in the North to be. 

Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 

They flourish at home in the North Country !’ 


“ Sing, cousin, 
‘¢¢Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree’ — 
“ Sing, cousin, sweet cousin, sing, 


‘¢ ¢Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish at home in the North Country!’” 


She was standing before him, her eyes were 
searching his, she stooped slightly forward, and 
the witchery of the bright impassioned face 
was irresistible. His lips parted at her next 
imperative glance, and, willing or unwilling, 
without any conscious consent, he was mingling 


his voice with hers, and telling all the flowers 
and birds around them, 


‘¢¢ Oh, the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
They flourish at home in the North Country!’” 


They sang the whole song through, and at 
every verse they drew closer together. When 
she laid down the lute her head was on Na- 
thaniel’s shoulder and his arm was around her 
waist. She had sung her soul into her face. It 
was gazing passionately from her eyes, it was 
beating at the door of her lips. For a few 
moments speech was the most impossible and 
the most unnecessary of things, the significant 
language of music had said so much more than 
common words would have ventured upon. 
That Da Capo of the last two lines had broken 
down the floodgates of feeling and let both 
hearts flow together. 

The silence which followed was to Nathaniel 
even sweeter than the song. He did not venture 
to break it. But in a few moments Anastasia 
wearied of the tension, the light faded from 
her face, the enthusiasm of the strife was over. 
She felt that she had conquered, and she made 
haste to claim the spoils. 

“ Nathaniel!” 

“ Asia! I believe you have been playing 
upon my heartstrings. I am ina trance of —” 

“ You are going to say, ‘ I love you.’ I swear 
you shall not say such foolish words. Iam weary 
of hearing them.” 

“ What then shall I say?” 

“Say nothing. What will you do for me?” 

“ What is it you wish me to do?” He spoke 
almost in a whisper, and with a singular soul- 
reluctance. 

“Ah,me! Help me about my brother John. 
If you help me not, he and I are both undone.” 
Her eyes were brimming with tears, she gazed 
pitifully into Nathaniel’s face, and then gave 
way to unrestrained weeping. 

Nathaniel was shaken soul and body between 
his pity for the woman and his indignation at 
the thing she had asked him to do. From his 
earliest youth John de Burg had been a rep- 
robate. Hating the discipline of his father’s 
authority, he had fled to sea when but fourteen 
years old and joined the Turkish pirates who 
at that time ravaged the west coast of England. 
For the tyranny and extravagance of King 
Charles had left all the forts and castles of 
the west unguarded; their villages were fre- 
quently plundered, and many Christian men 
and women were captured and sold into a cruel 
and hopeless captivity. 

And John de Burg had led these infamous 
pirates to the coasts of his own county. His 
boyish form had been recognized in several 
attacks. "[ was even said that he had lured 
four of his father’s tenants to the ship, which 























had carried them away. Such an apprentice- 
ship to crime had brought forth its natural 
results. He was now a man of thirty-eight, 
and he had made his name a terror to all 
merchant vessels. For he attacked indiffer- 
ently English or foreign crafts, and the dol- 
lars and doubloons of Spanish galleons, or the 
sugar and timber of Bristol and Colchester 
ships, were alike his prizes. He had even taken 
the spoils of the sea from the hardy fishers of 
Newfoundland. As for the sailors of the cap- 
tured vessels, a miserable choice of fates was 
given them —they could join De Burg’s fleet 
of pirates and slavers, or be sold into slavery, 
or die. 

King Charles, whose clemency could gener- 
ally be bought, had been compelled to pass 
sentence of outlawry on De Burg, and Crom- 
well had sent a ship to take him on the high 
seas and hang him at the yard-arm of his 
own vessel. It was evident, then, that he had 
been badly pressed. Nothing but a feeling of 
desperation could have driven him off the sea 
and back to a home in which he had not a 
friend but the half-sister who had seen him 
only twice, and then by stealth. 

Yet Anastasia had never felt so true sym- 
pathy for any living creature as for this grace- 
less brother. The tie of blood, now so much 
weakened by the selfishness engendered by 
civilization, had then its primitive strength ; 
and upon this basis she had built up a wonder- 
ful and mysteriously romantic affection. For 
though she had seen so little of her brother, he 
had not suffered her, after their first stolen in- 
terview, to forget him. Strange men had 
brought her at intervals presents from him 
which she thoroughly appreciated — jewels 
and brocades and fine lace, curious boxes and 
scents, and not infrequently little leather bags 
full of gold pieces. 

And John de Burg really had for his sister 
a feeling more akin to unselfish love than 
seemed possible in a nature so perverted. In 
their clandestine and dangerous interviews she 
had charmed him. He felt proud of the fair 
girl who gave him her heart without inquiries 
or stipulations, and who never reproached him 
with the past or asked anything for the fu- 
ture. He had frequently taken great risks to 
send her tokens of his remembrance, and when 
at last he found himself forced to fly from his 
enemies, instead of fighting them, he had thrown 
himself without a doubt upon her love and re- 
sources, 

Hitherto she had defied suspicion by her very 
boldness. She had secreted him under his 
father’s roof for six weeks. Nor had she found 
it very difficult to do, for she had ever ruled 
her household with careless prodigality. There 
was in De Burg Hall none of that methodical 
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surveillance which was the custom and delight 
of the ladies of that time. De Burg lived for 
his outdoor sports, and was satisfied if the de- 
mands of his appetite were met in a way which 
his taste approved. His dining-room and his 
sleeping-room were the only apartments in his 
house he visited, unless there was company of 
sufficient degree or number to make it neces- 
sary to open the guest parlors and chambers. 
But during the last four years such occasions 
had been rare. The king in exile drained his 
loyal nobles and gentry of money; they had 
little left for private entertainments. 

As for Anastasia, she lived only for her own 
delight. She ate delicately, and dressed beau- 
tifully, and read the ponderous romances of the 
day, or amused herself with the peculiarities of 
her lovers. She held the reins of the household 
in a very slack hand, and the servants natur- 
ally took their lives as easily as possible. None 
of them, at least, thought it necessary to clean 
rooms which were not to be used; and Anas- 
tasia was now thankful to herself for her indif- 
ferent housekeeping. 

John de Burg had therefore unmolested 
possession of a chamber in the main wing, and 
he kept the key, so that it could not be care- 
lessly entered from the outside. It also com- 
municated by another empty room with a small 
cormdor upon which Anastasia’s own apart- 
ment opened. At first she had found dif- 
ficulty in procuring a sufficiency of food; 
but she soon hit upon the plan of asking her 
lovers to eat with her, and then giving them 
the credit for the plenteous meals which dis- 
appeared from her table. And she made so 
many adroit suggestions and such merry talk 
about their able appetites that no one for some 
time suspected her sincerity in the matter. 

But within the last week a strange uneasy 
feeling had been growing in the household. 
A personality cannot be long unfelt, and the 
personality of John de Burg was too potent 
not to find out and penetrate the human ele- 
ment surrounding it. De Burg was the first to 
become restless under this unseen influence. 

“T 'll swear I heard a strange footstep last 
night, Anastasia—on the chamber’s floor.” 
And he looked at his daughter with a glance 
the deeper interrogatory of which she perfectly 
understood. 

But she met his suspicious inquiry with a 
mocking raillery. 

“None of my present servants have the 
spirit to venture so far. I was reading ‘ Polex- 
andre,’ the wearifullest of books, I think ; and 
I heard nothing but the rats and the mice. I 
pray goodness they eat not up the velvet and 
leather furniture.” 

“Then concern yourself a little about it.” 

“T have a month’s mind to do so— if one 
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only knew what might come of cousin Kel- 
der’s interference in our affairs.” 

This conversation had occurred a week 
previously, and since then first one servant 
and then another had either by look or word 
shown a sense of something unusual. They 
could not define, they could not localize, the 
influence, but they felt its presence. 

So then it had become evident to Anastasia 
that her brother must remove, and as soon 
as she saw Nathaniel she fixed upon him as a 
proper person to rely on. She remembered 
his passionate adoration of her in days past; 
she believed that she could yet move him to 
carry out her will. But between those days 
and the present hour lay a lifetime of action 
and emotion. The youth had become a man. 
When she played with his heart nine years 
before, Nathaniel was but twenty-two, full of 
enthusiasms and unbroken faiths. And Anas- 


' tasia, then in her sixteenth year, had still illu- 


sions left, and possible longings after things 
lovely and lovable. 

She forgot the stern school in which her 
young lover had since been graduated. She 
had not seen him at that burial which thrilled 
the stoutest hearts in England, when the Puri- 
tan hosts marching bareheaded laid the great 
Hampden in the chancel of his parish church. 
As they carried the hero to his grave, thousands 
of human voices were uplifted together in the 
lofty melancholy measures of the ninetieth 
Psalm: 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations.” 

That psalm had been Nathaniel’s consecra- 
tion hymn. To its pathetic imploration he had 
given his heart to God and his sword for Eng- 
land’s freedom. 

But Anastasia could have no conception of 
such a scene; still less could she imagine that 
miraculous covenant between his soul and its 
Maker which made that hour the most solemn 
of Nathaniel’s life. For he had been alone with 
God, though surrounded by an army; and 
through the mighty human chorus, rising and 
rolling like a flood until it was lost in the up- 
per spaces and the farthest horizons, he had 
heard the still small voice of the Divinity. 

Anastasia remembered only his youthful 
infatuation, his eagerness to do for her any 
impossible thing. She took no account of the 
fact that he had since known all the fierce joy 
of battlefields, where lofty enthusiasms fought 
in very deed against principalities and powers 
and spiritual wickedness in high places, and 


‘ where piety, exasperated to warlike vehemence, 


bound “kings with chains, and their nobles with 

fetters of iron,” and contended to the death 

for “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
The old Nathaniel was dead, and Anastasia 


knew not the one she was trying to mold to 
her wishes with blandishments and tears. He 
looked at her indeed with a kind of pity, but 
also with shame and anger. Had she come 
to him in grave and sorrowful womanhood, 
acknowledging her brother’s crimes and plead- 
ing for some space for his repentance, he could 
have respected her claim and perhaps per- 
suaded his conscience to err on mercy’s side. 
But it humiliated him to be sought with fleshly 
enticements. Would he grieve the Holy Spirit 
within him for a wanton love? Would he sell 
his honor for a woman’s kiss? He was in arms 
against her beauty even while she laid her 
hand in his and looked with bewitching en- 
treaty into hiseyes. Yet all his senses trembled 
to her touch; he knew that he could hold no 
parley with the temptress. He rose, and stand- 
ing before her asked : 

“ What do you wish, Asia? Tell me plainly.” 

“For God’s sake, take John back to Kel- 
derby, with you! You offered father and my- 
self a home if—if that old knave in London 
had taken our own from us. Well, then, I have 
every reason to expect that you will give John 
asingle room and find him bread and water 
till his ship comes for him. He has had word 
that within ten days it would be by Barrow. 
Nathaniel, hide him until he can get off to sea ; 
and then if you want a loving heart, you will 
be sure to find it here.” 

“ Do you know what you ask, Asia? John 
de Burg has been outlawed by both the king 
and the Commonwealth. Herein you would 
make me the aider and abetter of his crimes. 
Your father—” 

“ My father would kill John on sight. You 
pretend to religion ; have mercy then. No one 
will suspect you; not even Old Noll.” 

“It is beyond belief that I should use the 
honor of my father’s name to cover a villain. 
Nor will I so far wrong the clemency of the 
Lord Protector. I have indeed neither list nor 
leisure to meddle with John de Burg, for he 
is a high-sea robber, a man-stealer, a woman- 
stealer ; he has committed more murders than 
he can remember.” 

“’T is the fashion of the time to steal and 
kill. John is no worse than many who gain 
honor by the trade.” She spoke with a pointed 
emphasis that made Nathaniel tingle; she 
put tears scornfully away and looked with a 
blazing but beautiful defiance at him. 

“You must know that your brother lured 
into hopeless slavery three men who had been 
his playfellows — betrayed them, like another 
Judas, with a kiss.” 

“ Faith, they had once told lies on him. 
He owed them a grudge, and he paid it. He 
did right; and you will be wise not to put 
yourself in like danger. O Nathaniel!” and 
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she rose and placed her hands upon his 
shoulders, “dear Nathaniel, for my sake take 
John with you.” 

Her lovely face was close to his; he flushed 
and trembled and felt an almost irresistible 
desire to kiss the sweet pouting lips and fold 
the pleading woman to his heart. A moment’s 
hesitation would have made him her slave; 
but he did not hesitate. Though troubled 
and quivering through all his being, he gently 
removed the small hands which would have 
bound him, lifted his hat, and without a word 
made her a parting salutation with it. 

The high, uncompromising hat typified the 
man’sdetermination. Shelooked at Nathaniel, 
and then gave up the battle. He was ascend- 
ing the steps of the terrace; she realized that 
she had totally failed. Then a storm of anger 
and scorn overwhelmed her, and as she could 
not relieve herself in speech she followed 
Nathaniel’s slow but determined steps with 
a railing song — 

‘* A brewer may be a Parliament man, 
For there the knavery first began, 


And brew most cunning plots he can, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Nathaniel was but a few steps before her, 
but he neither hurried his pace nor looked be- 


(To be continugd.) 
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hind, though the mocking words followed him 
with a shrill intensity : 
‘¢ A brewer may be as bold as Hector, 
Tipsy-bold with his own nectar, 


A brewer may be a Lord Protector, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Nathaniel was as one who heard not. He 
turned from the terrace into the court-yard 
with the saucy tones ringing in his ears, and 
was thankful to find his horse saddled and 
ready to mount. 

A great depression had fallen upon him. 
He galloped furiously from the place; he felt 
the stress of a man fleeing for his life. His 
heart ached for the woman he had just left ; 
and his conscience, that unseen judge, ac- 
cused, accused, and accused him. Of what 
folly and self-sufficiency he had been guilty! 
At that hour he understood why David asked 
to be delivered from “ presumptuous sins.” 
The Holy One had taught men to ask, “ Lead 
us not into temptation”; but Nathaniel knew 
that he had defied and dallied with temptation, 
and if he had escaped, it was as a bird from the 
snare of the fowler. The fear of the struggle was 
still on him, and though he rode hard, conscience 
was never behind him. To all his excuses it had 
the one inexorable answer, “ Blame thyself.” 


Amelia E, Barr. 
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CLOVELLY AND TINTAGEL. 


ENDEREST Clovelly, 
Nursling flower-soft of 
With what a womanly 


sweet of name and face, 
Devon’s balmiest airs, 
port and witching grace 


O’er those rich lawns remote from jars and cares 
Thou look’st far forth! How well those rocky stairs 

Descend that gorge! With what a soft embrace 

‘Those pendent woods shadow yon cliff’s gray base, 

Yon sea that wooes the rose, the myrtle spares! 
Westward, Tintagel’s keep of Arthur’s might 

Bears record stern. Beauty holds banquet here: 

Yon azure bay so gladdening and so bright 
Smiles on us as with eyes of Guinevere 

Ere yet her queenly front, a realm’s delight, 

Had known a guilty shade, her cheek a tear. 


Notr.— Few spots so near each other stand in such si 
remarkable scenes on the northern coast of Cornwall an 


Aubrey de Vere. 


— contrast as Tintagel and Clovelly, the most 
Devonshire — Tintagel, a storm-beaten, almost 


insulated rock, descending in precipices to the waves, and crowned by the rude walls of King Arthur’s castle, 


if we may trust the old romances; Clovelly, the Cumz 
bright as that of Baiz. 


of England, cradled amidst woodlands above a bay as 
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TWAIN. 


BY MARK 


{Here follow a few incidents from an impending book of mine which bears the above title. 
The Yankee tells his own story, and in his own language, beginning with 










AM an American. I was born 
and reared in Hartford, in 
the State of Connecticut — 
anyway, just over the river, 
in the country. So I am a 
Yankee of the Yankees — 
and practical; yes, and 
nearly barren of sentiment, 
I suppose—or poetry, in 
other words, My father 
was a blacksmith, my 
uncle was a horse-doctor, 
and I was both along at 
first. Then I went over 
to the great Colt Arms 
factory and learned my 
real trade; learned all 
there was to it; learned 
to make everything— 
guns, revolvers, cannon, 
boilers, engines, all sorts 
of labor-saving machin- 
ery. Why, I could make 
anything a body wanted 
— anything in the world, 
it did n’t make any differ- 
ence what; and if there 
was n’t any quick, new-fangled way to make a 
thing, I could invent one —and do it as easy as 
rolling off a log. I became head superinten- 
dent, and had a couple of thousand men under 
me. Well, a man like that is a man that has got 
plenty of sand—that goes without saying. 


[The first chapter explains how, by a curious acci- 
dent, he was flung back thirteen centuries and landed, 
whole and sound and very much surprised, in the midst 
of the quaint and primitive England of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table; the five succeed- 
ing chapters relate his first adventures at Arthur’s 
court, and close with his escape from death at the stake 
by means of a “ miracle ”’—at least he passes the thing 
off on those simple and superstitious people as a mir- 
acle. And of so mighty a sort is his miracle that it 
raises him at once to the dignity of chief minister and 
executive, and at the same time so damages Merlin’s 
stock as an enchanter that Merlin becomes his enemy, 
and a bitter struggle for supremacy in magic ensues 
between the two which lasts to the end of the book, 
Merlin using the absurd necromancy of the time, and 
the Yankee beating it easily and brilliantly with the 
more splendid necromancy of the nineteenth century 


- that is, the marvels of modern science. } 


1 Now in press — Charles L. 
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this brief description of himself. } 


Inasmuch as I was now the second person- 
age in the kingdom, so far as political power 
and authority were concerned, much was 
made of me. My raiment was of silks and 
velvets and cloth of gold, and in consequence 
was very showy, also uncomfortable. But 
habit would soon reconcile me to my clothes ; 
I was aware of that. I was given the choicest 
suite of apartments in the castle, after the 
king’s. They were aglow with loud-colored 
silken hangings, but the stone floors had noth- 
ing but rushes on them for a carpet, and they 
were misfit rushes at that, being not all of one 
breed. As for conveniences, properly speak- 
ing, there were n’t any. I mean “///e conven- 
iences ; it is the little conveniences that make 
the real comfort of life. The big oaken chairs, 
graced with rude carvings, were well enough, 
but that was the stopping-place. There was 
no soap, no matches, no looking-glass — ex- 
cept a metal one, about as powerful as a pail 
of water. And not a chromo, I had been 
used to chromos for years, and I saw now, 
that without my suspecting it a passion for 
art had got worked into the fabric of my be- 
ing, and was become a part of me. It made 
me homesick to look around over this proud 
and gaudy but heartless barrenness and re- 
member that in our house at East Hartford, 
all unpretending as it was, you could n’t go 
into a room but you would find an insurance 
chromo, or at least a three-color “God Bless 
Our Home” over the door; and in the parlor 
we had nine. But here, even in my grand 
room of state, there was n’t anything in the 
nature of a picture, except a thing the size of 
a bed-quilt, which was either woven or knitted 
(it had darned places in it), and nothing in it 
was the right color or the right shape; and as 
for proportions, even Raphael himself could n’t 
have botched them more formidably after all 
his practice on those nightmares they call his 
“ Celebrated Hampton Court Cartoons.” We 
had several of his chromos; one was his “ Mi- 
raculous Draught of Fishes,” where he puts in 
a miracle of his own — puts three men into a 
canoe which could n’t have held a dog with- 
out turning over. I always admired to study 
R.’s art, it was so fresh and unconventional. 
Webster & Co., publishers. 














There was n’t even a bell or a speaking-tube 
in the castle. I had a great many servants, 
and those that were on duty lolled in the ante- 
rooms; and when I wanted one of them I had 
to go and call for him. There was no gas, 
there were no candles; a bronze dish half full 
of boarding-house butter with a blazing rag 
floating in it was the thing that produced what 
was regarded as light. A lot of these hung 
along the walls and modified the dark — just 
toned it down enough to make it dismal. If 
you went out at night, your servants carried 
torches. There were no books, pens, paper, or 
ink, and no glass in the openings they believed 
to be windows. It is a little thing, glass is, 
until it is absent; then it becomes a big thing. 
But perhaps the worst of all was, that there 
was n’t any sugar, coffee, tea, or tobacco. I saw 
that I was just another Robinson Crusoe cast 
away on an uninhabited island, with no soci- 
ety but some more or less tame animals, and if 
I wanted to make life bearable I must do as he 
did, invent, contrive, create; reorganize things, 
set brain and hand to work, and keep them 
busy. Well, that was in my line. 

One thing troubled me along at first — the 
immense interest which people took inme. Ap- 
parently the whole nation wanted a look at 
me. It soon transpired that the eclipse had 
scared the British world almost to death ; that 
while it lasted the whole country, from one 
end to the other, was in a pitiable state of 
panic, and the churches, hermitages, and monk- 
eries overflowed with praying and weeping 
poor creatures who thought the end of the 
world was come, Then had followed the news 
that the producer of this awful event was a 
stranger, a mighty magician at Arthur’s court; 
that he could have blown out the sun like a 
candle, and was just going to do it when his 
mercy was purchased, and he then dissolved 
his enchantments and was now recognized and 
honored as the man who had by his unaided 
might saved the globe from destruction and its 
peoples from extinction. Now, if you consider 
that everybody believed that, and not only 
believed it, but never even dreamed of doubt- 
ing it, you will easily understand that there 
was not a person in all Britain who would not 
have walked fifty miles to get a sight of me. Of 
course I was all the talk; all other subjects were 
dropped; even the king became suddenly a 
person of minor interest and notoriety. Within 
twenty-four hours the delegations began to 
arrive, and from that time onward for a fort- 
night they kept coming. The village was 


crowded, and all the countryside. I had to go 
out a dozen times a day to show myself to 
these reverent and awe-stricken multitudes. 
It came to be a great burden as to time and 
trouble, but of course it was at the same time 
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compensatingly agreeable to be so celebrated 
and such a center of homage. It turned Brer 
Merlin green with envy and spite, which was 
a great satisfaction to me. But there was one 
thing I could n’t understand — nobody had 
asked for an autograph. I spoke to Clarence, 
the page, about it. By George, I had to ex- 
plain to him what it was! Then the lad said 
nobody in the country could read or write 
but a few dozen priests. Land! think of that. 

There was another thing that troubled me 
a little. Those multitudes presently began to 
agitate for another miracle. That was natural. 
To be able to carry back to their far homes 
the boast that they had seen the man who 
could command the sun, riding in the heavens, 
and be obeyed, would make them great in 
the eyes of their neighbors and envied by 
them all; but to be able also to say they had 
seen him work a miracle themselves — why, 
people would come a distance to see them. 
The pressure got to be pretty strong. There 
was going to be an eclipse of the moon, and I 
knew the date and hour, but it was too far 
away —two years. I would have given a 
good deal for license to hurry it up and use it 
now when there was a big market for it. It 
seemed a great pity to have it wasted so, and 
come lagging along at a time when a body 
would n’t have any use for it, as like as not. 
If it had been booked for only a month away, 
I could have sold it short; but as matters 
stood I could n’t seem to cipher out any way 
to make it do me any good, so I gave up 
trying. Next, Clarence found that old Merlin 
was making himself busy on the sly among 
those people. He was spreading a report that 
I was a humbug, and that the reason I did n’t 
accommodate the people with a miracle was 
because I could n’t. I saw that I must do 
something. I presently thought of a plan. 

By my authority as executive I threw Mer- 
lin into prison,—the same cell I had occupied 
myself,— and I did n’t thin out the rats any 
for his accommodation. Then I gave public 
notice by herald and trumpet that I should 
be busy with affairs of state for a fortnight, 
but about the end of that time I would take a 
moment’s leisure and blow up Merlin's an- 
cient stone tower by fires from heaven; in 
the mean time whoso listened to evil reports 
about me, let him beware. Furthermore, I 
would perform but this one miracle at this 
time and no more; if it failed to satisfy and 
any murmured, I would turn the murmurers 
into horses and make them useful. Quiet 
ensued, 

I took Clarence into my confidence to a 
certain degree, and we went to work privately. 
I told him that this was a sort of miracle that 
required a trifle of preparation, and that it 
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would be sudden death ever to talk about 
these preparations to anybody. That made 
his mouth safe enough. Clandestinely we made 
a few bushels of first-rate blasting powder, and 
I superintended my armorers while they con- 
structed a lightning-rod and some wires. 
That old stone tower was very massive, and 
rather ruinous, too, for it was Roman, and 
four hundred years old. Yes, and handsome, 
after a rude fashion, and clothed with ivy 
from base to summit as with a shirt of scale 
mail. It stood on a lonely eminence, in good 
view from the castle, and about half a mile 
away. 

Working by night, we stowed the powder 
in the tower — dug stones out on the inside, 
and buried the powder in the walls themselves, 
which were fifteen feet thick at the base. We 
put in a peck at a time in a dozen places. We 
could have blown up the Tower of London 
with these charges. When the thirteenth night 
was come we put up our lightning-rod, bed- 
ded in one of the batches of powder, and ran 
wires from it to the other batches. Everybody 
had shunned that locality from the day of my 
proclamation; but on the morning of the four- 
teenth I thought best to warn the people, 
through the heralds, to keep clear away —a 
quarter of a mile away. They added, by com- 
mand, that at some time during the twenty- 
four hours I would consummate the miracle, 
but would first give a brief notice; by flags on 
the castle towers if in the daytime, by torch- 
baskets in the same places if at night. 

Thunder-showers had been tolerably fre- 
quent of late, and I was not much afraid of a 
failure; still, I should n’t have cared for a de- 
lay of a day or two: I should have explained 
that I was busy with affairs of state yet, and 
the people must wait. 

Of course we had a blazing sunny day — 
almost the first one without a cloud for three 
weeks; things always happen so. I kept se- 
cluded and watched the weather. Clarence 
dropped in from time to time and said the 
public excitement was growing and growing 
all the time, and the whole country filling up 
with human masses as far as one could see 
from the battlements. At last the wind sprung 
up and a cloud appeared — in the right quar- 
ter, too, and just at nightfall. For a little while 
I watched the distant cloud spread and blacken, 
then I judged it was time for me to appear. 
I ordered the torch-baskets to be lighted and 
Merlin liberated and sent to me. A quarter of 
an hour later I ascended to the parapet and 


_ there found the kingyand the court assembled 


and gazing off in the darkness towards Merlin’s 
tower. Already the gloom was so thick that 


one could not see far; these people, and the 
old turrets, being partly in deep shadow and 


partly in the red glow from the great torch- 
baskets overhead, made a good deal of a pic- 
ture. 

Merlin arrived in a sinister mood, I said: 

“You wanted to burn me alive when I had 
not done you any harm, and latterly you have 
been trying to injure my professional reputation. 
Therefore I am going to call down fire and 
blow up your tower, but it is only fair to give 
you achance. Now if you think you can break 
my enchantments and ward off the fires, step 
to the bat; it ’s your innings.” 

“T can, fair sir, and I will. Doubt it not.” 

He drew an imaginary circle on the stones 
of the roof, and burnt a pinch of powder init 
which sent up a small cloud of aromatic smoke, 
whereat everybody fell back and began to cross 
himself and get uncomfortable. Then he be- 
gan to mutter and make passes in the air with 
his hands, He worked himself up slowly and 
gradually into a sort of frenzy, and got tothrash- 
ing around with his arms like the sails of a 
windmill. By this time the storm had about 
reached us; the gusts of wind were flaring 
the torches and making the shadows swash 
about, the first heavy drops of rain were fall- 
ing, the world abroad was black as pitch, the 
lightning began to wink fitfully. Of course 
my rod would be loading itself now. In fact, 
things were imminent. So I said: 

“ You have had time enough. I have given 
you every advantage, and not interfered. It is 
plain your magic is weak, It is only fair that 
I begin now.” 

I made about three passes in the air, and 
then there was an awful crash and that old 
tower leaped into the sky in chunks, along 
with a vast volcanic fountain of fire that turned 
night to noonday and showed a thousand 
acres of human beings groveling on the ground 
in a general collapse of consternation, Well, 
it rained mortar and masonry the rest of the 
week. This was the report ; but I reckon they 
added on a couple of days. 

It was an effective miracle. That great 
bothersome temporary population vanished. 
There were a good many thousand tracks in 
the mud the next morning, but they were all 
outward bound. If I had advertised another 
miracle I could n’t have raised an audience 
with a sheriff. 

Merlin’s stock was flat. The king wanted 
to stop his wages; he even wanted to banish 
him, but I interfered. I said he would be use- 
ful to work the weather, and attend to small 
matters like that, and I would give him a lift 
now and then when his poor little parlor-magic 
soured on him. There was n’t a rag of his tower 
left, but I had the government rebuild it for 
him, and advised him to take boarders; but 
he was too high-toned for that. He was a 
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THE YANKEE’S RECEPTION IN ARTHURDOM, 


rather hard lot, take him how you might ; but 
then you could n’t fairly expect a man to be 
sweet that had been set back so. 


[A few chapters are here devoted to the events of 
the next two or three years. The closing incident 
is a misunderstanding at a tournament, where the 
Yankee makes a remark about Sir Dinadan the 
Humorist which Sir Sagramour le Desirous imagines 
was meant for him, wherefore he challenges the 
Yankee to mortal combat, this fight to take place 
when Sir Sagramour gets back from seeking the 
Holy Grail—an expedition which usually occupies 
several years and does n’t result in any Holy Grail, 
either. Meantime the Yankee is very busy; for he 
has privately set himself the task of Soave Loan the 
great and beneficent civilization of the nineteenth 
century, and of peacefully replacing the twin des- 
potisms of royalty and aristocratic privilege with a 
“Republic on the American plan”? when Arthur shall 
have passed to his rest. ] 


I was pretty well satisfied with what I had 
already accomplished. In various quiet nooks 
and corners I had the beginnings of all sorts 
of industries under way — nuclei of future vast 
factories, the iron and steel missionaries of my 
future civilization. In these were gathered to- 
gether the brightest young minds I could find, 
and I kept agents out raking the country for 
more, all the time. I was training a crowd of 
ignorant folk into experts—experts in every 
sort of handiwork and scientific calling. ‘These 
nurseries of mine went along smoothly and 
privately undisturbed in their obscure country 
retreats, for nobody was allowed to come into 
their precincts without a special permit. 

VoL. XXXIX.—13. 


Yes, I had made pretty handsome progress 

when Sir Sagramour’s challenge struck me. 
, . . . . . . 

Four years more rolled by—andthen! Well, 
you would never imagine it in the world, Un- 
limited power /s the ideal thing when it is in 
safe hands. The despotism of heaven is the 
one absolutely perfect government. An earthly 
despotism would be the absolutely perfect 
earthly government if the conditions were 
the same; namely, the despot the perfectest 
individual of the human race, and his lease 
of life perpetual. But as a perishable, perfect 
man must die, and leave his despotism in the 
hands of an imperfect successor, an earthly 
despotism is not merely a bad form of govern- 
ment, it is the worst form that is possible. 

My works showed what a despot could do 
with the resources of a kingdom at his com- 
mand. Unsuspected by this dark land, I had 
the civilization of the nineteenth century boom- 
ing under its very nose! It was fenced away 
from the public view, but there it was, a gigan- 
tic and unassailable fact—and to be heard 
from yet, if I lived and had luck. There it 
was, as sure a fact and as substantial a fact 
as any serene volcano standing innocent with 
its smokeless summit in the blue sky and giv- 
ing no sign of the rising hell in its bowels. 
My schools and churches were children four 
years before; they were grown-up now’; my 
little shops of that day were vast factories 
now; where I had a dozen trained men then, 
I had a thousand now; where I had one 
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brilliant expert then, I had 
fifty now. I stood with my 
finger on the button, so to 
speak, ready to press it and 
flood the midnight world 
with intolerable light at any 
moment. But I was not go- 
ing to do the thing in that 
sudden way. It was not my 
policy. ‘The people could 
not have stood it. 

No; I had been going 
cautiously all the while. I 
had had confidential agents 
trickling through the country 
some time, whose office was 
to undermine knighthood by 
imperceptible degrees, and 
to gnaw a little at this and 
that and the other supersti- 
tion, and so prepare the way 
gradually for a better order 
of things. I was turning on 
my light one-candle power 
at a time, and meant to con- 
tinue to do so. 

I had scattered some branch schools secreuy 
about the kingdom, and they were doing very 
well. I meant to work this racket more and 
more as time wore on, if nothing occurred to 
interrupt me. 

Clarence was twenty-two now, and was my 
head executive, my right hand. He was a 
darling; he was equal to anything; there 
was n’t anything he could n’t turn his hand to. 
Of late I had been training him for journalism, 
for the time seemed about right for a start in 
the newspaper line; nothing big, but just a 
small weekly for experimental circulation in my 
civilization nurseries. He took to it like a 
duck; there was an editor concealed in him, 
sure. Already he had doubled himself in one 
way ; he talked sixth century and wrote nine- 
teenth. His journalistic style was climbing 
steadily ; it was already up to the back-settle- 
ment Alabama mark, and could n’t be told 
from the editorial output of that region by 
either matter or flavor. 





A MAN-AT-ARMS, 


[The next thirty chapters tell the adventures of a 
trip which the king and the Yankee make on foot 
through England disguised as peasants; the states- 
man’s idea being to observe with his own eyes the 
condition of the masses, instead of putting up with 
doubtful, second-hand evidence in planning for their 
weal; and the king’s idea being that here was a 
romantic new deal in the line of adventure, and 
doubtless a perilously good time to be got out of it. 
After long absence they at last wander back to the 
Capital, and find that Sir Sagramour, minus the Grail, 
has just got back too. ] 


Home again, at Camelot. A morning or 


two later I found the paper, damp from the 
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press, by my plate at the breakfast-table. I 
turned to the advertising columns, knowing 
I should find something of personal interest 
to me there, It was this: 


DE PAR LE yOI. 


Know that the great lord & illustrious 
knight, SIR SAGRAMOUR LE Destrous having 
e8ndescended to meet the King’s Minister, 
Hank Morgan, the which is surnamed The 
Boss, for satisfaction of offence anciently 
given, these will engage in the lists by 
Qamelot about the fourth hour of the morn- 
ing of the sixteenth day of this next succeed- 
ing month. The qattle will be a l’ouTrance, 
sith the said offence was of a deadly sort, ad- 
mitting of no composition. 

DE PAR LE ROI. 

Clarence’s editorial reference to this affair 

was to this effect: 


It will be observed, by a Jlance at our ad- 
vertising columns, thatthe community is to be 
favored with a treat of unusual interest in 
the tournament line. The names of the 
artists are warrant of good entertainme{t. 
The box-office will be open at noon of the 
13th; admission 3 farthings, reserved seats 
5; proceeds to go to the hospital fund. The 
royal dair and all the Court will be present. 
With these exceptions, and the press and the 
clergy, the free list is $trictly sus3ended. 
Parties are hereby marned against buying 
tickets of speculators; they will not be good 
at the door. Everybody knows and likes The 
Boss, everybody knows and likes Sir Sag.; 
come, let us 7ive the lads a good send-off. 
Remember, the proceeds go to a great and 
free charity, and one whose broad benevolence 
stretcyes out its helping hand, warm with 
the blood of a loving heart, to all that suyer, 
regardless of race, creed, condition or color— 
the only charity yet established in the earth 
which has no politico-religious stop-cock on 
its compassion, but says Here flows the 
stream, let all come and drink! ‘Turn out, 
all hands! fetch along your doughnuts and 
yout gum-drops and , Pt a good time. Pie 
for sale on the grounds, and rocks to crack 
it with; also circus-lemonade—three drops 
of lime juice to a barrel of water. 

N. q. This is the first tournament under 
the new law, which allows each combatant to 
use any weapon he may prefer. You want to 
make a noTe of that. 


Up to the day set, there was no talk in all 
Britain of anything but this combat. All other 
topics sunk into insignificance, and passed out 
of men’s thoughts and interest. It was not be- 
cause a tournament was a great matter ; it was 
not because Sir Sagramour had found the Holy 
Grail, for he had not, but had failed; it was 
not because the second (official) personage in 
the kingdom was one of the duelists; no, all 
these features were commonplace. Yet there 
was abundant reason for the extraordinary in- 
terest which this coming fight was creating. It 
was born of the fact that all the nation knew 
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that this was not to be a duel between mere 
men, so to speak, but a duel between two 
mighty magicians; a duel not of muscle, but 
of mind; not of human skill, but of superhuman 
art and craft; a final struggle for supremacy 
between the two master enchanters of the 


| age. It was realized that the most prodigious 


achievements ef the most renowned knights 
could not be worthy of comparison with a 


| spectacle like this; they could be but child’s 


play contrasted with this mysterious and awful 


| battle of the gods. Yes, all the world knew 
g 


it was going to be in reality a duel between 
Merlin and me, a measuring of his magic pow- 
ers against mine. It was known that Merlin 


| had been busy whole days and nights together 


imbuing Sir Sagramour’s arms and armor with 
supernal powers of offense and defense, and 
that he had procured for him from the spirits 
of the air a fleecy veil which would render the 
wearer invisible to his antagonist while still 
visible to other men. Against Sir Sagramour, so 
weaponed and protected, a thousand knights 
could accomplish nothing; against him no 
known enchantments could prevail. ‘These 
facts were sure; regarding them there was no 
doubt, no reason for doubt. There was but 
one question: might there be still other en- 


| chantments, wzknown to Merlin, which could 


render Sir Sagramour’s veil transparent to me, 
and make his enchanted mail vulnerable to 
my weapons? This was the one thing to be 
decided in the lists. Until then the world 
must remain in suspense. 

So the world thought there was a vast mat- 
ter at stake here, and the world was right ; but 
it was not the one they had in their minds. No, 
a far vaster one was upon the cast of this die — 
the life of knight-errantry. Iwas a champion, 
it was true, but not the champion of the frivo- 
ous black arts; I was the champion of hard, 
unsentimental common sense and reason. | 
was entering the lists either to destroy knight- 
errantry or to be its victim, 

Vast as the show-grounds were, there were 
no vacant spaces in them outside of the lists 
atten o’clock on the morning of the 16th. 
The mammoth grand stand was clothed in 
flags, streamers, and rich tapestries, and packed 
with several acres of small-fry tributary kings, 
their suits, and the British aristocracy; with 
our own royal gang in the chief place, and 
each and every individual a flashing prism of 
gaudy silks and velvets — well, I never saw 
anything to begin with it but a fight between 
an Upper Mississippi sunset and the aurora 
borealis. The huge camp of beflagged and 
gay-colored tents at one end of the lists, with 
siif standing sentinels at every door and a 
shining shield hanging by him for challenge, 
Was another fine sight. You see, every knight 
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was there who had any ambition or any caste 
feeling ; for my feeling towards their order was 
not much of a secret, and so here was their 
chance. If I won my fight with Sir Sagramour, 
others would have the right to call me out as 
long as I might be willing to respond. 

Down at our end there were but two tents — 
one for me and another for my servants. At 
the appointed hour the king made a sign, and 
the heralds, in their tabards, appeared and made 
proclamation, naming the combatants and stat- 
ing the cause of quarrel. ‘There was a pause, 
then a ringing bugle-blast, which was the sig- 
nal for us to come forth. All the multitude 
caught their breath, and an eager curiosity 
flashed into every face. 

Out from the tent rode great Sir Sagramour, 
an imposing tower of iron, stately and rigid, 
his huge spear standing upright in its socket, 
and grasped in his strong hand, his grand horse’s 
face and breast cased in steel, his body clothed 
in rich trappings that almost dragged the ground 
—oh, a most noble picture! A great shout 
went up, of welcome and admiration. 

And then out I came. But I did n’t get any 
snout. There was a wondering and eloquent 
silence, for a moment, then a great wave of 
laughter began to sweep along that human 
sea, but a warning bugle-blast cut its career 
short. J was clad in the simplest and comfort- 
ablest of gymnast costumes, flesh-colored tights 
from neck to heel, with blue silk puffings about 
my loins, and bareheaded. My horse was not 
above medium size, but he was alert, slender- 
limbed, muscled with watch-springs, and just 
a greyhound to go. He was a beauty, glossy 
as silk, and naked as he was when he was 
born, except for bridle and ranger-saddle. 

The iron tower and the gorgeous bed-quilt 
came cumbrously but gracefully pirouetting 
down the lists, and we tripped lightly up to 
meet them. We halted; the tower saluted, I 
responded ; then we wheeled and rode side by 
side to the grand stand and faced our king and 
Guenevere, to whom we made obeisance. The 
queen exclaimed : 

“ Alack, Sir Boss, wilt fight naked, and with- 
out lance or sword or —” 

But the king checked her and made her 
understand, with a polite phrase or two, that 
this was none of her business. The bugles rang 
again, and we separated and rode to the ends 
of the lists, and took position. Now old Mer- 
lin stepped into view and cast a dainty web 
of gossamer threads over Sir Sagramour which 
turned him into Hamlet’s ghost; the king 
made a sign, the bugles blew, Sir Sagramour 
laid his great lance in rest, and the next mo- 
ment here he came thundering down the course 
with his veil flying out behind, and I went 
whistling through the air like an arrow to meet 
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“GREAT SCOTT! BUT THERE WAS A SENSATION.” ma 


him, cocking my ear, the while, as if noting 
the invisible knight’s position and progress by 
hearing, not sight. A chorus of encouraging 
shouts burst out for him, and one brave voice 
flung out a heartening word for me — said : 

“ Go it, slim Jim!” 

It was an even bet that Clarence had pro- 
cured that favor forme—and furnished the lan- 
guage too. When that formidable lance-point 
was within a yard and a half of my breast, I 
twitched my horse aside without an effort and 
the big knight swept by, scoring a blank. I 
got plenty of applause that time. We turned, 
braced up, and down we came again. Another 
blank for the knight, a roar of applause for 
me. This same thing was repeated once more; 
and it fetched such a whirlwind of applause 
that Sir Sagramour lost his temper, and at once 
changed his tactics and set himself the task of 
chasing me down. Why, he had n’t any show 
in the world at that; it was a game of tag, 
with all the advantage on my side. I whirled 
out of his path with ease whenever I chose, 
and once I slapped him on the back as I went 
to the rear. Finally I took the chase into my 
own hands; and after that, turn, or twist, or 
do what he would, he was never able to get 
behind me again; he found himself always’ in 
front at the end of his manceuver. So he gave 
up that business and retired to his end of the 
lists. His temper was clear gone now, and he 
forgot himself and flung an insult at me which 
disposed of mine. I slipped my lasso from the 


+ kno 
horn of my saddle, and grasped the coil in my} Rg 
right hand. This time you should have seep) an 
him come! It was a business trip, sure ; by his® shi 
gait there was blood in his eye. I was sitting? 
my horse at ease, and swinging the great loop} 
of my lasso in wide circles about my head. 
The moment he was under way I started for 
him. When the space between us had narrowed 
to forty feet, I sent the snaky spirals of the rope 
a-cleaving through the air, then darted aside}, 
and faced about and brought my trained ani-f, ) 
mal to a halt with all his feet braced under 
him for a surge. The next moment the rope - 
sprung taut and yanked Sir Sagramour out off ‘ 
the saddle. Great Scott! but there was a sen- 
sation. 

Unquestionably the popular thing in this 
world is novelty. These people had never seen 
anything of that cowboy business before, and 
it carried them clear off their feet with delight§ 
From all around and everywhere the shout 
went up: 

“ Encore! encore!” 

I wondered where they got the word; but 
there was no time to cipher on philological 
matters, because the whole knight-errantry hive} 
was just humming now, and my prospect forj 
trade could n’t have been better. ‘The moment 
my lasso was released and Sir Sagramour 
been assisted to his tent I hauled in the slack,} ~ 
took my station, and began to swing my loop) a 
around my head again. I was sure to have) 
use for it as soon as they could elect a suc 
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cessor for Sir Sagramour, and that could n’t 
take long where there were so many hungry 
candidates. Indeed, they elected one straight 
off—Sir Hervis de Revel. 
Bzz / Here he came, like a house afire. I 
dodged ; he passed like a flash, with my horse- 
hair coils settling around his neck; a second 
or so later, /s¢/ his saddle was empty. 
I got another encore; and another, and an- 
other, and still another. When I had snaked 
five men out, things began to look serious to 
the iron-clads, and they stopped and consulted 
together. As a result, they decided that it was 
time to waive etiquette and send their greatest 
and best against me. ‘To the astonishment of 
that little world, I lassoed Sir Lamorak de 
Galis, and after him Sir Galahad. So you see 
there was simply nothing to be done, now, but 
play their right bower — bring out the superbest 
of the superb, the mightiest of the mighty, the 
great Sir Launcelot himself! 
A proud moment for me? I should think 
so. Yonder was Arthur, King of Britain; yon- 
der was Guenevere ; yes, and whole tribes of 
little provincial kings and kinglets; and in the 
} tented camp yonder renowned knights from 

many lands; and likewise the selectest body 
i known to chivalry, the Knights of the Table 
} Round, the most illustrious in Christendom ; 
}and, biggest fact of all, the very sun of their 
* shining system was yonder couching his lance, 
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the focal point of forty thousand adoring eyes ; 
and, all by myself, here was I laying for him. 
Across my mind flitted the dear image of a 
certain hello-girl of West Hartford, and I 
wished she could see me now. In that moment 
down came the Invincible with the rush of a 
whirlwind, the courtly world rose to its feet and 
bent forward, the fateful coils went circling 
through the air, and before you could wink | 
was towing Sir Launcelot across the field on 
his back, and kissing my hand to the storm of 
waving kerchiefs and the thunder-crash of ap- 
plause that greeted me. 

Said I to myself, as I coiled my lariat and 
hung it on my saddle-horn, and sat there drunk 
with glory, “ The victory is perfect, no other 
will venture against me; knight-errantry is 
dead.” Now imagine my astonishment, and 
everybody else’s too, to hear the peculiar bugle- 
call which announces that another competitor 
is about to enter the lists! There was a mys- 
tery here ; I could n’t account for this thing. 
Next, I noticed Merlin gliding away from me ; 
and then I noticed that my lasso was gone. 
‘The old sleight-of-hand expert had stolen it, 
sure, and slipped it under his robe. 

‘The bugle blew again. I looked, and down 
came Sir Sagramour riding again, with his 
dust brushed off and his veil nicely re-arranged. 
I trotted up to meet him, and pretended to find 
him by the sound of his horse’s hoofs. He said : 
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“Thou ’rt quick of ear, but it will not save 
thee from this!” and he touched the hilt of 
his great sword. “ An ye are not able to see 
it, because of the influence of the veil, know 
that it is no cumbrous lance, but a sword— 
and I ween ye will not be able to avoid it.” 

His visor was up; there was death in his 
smile. I should never be able to dodge his 
sword, that was plain. Somebody was going 
to die this time. If he got the drop on me, I 
could name the corpse. We rode forward to- 
gether and saluted the royalties. ‘This time 
the king was disturbed. He said: 

“ Where is thy strange weapon ?” 

“It is stolen, sire.” 

“ Hast another at hand ?” 

“ No, sire; I brought only the one.” 

Then Merlin mixed in: 

“He brought but the one because there 
was but the one to bring. There exists none 
other but that one. It belongeth to the King 
of the Demons of the Sea. ‘This man is a pre- 
tender, and ignorant; else he had known that 
that weapon can be used in but nine bouts 
only, and then it vanisheth away to its home 
under the sea.” 

“ Then is he weaponless,” said the king. “ Sir 
Sagramour, ye will grant him leave to borrow.” 

“And I will lend,” said Sir Launcelot, 
limping up. “ He is as brave a knight of his 
hands as any that be on live, and he shall 
have mine.” 

He put his hand on his sword to draw it, 
but Sir Sagramour said; 

“Stay, it may not be. He shall fight with 
his own weapons; it was his privilege to choose 
them and bring them. If he has erred, on his 
head be it.” 

“Knight,” said the king, “thou ’rt over- 
wrought with passion; it disorders thy mind. 
Wouldst kill a naked man?” 

“An he do it he shall answer it to me,” 
said Sir Launcelot. 

“J will answer it to any he that desireth,” 
retorted Sir Sagramour, hotly. 

Merlin broke in, rubbing his hands and 
smiling his low-downest smile of malicious 
gratification : 

“”T is well said, right well said! And ’t is 
enough of parleying. Let my lord the king 
deliver the battle signal.” 

The king had to yield. The bugle made 
proclamation, and we turned apart and rode 
to our stations. There we stood, a hundred 
yards apart, facing each other, rigid and mo- 
tionless, like horsed statues. And so we re- 
mained, in a soundless hush, as much as a 
full minute, everybody gazing, nobody stir- 
ring. It seemed as if the king could not take 
heart to give the signal. But at last he lifted 
his hand, the clear note of the bugle followed, 


Sir Sagramour’s long blade described a 
flashing curve in the air, and it was superb to 
see him come. [I sat still. On he came. I 
did not move. People got so excited that they 
shouted to me: 

“ Fly, fly! Save thyself! This is murther!” 

I never budged so much as an inch till that 
thundering apparition had got within fifteen 
paces of me; then I snatched a dragoon re- 
volver out of my holster, there was a flash and 
a roar, and the revolver was back in the holster 
before anybody could tell what had happened. 

Here was a riderless horse plunging by, and 
yonder lay Sir Sagramour, stone dead. 

The people that ran to see him were stricken 
dumb to find that the life was actually gone 
out of the man and no reason for it visible, no 
hurt upon his body, nothing like a wound. 
There was a hole through the breast of his 
chain-mail, but they attached no importance 
to a little thing like that; and as a bullet- 
wound there produces but little blood, none 
came in sight because of the clothing and 
swaddlings under the armor. The body was 
dragged over to let the king and the swells 
look down upon it. They were stupefied with 
astonishment, naturally. I was requested to 
come and explain the miracle. But I remained 
in my tracks, like a statue, and said: 

“If it is a command, I will come; but my 
lord the king knows that I am where the laws 
of combat require me to remain while any 
desire to come against me.” 

I waited. Nobody challenged. Then I said: 

“If there are any who doubt that this field 
is well and fairly won, I do not wait for them to 
challenge me, I challenge them.” 

“It is a gallant offer,” said the king, “ and 
well beseems you. Whom will you name 
first ?” 

“T name none, I challenge all! Here I 
stand, and dare the chivalry of England to 
come against me —not by individuals, but in 
mass!” 

“What!” shouted a score of knights. 

“You have heard the challenge. Take it, 
or I proclaim you recreant knights and van- 
quished, every one!” 

It was a “ bluff,” you know, At such a time 
it is sound judgment to put on a bold face and 
play your hand for a hundred times more than 








it is worth: forty-nine times out of fifty nobody 
dares to “call,” and you rake in the chips; 
But just this once — well, things looked squally!! 
In just no time five hundred knights were 
scrambling into their saddles, and, before you 
could wink, a widely scattering drove wert 
under way and clattering down upon me; 
I snatched both revolvers from the holste 
and began to measure distances and calcula 
chances, 
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Bang! One saddle empty. Bang! another 
one. Bang-bang! and I bagged two. Well, 


it was nip and tuck with us, and I knew it. 
If I spent the eleventh shot without convin- 
cing these people, the twelfth man would kill 
me, sure, 

And so I never did feel so happy as I did 
when my ninth downed its man and | detected 
the wavering in the crowd which is premoni- 
tory of panic. An instant lost now could 
knock out my last chance. But | did n't 
lose it. I raised both revolvers and pointed 
them; the halted host stood their ground just 
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83 
about one good square moment, then broke 
and fled. 

The day was mine. Knight-errantry was a 
doomed institution. ‘The march of civilization 
was begun. How did I feel? Ah, you never 
could imagine it. 

And Brer Merlin? His stock was flat again. 
Somehow, every time the magic of fol-de-rol 
tried conclusions with the magic of science, the 
magic of fol-de-rol got left. 

[ However, it is only fair to the late Merlin to say 


that he got one more chance at the Yankee —and 
made exceedingly good use of it, too.] 


SIC Mark Twain. 
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HYMN. 


Ok bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breeze, 
For the singing of birds from the hills to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 

For the light in the night of the stars and the moon, 


We praise thee, gracious God. 
’ 


For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy grain, 

For the orange and apple, the corn and the cane, 
For the bountiful harvests now gathered and stored, 
That by thee in the lap of the nations were poured, 


We praise thee, gracious God 


For the blessing of friends, for the old and the new, 

For the hearts that are trusted and trusting and true, 
For the tones that we love, for the light of the eye 

That warms with a welcome and glooms with good-bye, 


We praise thee, gracious God. 


That the desolate poor may find shelter and bread, 
That the sick may be comforted, nourished, and fed, 
That the sorrow may cease of the sighing and sad, 
That the spirit bowed down may be lifted and glad, 


We pray thee, pitying Lord. 


That brother the hand of his brother may clasp 

From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 

That for north and for south and for east and for west, 
The horror of war be forever at rest, 


We pray thee, pitying Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and of sky, 
That fall on us all from the Father on high, 

For the crown of all blessing since blessing begun, 
For the gift, “ the unspeakable gift,” of thy Son, 


We praise thee, gracious God, 


S. 4. Adams. 
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S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM. 


a) ERE lived the soul enchanted 

By melody of song ; 

Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
By a demoniac throng ; 

Here sang the lips elated ; 

Here grief and death were sated ; 

Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


Here wintry winds and cheerless 
The dying firelight blew 
While he whose song was peerless 
Dreamed the drear midnight through, 
And from dull embers chilling 
Crept shadows darkly filling 
The silent place, and thrilling 
His fancy as they grew. 


Here, with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 

With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood. 

Here in the sobbing showers 

Of dark autumnal hours 

He heard suspected powers 
Shriek through the stormy wood. 
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From visions of Apollo 
And of Astarte’s bliss, 
He gazed into the hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis; 
And though earth were surrounded 
By heaven, it still was mounded 
With graves. His soul had sounded 
The dolorous abyss. 




























Proud, mad, but not defiant, 

He touched at heaven and hell. 
Fate found a rare soul pliant 

And rung her changes well. 
Alternately his lyre, 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Led earth’s most happy choir 

Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old story 

Luting accustomed lays, 
No harper for new glory, 

No mendicant for praise, 
He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were fiercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days. 


Here through this lowly portal, 

Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal» 

The mortal went and came. 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 

Have cenotaphed his fame. 


John H. Boner. 
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THE GROLIER ARMS. 


( NCE upon a time M. Francisque Sarcey, 

wishing to express his abhorrent contempt 
for a poor play, doubted whether it would 
please even the inhabitants of Carpentras or 
of New York. I think we New Yorkers may 
fairly protest against this likening of our fellow- 
citizens to the dwellers in the Boeotia of France, 
even though we do not dare to call our city the 
Athens of America. In the noisy and futile dis- 
cussion as to the future literary capital of these 
United States, one agreement was clear above 
the din, that this country had not as yet such 
a focus of intellectual, political, and material 
activity as London was in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and to the want of one such here 
Mr. Lowell attributes much of the “ backward- 
ness and provincialism of our own literature.” 
Although there is, fortunately, a centrifugal 
tendency in our system of politics and educa- 
tion, aiding in the starting of little literary cen- 
ters here and there throughout the land, it is 
clear also, I think, that there is quite as strong a 
centripetal tendency towards the concentration 
of a large portion of the intellectual, material, 
and political activity of the United States here 
in the city of New York. And it will be well for 
us if the intellectual activities are not pushed 
aside and thrust under by the overmastering 
stress of material or political activities, 

The fact that most of the leading American 
publishing houses are in New York may bear 
witness chiefly perhaps to the material activity 
of the city; but the fact that most of the best 
magazines and reviews (weekly and monthly) 
issue hence, and that most of the exhibitions 
and sales of pictures are held here, goes to show 
that the intellectual movement is not sluggish. 
lrhis movement is strengthened and sustained 
by many clubs and associations of all sorts and 
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GROLIER 


CLUB. 


for all purposes, made up of little knots of men 
interested in one or another manifestation of 
literature or art. I need not refer to the Au- 
thors Club, housed, oddly enough, over the 
Fencers Club, and having so many members 
in common with it that the fighting editor is 
no myth and the quarrels of authors under this 
roof are briefer and more pointed and less 
acrimonious than those recorded by Disraeli. 
I need do no more than note the disputatious 
Nineteenth Century Club; the venerable Cen- 
tury and the revived University Clubs; the Tile 
Club; the kindred Salmagundi and Kit-Cat 
Clubs; the old Greek Club and the new Li- 
brary Club; the Architectural League and the 
Fellowcraft Club; the Aldine Club of the men 
who make books, now established in Lafayette 
Place; and the Players (the Garrick Club of 
New York), with its beautiful home in Gramercy 
Park and its fine gallery of histrionic portraits, 
both presented by Mr. Edwin Booth, A rare 
wealth of material will lie ready to the hand 
of the Dr. Francis of the twentieth century 
who may write about old New York clubs; 
but I doubt if he shall find anywhere in his 
catalogue a more interesting association than 
the Grolier. 

The Grolier Club is a gathering of those 
who love books for their external beauty — 
for the choice quality of the paper, for the 
graceful firmness of the type, for the even 
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clearness of the press- 
work, for the har- 
monious elegance of 
the illustrations, and 
for the decorative 
skill bestowed on the 
binding. Its consti- 
tution declares that 
“its object shall be 
the literary study and 
promotion of the arts 
pertaining to the pro- 
duction of books.” 
That is to say, the 
Grolier Club is inter- 

















ested in books not as 
literature but as works 
of art. It is with the 
art and mystery of 
the book-maker, the printer, the engraver, and 
the binder, and not with the secrets of author- 
ship, that the members of the Grolier Club con- 
cern themselves, although many of them are 
scholars and students of literature. They are 
true book-lovers, and not mere book-hoarders ; 
they are bibliophiles, not bibliomaniacs ; they 
love a book for its intrinsic beauty, not for its 
accidental rarity; they cherish a volume be- 
cause of its charming vignettes or its vigorous 
press-work, not because it belongs to “the good 
edition—the one with the two misprints”: 





A CARD OF INVITATION FOR 
WHIST. 


Ah, je la tiens ! —Que je suis aise ! 
C’est bien la bonne édition 

Car voila, pages quinze et seize, 

Les deux fautes d’impression 

Qui ne sont point dans la mauvaise.! 


The Grolier Club is named after Jean 
Grolier de Servier, Viscount d’Aguisy, ‘Treas- 
urer-General of France, who was not, as many 
imagine, a bookbinder by trade, but a book- 
lover choosing the best impressions of the best 
editions of the best books and having them 
bound by the best binders under his own super- 
vision. Grolier was one of the earliest of the 
great bibliophiles of France. The French have 
always been first in their affection for choice 
tomes, and they have been foremost also in the 
skill and the taste of their book-making. Mr. 
Lang, in his delightfully easy and learned treat- 
ise on “The Library,” has quoted Dante’s ref- 
erence to “the art that is called illuminating 
in Paris”; 

L’onor di quell’ arte 
Ch’ allumare é chiamata in Parisi. 


In the century and a half which elapsed 
between Dante’s death and Grolier’s birth 
printing had been invented, and the art which 

1 This epigram, by Pons de Verdun, is quoted here 


from M. Octave Uzanne’s lively and amusing “ Nos 
Amis les Livres” (Paris, 1886). 
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is called illuminating had begun to be neg- 
lected, but without impairing the supremacy 
of Paris. Grolier was of Italian origin and he 
served for years in Italy, at Milan first and 
then at Rome. In 1534 he had been ap- 
pointed French ambassador to Clement VII., 
and it was then that he began to collect books. 
After his return to his own country he held 
several high offices, and he was ‘I'reasurer- 
General of France when he died in 1565 at 
the age of eighty-six. His library remained 
intact until 1675, when it was sold and scat- 
tered. ‘The researches of M. Le Roux de 
Lincy, Grolier’s biographer, enable us to de- 
clare that it was the library, not of a collector 
of literary varieties, but of a scholar who 
wished to have at hand the best books of 
his time. Apparently there were on Grolier’s 
shelves few or none of the books which, in 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s sharp phrase, are “ in- 
tended for external use only.” Unlike many 
modern collectors, Grolier read the treasures 
he had garnered; and their contents were 
worthy of the artistic casing he gave them. 
He was the comrade of the chief scholars of 
his time. Erasmus praised him; and Aldus 
Manutius, the great printer, dedicated a book 
to him. A friend of authors, editors, and pub- 
lisher-printers, Grolier was not like the man 
scornfully referred to in Dr. Burton’s “ Book 
Hunter” as knowing nothing at all about 
books—unless, it might be, their insides. Gro- 
lier knew the insides of his books; perhaps 
he knew them inside out, but he knew the 
outsides also; and it is by the outsides of his 
books that he is\now best remembered. He 
was wary in his picking of copies, and he had 
a provision of fine paper whereon a special 
impression was made for him alone where the 
common edition did not satisfy his fastidious- 
ness. ‘These chosen sheets were then clad in 
leather suits by the best binders of the day, 
who decorated them with designs full of the 
delightful freedom of the richest period of the 
Franco-Italian renascence. 

It is small wonder that a library called into 
being with such exceeding care and so adorned 
by the cunning of the most adroit workmen 
should have high repute, and that when it was 
dispersed, a hundred years and more after Gro- 
lier’s death, the separate books were eagerly pur- 
chased at what in those days seemed full prices. 
But in the two centuries since the sale the 
value of these volumes has been rapidly rising, 
until a single tome has been sold by auction for 
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nearly six thousand dollars—this is the noble 
copy of Heliodorus owned by Mr. Hoe and 
reproduced herewith. In Paris the National 
Library, and in London the British Museum, 
are fortunate in the possession of books bear- 
ing Grolier’s philanthropic motto ; and in New 
York others may be seen in the library of 
Columbia College and in the Astor Library. 
Of a few which are owned by members of the 
Grolier Club engravings are here given; and 
these plates will show far better than any 
wandering words of mine the characteristics of 
the famous Grolier bindings. But although 
these reproductions reveal the grace and the 
delicacy of the design, they cannot revive the 
noble richness of the gildings nor the artful 
contrast of the colors. 


‘THE origin of the Grolier Club of New York 
is recorded in the first volume of its transac- 
tions. A little gathering of men interested in 
the arts “entering into the production of 
books ” was held at the house of Mr. Robert 
Hoe, Jr., in January, 1884. They determined 
to organize a club, and to that end they ap- 
pointed committees to present a name and to 
prepare a constitution. Early in February the 
members adopted a constitution which declares 
that the founders of the club are William L. 
Andrews, Theodore L. De Vinne, Alexander 
W. Drake, Albert Gallup, Robert Hoe, Jr., 
Brayton Ives, S. W. Marvin, Edward S. 
Mead, and Arthur B. Turnure; and then 
they elected Mr. Hoe, President, and Mr. 
Brayton Ives, Vice-President. A club device, 
including the arms of Grolier, was provided a 
fortnight later. ‘Then the club, having a name, 
chose a local habitation at No. 64 Madison 
Avenue, where the council first met about the 
middle of April—less than three brief months 
after the first conference. Here, in roomssimply 
and most tastefully decorated and furnished, 
the Grolier Club has made its home ever since ; 
hereit has taken root and flourished and brought 
forth fruit ; here its members have listened to 
a series of lectures as instructive as they were 
interesting ; and here they have held separate 
exhibitions of etchings, of manuscripts, of origi- 
nal designs for book illustration, of bindings, 
and of early printed books. The President is 
now Mr. William L. Andrews, and Mr. De 
Vinne is the Vice-President; and the club is 
about to move into a house of its own, No. 29 
East 32d street, where it will have more ample 
accommodation for its many new members. 
lhe architect, Mr. Charles W. Romeyn, has 
considered the special needs of an association 
of this sort: that he has succeeded in giving 
the club-house a dignified and characteristic 
physiognomy of its own, the accompanying 
sketch will show plainly enough. 
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Of the founders of the club, some were 
merely book-lovers from taste and some were 
book-makers by trade—printers and publish- 
ers; and thus the club began with a novel 
and fertile alliance of the dilettante and the 
professional, an alliance likely to be o€lasting 
benefit to both. The object of the club was 
in reality twofold —to bring together those in- 
terested in the arts of book-making, that there 
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might be a stimulating interchange of sugges- 
tions and experiences ; and also to further these 
arts in the United States. Although there are 
an increasing few in America who know a 
beautiful book when they see it, there are also, 
alas! not a few who dwell in outer darkness, 
and in whose eyes the simple typographic 
beauty of the American edition of Mr. Lowell’s 
“ Democracy,” or of the English edition of 
Mr. Lang’s “Letters to Dead Authors,” is 
no better than the ill-made tawdriness of the 
American edition of Mr. Locker’s “ Lyra 
Elegantiarum”—a most feeble attempt at be- 
spangled splendor. ‘There are not a few, I fear 
me greatly, who know not the proper propor- 
tions of a printed page, and who do not exact 
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that the cruel knife of the reckless and mer- 
cenary binder shall never shear a hair’s-breadth 
from width or height; who do not consider 
whether the fair white space of the outer and 
lower margins shall be precisely twice as full 
as the inner and upper margins; and who 
take no care that the width of the page of type 
shall be strictly one-half of the length of the 
diagonal of the page. There are not a few to 
whom these niceties are unknown —not a 
few in these United States and not a few in 
England. 

So far as I know, the Grolier Club is the 
first society founded to unite book-lovers and 
book-makers and to gratify the needs and 
wishes of both classes of its members by col- 
lecting and exhibiting the best works of the 
great artists of the past and by producing new 
books which may serve as types of the best 
that modern skill and taste may do. This 
double function of the Grolier Club I do not 
find in any other organization either in America 
orin Europe. Neitherin England nor in France 
is there any society exactly equivalent to this 
New York club. In London, the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club was formed “ to bring together 
amateurs, collectors, and others interested in 
art; to afford ready means for consultation 
between persons of special knowledge and 
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experience in matters relating to the fine 
arts, and to provide accommodation for 
showing and comparing rare works in the 
possession of the members and their friends” ; 
and during the past twenty years it has held 
nearly twice as many special exhibitions of 
works of art, and perhaps ten of these special 
exhibitions have been akin in subject to those 
held at the rooms of the Grolier Club. But 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club extends its 
interest over all the fine arts, and it is as likely 
to gather and display bronzes or ivories, porce- 
lains or paintings, as it is to show wood-cuts, 
etchings, or illuminated manuscripts; while 
the Grolier Club confines its attention solely 
to the arts pertaining to the production of 
books. 

In Paris the Société des Amis des Livres 
declares that its aim is “ to publish books, with 
or without illustration, which, by their typo- 
graphic execution, or by their artistic selection, 
shall be an encouragement to the painters and 
to the engravers as well as a motive of emu- 
lation to the French printers,” and also, “ to 
create a friendly feeling among all bibliophiles 
by means of frequent reunions.” ‘The Society 
of the Friends of Books is limited to a mem- 
bership of fifty with an addition of twenty-five 
corresponding members non-resident in Paris. 
Ladies are eligible for membership, and the 
first name on the list in alphabetical order is 
that of Madame Adam. Among the other 
members are the Duke d’Aumale, M. Henri 
Beraldi, M. Henri Houssaye, M. Auguste 
Laugel, M. Eugéne Paillet, Baron Roger Por- 
talis, and M. Octave Uzanne. The sumptuous 
tomes prepared with loving care and untiring 
toil by the Society of the Friends of Books are 
known to all bibliophiles through the world as 
examples of the highest endeavor of the art 
of book-making in France to-day. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club does not 
publish books, and only a few of its valuable 
exhibitions are devoted to the arts pertaining 
to the making of books. The Société des Amis 
des Livres publishes books and holds no ex- 
hibitions, The Grolier Club unites the three 
qualities to be found in differing degrees in one 
or the other of these European clubs: it has 
frequent meetings at which its members may 
talk shop and free their souls ; it gives exhibi- 
tions; and it prints books. (I open a paren- 
thesis here to note that there is an unpretending 
little Book Fellows’ Club here in New York 
which prints a tiny little tome now and again; 
and to record that there is a dining club in 
London called the Sette of Odde Volumes, for 
whom a few pretty books (mostly of a personal 
interest and of varying value) have already 
been printed. But neither of these can fairly 
be called a rival of the Grolier Club.) 
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I am forced to consider the meetings of the 
Grolier Club before discussing the books it has 
published, because certain of its publications 
have had a previous existence as lectures de- 
livered before the members. During the winter 
of 1884-85, the first whole season that the club 
was in full possession of its rooms, Mr. Theodore 
L. De Vinne lectured on “ Historic Printing- 
Types,” Mr. Hoe on “ Bookbinding Artistically 
Considered,” and Mr. William 
Matthews on “ Practical Book- 
binding.” In 1885—86 Professor 
Chandler lectured on “ Photo- 
Mechanical Processes,” Mr. EI- 
bridge Kingsley on “ Modern 
Wood-Engraving,” and Professor 
Knapp on “ Thierry Martens and 
the early Spanish Press.” In 
1886-87 Mr. W. J. Linton spoke 
on the “ Wood-Engravers of the 
XVth and XV Ith Centuries,” Pro- 
fessor R. Ré Rice on “ The Etch- 
ings of Storm van ’s Gravesande,” 
Mr. Brayton Ives on “ Early 
Printed Books,” and Mr. Hero- 
mich Shugio on “Oriental 
Books.” In 1887-88 Professor 
West discussed the “Philobiblon,” 


Professor R. Sturgis “ Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum,’” and Mr. 
W. Lewis’ Fraser considered 


“ Nearly T'wo Hundred Years of 
Book-illustrating in America.” 
In 1888-89 Mr. George Hannah 
lectured on “ Early Printed Books 
Relating to America,” and Mr. 
H. Mansfield on “The Etched 
Work of Alphonse Legros.” 
The first publication was aptly 
chosen; it was a reprint of “A 
Decree of Starre-Chamber, con- 
cerning printing, made _ the 
eleuenth day of July last past. 1637.” By 
declaring it unlawful, without special author- 
ization, to make, buy, or keep types or presses, 
or to practice the trade of a printer, publisher, 
or bookseller, the men who were misruling 
England sought to render printing too full of 
risk to be profitable, and they hoped thus to 
prevent the expression of the discontent with 
which the people were boiling. As it is neatly 
put in Mr. De Vinne’s vigorous and lucid pref- 
ace to this reprint: “ Annoyed by a little hiss- 
ing of steam, they closed all the valves and 
outlets, but did not draw or deaden the fires 
which made the steam. They sat down in 
peace, gratified with their work, just before 
the explosion which destroyed them and their 
privileges.” This decree was issued in 1637 ; 
four years later the Court of Star Chamber 
was abolished; and in 1649 King Charles 
VoL. XXXIX.—15. 
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was beheaded. The reprinted decree is an 
admirable piece of book-making. The type is 
an old style great primer, with Dutch capitals 
for the italic letter. The paper is Dutch also, 
as becomes the first publication of the organ- 
ized bibliophiles of the city which was once 
New Amsterdam. The cover is of Japanese 
paper, folded in the style made popular in 
Paris by M. Jouaust, and having imprinted 
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on it in gold a facsimile of a book cover de- 
signed by Roger Payne. 

The second publication is less interesting be- 
cause the reason of its choice is not apparent. It 
is a reprint of Edward Fitzgerald’s “ Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam.” It is not unlike the “ De- 
cree of Starre-Chamber” in make-up, differ- 
ing chiefly in that it is on Japanese paper and 
adorned with head-bands printed in colors from 
Persian designs. ‘The cover, also from an Ori- 
ental model, was also printed in colors. Beau- 
tiful as this book is, it is less satisfactory than 
its predecessor, because there was no imperative 
need for it. Although Oriental art in verse and 
decoration is profoundly suggestive, the issuing 
of yet another new edition of the “ Rubaiyat,” 
however worthy it may be of the noblest set- 
ting, might scem rather the task of an English 
Burlington Fine Arts Club than of an Amer- 
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ican Grolier Club. ‘The French Society of the 
Friends of Books confines its labors to the re- 
production and adornment of French books, 
and there isno apparent wisdom in the depart- 
ure of the American Grolier Club from a like 
rule to reprint chiefly those books of American 
authors which lend themselves best to appro- 
priate decoration. 

No better choice could the Grolier Club 
have made than the work selected as its third 
publication. This is Washington Irving’s “ His- 
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tory of New York, from the Beginning of the 
World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty, by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker.” Here was a most 
happy solution of the claims of locality and 
the claims of literature. Most fitly could the 
Grolier Club bend its energies to the prepara- 
tion and production of a rich and worthy edition 
of a book about New York by the greatest of 
New York authors. By good fortune the 
humorous chronicle of the learned and gentle 
Dutch antiquary lends itself easily to abundant 
illustration and decoration ; and of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the late Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker the present Grolier Club has been swift 
to avail itself. No better piece of book-making 
has ever been sent forth by an American pub- 
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lisher. It seems to me that this cheerful issue 
of “ Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New York’” 
is worthy to stand beside M. Conquet’s noble 
editions of Stendhal’s two great novels, “ Le 
Rouge et le Noir” and “La Chartreuse de 
Parme ”—the models of modern book-making, 
and altogether the best that French taste and 
French skill can accomplish in this difficult art. 
I do not say that the American volumes are 
quite equal to the French; they lack, for 
one thing, the tender and brilliant etchings 
which serve as head-pieces for every chapter 
of Stendhal’s stories; and again, they are 
without the final refinement of the recurring 
title water-marked in the lower margins of 
the page. Perhaps the American books have 
not all the soft richness and easy grace of 
M. Conquet’s masterpieces, but yet they 
brave the comparison boldly. 

From cover to core there is a delightfully 
Dutch flavor in these two comely tomes. 
The boards in which they are bound are 
clad in orange, as befits the garb of the only 
true account of the decline and fall of Dutch 
rulein America. ‘Thepaper withinis Dutch ; 
and Dutch, too, are the types, facsimile of 
those used by Elzevir at Leyden in 1659 — 
only five years before New Amsterdam ex- 
perienced a change of heart and became 
New York, after Colonel Nichols, taking 
Peter Stuyvesant by surprise, had captured 
the city. The frontispieces to the two 
volumes are etchings from drawings of 
“The Battery in 1670,” and “’The Govern- 
or’s Representative,” by Mr. George H. 
Boughton, who was once a schoolboy in the 
Aurania of the Dutch. The other two etch- 
ings are views of “ Fort New Amsterdam, 
1651,” and of “ New Amsterdam in 1656,” 
this last being a reproduction of the earli- 
est known print of New York. The half- 
titles, head-bands, tail-pieces, and initial 
letters are some of them from Dutch models 
and allofthem are most pleasantly Dutch in 
spirit ; two of them were designed by Mr. 
Howard Pyle and the rest were drawn by Mr. 
Will. H. Drake. It remains only to note that 
the original manuscript of Irving’s careful and 
elaborate revision of “ Knickerbocker’s ‘ His- 
tory of New York’” isnow owned by a member 
of the Grolier Club, and that advantage was 
taken of this to indicate in an appendix the 
minor and yet always interesting changes and 
suppressions of the author. 

Except a useful pamphlet of “ Transactions,” 
the “ Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of New York’” 
was the only publication of the Grolier Club 
during the season of 1885-86; and during the 
next winter the club confined itself to the 
printing of certain of the lectures delivered 
before it. The first of these had been by the 
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President, Mr. Robert Hoe, on “ Bookbinding 
asa Fine Art,” and it was the first to appear 
as a book. When Mr. Hoe spoke before the 
club, he illustrated his remarks by specimens 
of the work of many of the most noted binders, 
all selected from his own library, photographs 
of which were thrown on a screen by the stere- 
opticon; and the published lecture is made 
more valuable by sixty-three “ Bierstadt arto- 
types” of these bindings of Mr. Hoe’s. Al- 
though the plates reveal the extraordinary rich- 
ness of the lecturer’s collection, not all the 
examples were worthy of reproduction; and, 
no doubt, more characteristic illustrations might 
have been procured had a call been made 
for the best specimens obtainable from other 
members of the club. 

‘The second lecture was on “ Historic Print- 
ing-Types,” by Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne. 
Delivered in January, 1885, it was published 
by the Grolier Club with additions and with 
new illustrations. As all know who have read 
Mr. De Vinne’s “ Invention of Printing,” he is 
a master not only of his own trade, but also of 
the more arduous art and mystery of author- 
ship. Mr. De Vinne’s style as a writer is as 
clear and as simple, as firm and as vigorous, 
as is his press-work as a printer. His wide and 
deep knowledge of the subject has been so 
thoroughly digested and it is so pleasantly pre- 
sented, that I think a merely casual reader, 
having a Gallio-like indifference to type-set- 
ting and type-founding, would find his interest 
aroused at the beginning of Mr. De Vinne’s 
essay. It is the more fortunate that the sub- 
ject should have fallen into hands so accom- 
plished, as there is, so we read in the introduc- 
tion, “no popular treatise about book-types ; 
nothing that gives us in succinct and connected 
form information about their designers and 
makers, and that tells us why styles once pop- 
ular are now obsolete.” It is the want of such 
a treatise that Mr. De Vinne has filled, all too 
brief as his paper is. As the author is his own 
printer, it is needless to say that the book in 
which the lecture appears is a masterpiece of 
American book-making, a marvel of the most 
admirable simplicity. ‘The paper, the type, the 
press-work, the size and the shape of the page, 
the adroit arrangement of the marginal notes, 
the due subordination of the foot-notes, the 
ample and properly proportioned margins, even 
the novel and dignified binding —all these tes- 
tify to the guiding touch of a master of the 
craft. 

In 1888 the club published, “as a sort 
of New Year book,” so a report calls it, a 
dainty edition of the late Charles Reade’s his- 
trionic tale, “ Peg Woffington,” suggesting in its 
mechanical execution the book-making of the 
century when the lovely Mistress Margaret 
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flourished ; the two little tomes were pretty 
enough, but one wonders exactly why this Eng- 
lish story should be chosen for reproduction by 
an American club. In 1889 the first book of 
the year was far more appropriate ; it was Mr. 
De Vinne’s delightful account of the Plantin 
printing-house, reprinted from this magazine 
with additions and notes, all Mr. Pennell’s 
picturesque sketches being printed in varying 
tints. 

‘The most important publication of the club, 
even more important than the “ Knicker- 
bocker,” is that which it has now in hand, and 
which is no less than the “ Philobiblon ” of 
Richard de Bury. The good bishop of Dur- 
ham holds perhaps the foremost place’ among 
all British book-lovers, just as Grolier holds 
the foremost place among all French book- 
lovers ; and it is most fit and appropriate that 
a company of American book-lovers named 
for the Frenchman should choose for reverent 
reproduction the masterpiece of the English- 
man. The task was honorable but laborious ; 
and it has been undertaken not lightly or in 
a spirit of levity, but with courage, determina- 
tion, and forethought. The mechanical exe- 
cution was confided to Mr. De Vinne, than 
whom no one was worthier. The literary labor 
was undertaken by Professor Andrew Fleming 
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gards it as whiter, clearer, and 
better than any English, Dutch, 
or Italian printing paper. The 
typography is not merely decent 
and seemly ; it is as exact and as 
beautiful as the utmost skill and 
loving care could make it. The 
type of the first volume, which 
contains the Latin text, is a pica 
black-letter ; the second volume, 
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West of Princeton, who had already lectured 
before the club upon the book he was to edit. 
Professor West shrunk not from the toil of a 
dutiful comparison of manuscripts and early edi- 
tions that a proper text might be established ; 
and this proper text, most devoutly amended 
and revised, the club has sent forth as the first 
volume. In the second is contained Professor 
West’s sturdy and precise rendering of the 
original Latin into our later English. These 
two volumes, long delayed by 
the ardent and arduous labors 
of the editor, are at last in the 
hands of the subscribers ; and 
a third volume will not tarry, 
in which there will be found 
an introduction, an account 
of the author, and such notes 
as may be needful for the eluci- 
dation of the work. 

The edition is limited to two 
hundred and ninety-seven cop- 
ies on paper and three on 
vellum, one of which latter 
is properly reserved for the 
library of the club. ‘The volumes are clad in 
pure vellum covers, stamped with the gold 
seal of the good bishop, while within there 
is a novel lining-paper, rich in color and con- 
gruent in design. The form is a small quarto, 
with a page six inches wide and a little less 
than eight inches long. ‘The paper, a so-called 
“ white antique,” is American hand-made by 
the Brown company, and Mr. De Vinne re- 
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which contains the English trans- 
lation, being setin modern Roman 
(not old style) small pica. The black-letter 
types were got out of the vaults of Sir Charles 
Reed’s Sons for Mr. De Vinne by Mr. Talbot 
Baines Reed, and they are drives of punches 
believed to have been cut in France in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. There are rubri- 
cated initials, ofa full-bodied vermilion not often 
seen nowadays. ‘There are head-pieces and 
tail-pieces, some of them, and the more in- 
genious, having been devised by Mr. G. W. 
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(DRAWN BY W. H. DRAKE.) 


Edwards. ‘There is a page of fair proportion 
(as we have seen), and there is a type rightly 
adjusted thereto ; and there is the very perfec- 
tion of press-work, alike impeccable in impres- 
sion and in register. Herein indeed we see the 
final superiority of the best modern printing by 
improved machines when guided by a fine 
artistic sense; such registry as this would be 
absolutely accidental, not to say impossible, on 

the hand-presses of the 











early printers. 

In the manufacture 
of this edition of the 
“ Philobiblon ” there is 
the full harmony which 
comes from a union of 
knowledge, skill, and 
taste. It isa delight to 
the eye, to the hand, 
and to the mind. At 
last the book of Richard 
de Bury has a goodly 
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outside, as becomes the 
wordsof wisdom within. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE OF 
LATIN EDITION OF 
To love books and to own a book like this is 
to have a foretaste of the book-lovers’ heaven. 
To study a book like this in an edition like this 
leads away from vice and conduces to virtue. 
Indeed we read therein (cap. xv.) that “no 
man can serve both books and mammon.” 
The membership of the Grolier Club was at 
first limited to one hundred (it has now been 
enlarged to allow of two hundred and fifty res- 
ident members), but the editions of its publica- 
tions have generally somewhat exceeded the 
smaller number, and the unfortunate outsider 
has sometimes been able to acquire these treas- 
ures by the aid of a friend at court. This 
liberality is in proper accord with the spirit of 
the inscription stamped on Grolier’s own books, 
— lo. Grolierii et amicorum,—setting forth 
that they belonged to Grolier and his friends. 
Surely an altruism like this is as rare as the self- 
ishness of Scaliger, who quoted Scripture on 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF LAST PAGE OF 
LATIN EDITION OF ‘“‘ PHILOBIBLON.’ 


GROLIER CLUB 


his book plate,— /te ad vendentes,— bidding 
his friends to “ go rather to them that sell and 
buy for yourselves.” ‘To grant or to withhold, 
the question is equally difficult — @gue diffi- 
culter. When all book-owners shall freely lend 
and send their most precious tomes with un- 
grudging speed, then will be the book-lover’s 
millennium, which the founding of the Grolier 
Club here in New York may haply help to bring 
to pass. And in the meanwhile its members 
may pine for that book-man’s Paradise: 


There treasures bound for Longepierre 
Keep brilliant their morocco blue, 
There Hookes’ ‘‘ Amanda” is not rare, 
Nor early tracts upon Peru! 

Racine is common as Rotrou, 

No Shakspere Quarto search defies, 
And Caxtons grew as blossoms grew, 
Within that Book-man’s Paradise. 


Brander Matthews. 
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awakened the inmates of the 
’ zemski_ kvartir (zem/skee 
kvar-teer’), or official lodg- 
ing-house, warmed and re- 
freshed ourselves with tea, 
and lay down to sleep, as 
usual, on the hard, vermin- 
infested plank floor of the 
travelers’ room. Monday 
morning we called upon 
Captain Demidof (Dem- 
mee’doff), the commanding 
officer of the post, and, at 
our request, were con- 
ducted at once to the 
prison. It consisted of two 
old, weather-beaten log 








FTER having visited and inspected the 
£1 gloomy mine and the wretched, dilapi- 
dated log prison of Kadaiya (Kah-dy’yah), Mr. 
Frost and I proceeded across an apparently 
interminable series of bare, snowy mountain 
ridges to the mining settlement of Gorni Zeren- 
tui (Gor/nee Zer-en-too’ee), which is situated 
in a wide, treeless valley about forty miles north 
of the Kadainski (Kah-dy-in’skee) mine, and 
thirty miles from the boundary line between 
Eastern Siberia and Mongolia. We reached 
our destination at a late hour in the night, 


buildings of the common 
Kast-Siberian type, and presented nothing that 
was either new or interesting. One hundred 
and eighty convicts were confined in the two 
buildings, and about as many more, who had 
finished their terms of probation, were living 
outside in the free command. A new three- 
story brick prison was in process of erection a 
short distance away, but work upon it had ap- 
parently been suspended or abandoned. It was 
already ten years old, and in view of the cor- 
rupt, shiftless, and inefficient management of 
prison affairs throughout Eastern Siberia, it 
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seemed to me altogether likely that work upon 
it would drag along for five or six years more. 
At the time of our visit the structure had neither 
floors nor roof and was still surrounded with 
scaffolding. Meanwhile 180 idle convicts were 
being slowly poisoned to death by bad air in 
the overcrowded kameras of the log prison 
that the brick build- 
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Gorni Zerentui is authorized, work uponit drags 
along, in a lazy, shiftless fashion, for a whole 
decade, without the least apparent reason. I 
said one day to the resident mining engineer at 
the Kutomarski Zavod (Koo-to-mar’skee Zah- 
vod’): “ Why don’t you provide yourself with 
suitable iron machinery, furnish your laborers 





ing was intended to 
replace.! 

It is hard for 
an American to 
understand or make 
allowances for the 
shiftlessness, in- 
difference, and _ in- 
efficiency that are 
everywhere mani- 
fested throughout 
the Nerchinsk sil- 
ver-mining district. 
The mines them- 
selves are not half 
worked; hundreds 
of hard-labor con- 
victs lie idle, month 
after month, in dirty, 
overcrowded cells ; 
plans and estimates 
for new buildings go 
back and forth, year 
after year, between the mines and St. Peters- 
burg ; and when, at last, a prison like that at 





1 Upon my return to St. Petersburg in the spring 
of the following year, I had an interview with Mr. 
Galkin Vraskoi (Gal’kin Vrass’koy), the chief of the 
Russian Prison Administration, in the course of which 
I ventured to call his attention to the condition of the 
prisons in the Nerchinsk (Ner’chinsk) silver-mining 
district, and to the unfinished prison at Gorni Zeren- 
tui in particular. He admitted that the necessity for 
new places of confinement at the Nerchinsk mines was 
evident as early as 1872, and said that in 1874 a special 
construction committee was appointed to investigate, 
report, and submit plans. When he (Galkin Vraskoi) 
made a tour of inspection through Siberia in 1881 — 
seven years later—he found that this specially ap- 
pointed committee had spent 74,318 rubles in the erec- 
tion of two or three small log buildings and in tempo- 
rary repairs to a few others, had pocketed 61,090 rubles 
for salaries and expenses, and had not furnished to the 
Prison Administration a single plan or estimate. (These 
facts were set forth in the annual report of the Prison 
Administration for 1882, pp. 72, 73-) 

“ Well,” I said, “ what was done in view of this state 
of affairs ? ” 

“ T recommended,” he replied, “ that the construction 
committee be abolished.” 

“ And was it abolished ? ” 

“Tt was.” 

“T did not see anything at the Nerchinsk mines,” I 
said, “to show for the 74,000 rubles that the commit- 
tee is supposed to have expended, except one small log 
prison that appeared to be new at the mine of Pokrof- 
ski (Po-kroff’skee) and the unfinished brick building 
at Gorni Zerentui. Why has the latter been so long — 
ten years —in process of erection ? ”’ 





SAVENSKI MINE. 
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with improved modern tools, set up steam 
pumping, hoisting, and ventilating apparatus, 


“ The delay has been due in part,” he replied, “ to 
repeated changes of plan. The building ought not to 
have been made of brick, in the first place. Careful 
estimates show that a brick prison for 300 convicts will 
cost at the mines about 160,000 rubles, while a good 
log prison, to accommodate the same number of men, 
can be built for 52,000 rubles. A brick prison has no 
advantage over a wooden one in point of permanency, 
because when the mine near which it stands has been 
worked out, the building must, of necessity, be aban- 
doned; and it is less wasteful, of course, to abandon a 
log prison than one made of brick. The prison at Gorni 
Zerentui, however, was so far advanced when I assumed 
the direction of the prison department that it hardly 
seemed worth while to suspend work upon it and be 
gin another.” 

Neither Mr. Galkin Vraskoi nor his assistant, Mr. 
Kokovtsef ( Ko-kov’'tsef), gave me any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the delays, mistakes,and bad management 
generally that seemed to me to characterize the admin 
istration of prison affairs in the mining district of the 
Trans-Baikal. They were doing, they said, all that they 
could dotoimprove the situation; but they had inherited 
most of the existing evils from their official predecessors, 
and time enough had not elapsed for complete and 
sweeping reforms. It is possible that I did not full 
appreciate the difficulties and embarrassments with 
which they had to contend; but it seemed to me that 
many, if not most, of the evils of the exile system in 
general, and of the prison administration in particular, 
were the result of indifference, inefficiency, and a com- 
plicated bureaucratic method of transacting public 
business. 
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and work your mines as they ought to be 
worked ? What is the use of pottering along 
in the way you do?” 

“ My dear sir,” he replied, “ do you know 
what iron costs here? We have to bring it 
with horses from Petrofski Zavod (Pe-troff’- 
skee Zah-vod’), a distance of more than 600 
versts, and it costs, delivered here, 544 rubles 
a pood [about 724 cents a pound]. We can’t 
afford to put in iron machinery.” 
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“ But,” I said, “ is n’t there iron ore in this 
vicinity ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied; “ but it has never been 
gotten out.” 

“ Why don’t you get it out, set up smelting 
furnaces, and make your iron here on the 
ground where you need it? More than half 
of your convicts lie constantly idle in their 
cells — why don’t you utilize their labor ? ” 

“We can’t open an iron mine,” he replied, 
“without a razreshenia [a permit or an au- 
thorization] from St. Petersburg.” 

“Then why don’t the proper authorities 
give you a ‘razreshenia’? What is the reason 
that a useful and necessary work of this kind 
cannot be accomplished ? I don’t see how the 
present state of affairs can be profitable to 
anybody.” 

His only reply was a shrug of the shoulders, 
which I interpreted to mean either that he did 
not know or that it was not his business. 

From the prisons of Gorni Zerentui we 
drove in Captain Demidof’s droshky to the 
Savenski (Sah’ven-skee) mine, which we found 
on a snowy, desolate mountain slope about two 
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miles from the village. The buildings at the 
mouth of the shaft were cheap and insignificant, 
as usual, but one of them contained a small 
steam engine—the first and only machine of 
the kind that I saw in the Trans-Baikal. While 
Mr. Frost was making a sketch of the build- 
ings and of the dreary arctic landscape, I went 
through the mine, but found little to reward 
me for the labor of climbing up and down the 
icy ladders. ‘The shaft was less than a hundred 





AT NEKCHINSK. 


feet in depth; the galleries were so low that 
I could not anywhere stand upright; the at- 
mosphere was damp and chilly; and the roofs 
and walls were thickly incrusted with frost or 
ice. Only thirty-five convicts were at work in 
the mine, and most of them seemed to be en- 
gaged in carrying ore in small wicker baskets 
to the hoisting shaft, emptying it into square 
wooden buckets holding about a bushel each, 
and then raising it to the surface, a bucketful 
at a time, by means of a clumsy old wooden 
windlass. I doubted whether methods more 
primitive were employed even by the aborigi- 
nes who worked these silver veins three cen- 
turies earlier. Certainly none more primitive 
had ever come under my observation. I said 
to the ustavshchik (00-stav’shchik), or overseer, 
who conducted me through the mine, “Why 
don’t you set more men at work here? I have 
just come from the prison, where I found at 
least 150 convicts idle.” 

“We have n’t room for more than thirty- 
five or forty men in the galleries,” he replied 
soberly. 

“ But youcan extend the mine, can you not ?” 
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I inquired. “ Fifty or a hundred more laborers 
could soon make room for themselves by dig- 
ging and blasting. If the ore is there, why not 
extend your operations and get it out as rapidly 
as possible ?. You ought to widen and heighten 
your galleries, lay down tramways in them, im- 
prove your hoisting apparatus, employ horse 
power, and work on a larger scale.” 

The ustavshchik made no reply, but looked 
at me in a surprised way, as if he regarded my 
ideas as utterly wild and impracticable. 

The number of hard-labor convicts in the 
Nerchinsk silver-mining district at the time of 
our visit was approximately 952, distributed as 
follows: at the Alexandrofski Zavod, 188; at 
the mine of Algachi, 150; at the Pokrofski 
mine, 70; at the Kadainski and Smirnovo mines, 
184; and at the Savenski and Gorni Zerentui- 
efski mines, 360. Probably not more than one- 
third of these men, and certainly not more than 
half of them, were actually engaged in hard 
labor. The rest lived, month after month, in 
enforced idleness, notwithstanding the amount 
of work that there was everywhere to be done. 
The only reasons I could get for this state of 
affairs were, first, that room could not be found 
forthe idle men in the mines ; secondly, that the 
convoys of soldiers were not strong enough to 
guard large parties of convicts on the roads or 
in the forests ; thirdly, that it would cost more to 
erect new prisons with convict labor and under 
official supervision than to have them built by 
contract ;! and fourthly, that the convicts could 
not be set at work in any of the ways that I sug- 
gested without a razreshenia, or authorization, 
from St. Petersburg. None of these reasons had, 
to my mind, the least force or validity. The idle- 
ness of the convicts, and the failure of the author- 
ities to do any one of the scores of things that 
needed doing, were the direct result, it seemed 
to me, of official indifference, incapacity, or lack 
of enterprise. An energetic American with ple- 
nary powers and a capital of $10,000 or $15,000 
would take the 950 convicts imprisoned in the 
Nerchinsk silver-mining district, and in less 
than two years would have a new prison built 
at every mine in the whole region, and in less 
than five years would double, if not quadruple, 
the productive capacity of the mines themselves, 
without calling upon the imperial treasury for 
a single dollar in the shape of extraordinary 
expenditure. Such, at least, was the opinion 
that I formed on the ground, after as careful 


1 This reason was based on the admitted incompe- 
tence and dishonesty of the local officials under whose 
supervision the work would have to be done. There are 
cases on record in which the local Siberian authorities 
embezzled the whole of the sum appropriated for the 
erection of a government building and reported such 
building as completed and occupied when even its foun- 
dations had not been laid. Such a case —that of the 
Ukirski étape —is cited in the Verkhni Udinsk corre- 
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an examination as I could make of the work- 
ing methods of the local officials. 

The Savenski mine was the last one that 
we visited in Eastern Siberia. Monday after- 
noon, November 23, we drove to the Nerchin- 
ski Zavod, or Nerchinsk Works, a large village 
about ten miles from Gorni Zerentui, and Tues- 
day morning we set out on our return journey 
to the Shilka River and the town of Nerchinsk, 
distant about two hundred miles. It is not nec- 
essary to describe in detail our long, tedious, 
and exhausting ride. The country through 
which we passed was a dreary desert of low, 
rolling mountains, thinly covered with snow ; 
the thermometer ranged constantly from zero 
to twenty-seven degrees below; the roads were 
generally rough, hard-frozen, and bare; the 
telegas and tarantases furnished us were the 
worst, most uncomfortable vehicles of their kind 
in all Eastern Siberia; and we suffered from 
cold, hunger, jolting, and sleeplessness until 
we were reduced to a state of silent, moody, 
half-savage exasperation, in which life — or at 
least such a life— seemed no longer worth liv- 
ing, and we were ready to barter all our earthly 
rights and possessions for a hot bath, a good 
dinner, and twelve hours of unbroken sleep in 
a warm, clean bed, 

At four o’clock Thursday morning, a little 
more than forty hours after leaving the Ner- 
chinski Zavod, we reached the post station of 
Biankinskaya ( Byan-kin/skah-yah), on the bank 
of the Shilka River, and, transferring our bag- 
gage for the first time from a wheeled vehicle to 
a sledge, we continued our journey to Nerchinsk 
over the ice in a temperature of twenty degrees 
below zero. We had had for several days very 
little to eat, and in the absence of nourishing 
food the intense cold forced me to put on, one 
over another, no less than three heavy sheep- 
skin shubas, which extended from my neck to 
my heels and transformed me into a huge per- 
ambulating cotton bale surmounted by a fur 
cap and a dirty, unshaven, frost-bitten face. 
Even under all my furs I was cold to the very 
marrow of my bones; and Mr. Frost, who had 
only two warm coats and wore only one, suf- 
fered much more than I did. When we reached 
Nerchinsk, late that forenoon, we found that 
there was no snow in the streets, and as our 
underfed and feeble horses could not drag us 
over bare ground, we alighted from our sledge 
and waddled ingloriously behind it into the city, 


spondence of the St. Petersburg “ Eastern Review,” No. 
2, January 12, 1884, p. 8. A well-known photographer 
in Siberia showed me a photograph of anew government 
building which he had just taken, he said, upon an or- 
der from St. Petersburg, and which he was about to 
send to the higher authorities in that city as a proof that 
the structure, which had been ordered and paid for, was 
really in existence and had been built in accordance 
with the plans, 
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like stiff-jointed arctic mummies marching after 
the hearse in a funeral procession. 

At Nerchinsk, for the first time in a month, 
we stopped in a hotel ; but in point of cleanli- 
ness and comfort it was far inferior to the zem- 
ski kvartirs in which we had slept at the mines. 
It was, in fact, the very worst hotel that we 
had seen in Siberia. ‘The main hall, which di- 
vided the one-story log building into halves, 
was dark and dirty, and had been fitted up with 
shelves in order that it might serve also as a 
butler’s pantry; the room to which we were 
shown was chilly and bare, and its stale, heavy 
atmosphere was pervaded by a faint odor of 
“ugar” (oo-gar’), or charcoal gas; half of the 
paper had fallen or been torn from the walls 
and was hanging here and there in ragged 
strips; yellow, dirt-incrusted paint was peel- 
ing in flakes from window sashes and casings 
that apparently had never been dusted or 
washed ; the rough, uncovered plank floor was 
not only dirty, but had sunk unevenly in places 
and was full of rat-holes; cockroaches were 
running briskly over the tea-stained, crumb- 
besprinkled cotton cloth that covered the only 
table in the room; there was no bed upon 
which the tired wayfarer might repose, nor 
mirror in which he might have the melancholy 
satisfaction of surveying his frost-bitten coun- 
tenance. ‘The only servant in the establishment 
was a half-grown boy in top-boots and a red 
flannel shirt; and the greenish-yellow brass 
pan that he brought us to wash our hands and 
faces over had evidently been used habitually 
for another and a much more ignoble purpose, 
and had never been rinsed or cleaned. ‘Tired, 
cold, and hungry as we were, and accustomed 
as we were to dirt, disorder, and discomfort, 
we regarded this cheerless, neglected hotel with 
dismay; but it was the only one that the place 
afforded, and we were compelled to make the 
best of it. The proprietor was an exiled Pole 
named Klementovich (Klem-en-to/vitch), and I 
could not help thinking that if he kept in Po- 
land such a hotel as he maintained in Ner- 
chinsk, there were reasons enough, based upon 
sound public policy and a due regard for the 
general welfare, to justify his banishment by 
administrative process to the most remote part 
of Siberia, regardless of his political opinions. 
After a breakfast of tea, sour rye bread, and 
greasy pancakes, we set our dress to rights as 
well as we could before a diminutive mirror 
that the proprietor finally brought us, and 
walked out to take a look at the town and de- 
liver one or two letters of introduction. 


1 This huge pier-glass was bought by Mr. Butin at 
the Paris Exposition in 1878, and was then said to be 
the largest mirror in existence. It was taken half 
around the world by sea to the East-Siberian port of 
Nikolaievsk (Nik-o-ly‘evsk) and was thence trans- 
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The town of Nerchinsk, which has about 
4000 inhabitants, is situated on the left bank 
of the Nercha (Ner’chah) River, two or three 
miles above the junction of the latter with the 
Shilka, and about 4600 miles east of St. Peters- 
burg. In point of culture and material pros- 
perity it seemed to me to compare favorably 
with most East-Siberian towns of its class. It 
has a bank, two or three schools, a hospital 
with twenty beds, a library, a museum, a pub- 
lic garden with a fountain, and fifty or sixty 
shops, and its trade in furs and manufactured 

oods from European Russia amounts to about 
_ onan per annum. The most striking fea- 
ture of the town to a new-comer is the almost 
palatial residence of the wealthy mining pro- 
prietor Butin (Boo’tin), which is shown in the 
illustration on page 100, and which would 
compare favorably not only with any house in 
Siberia, but with most houses in the capital of 
the Empire. The Butin brothers were in finan- 
cial difficulties at the time of our visit to Ner- 
chinsk, and all of their property was in the 
hands of a receiver ; but we had a note of in- 
troduction to the latter from the younger mem- 
ber of the firm, and upon presentation of it we 
were allowed to inspect the deserted but still 
beautiful mansion. Going into it from Klemen- 
tovich’s hotel was like going into Aladdin’s 
palace from an East-Siberian étape; and as I 
entered the splendid ball-room and caught the 
full-length reflection of my figure in the larg- 
est mirror in the world,! I felt like rubbing my 
eyes to make sure that I was awake. One 
does not expect to find in the wilds of Eastern 
Siberia, nearly 5000 miles from St. Petersburg, 
a superb private residence with hard-wood 
marquetry floors, silken curtains, hangings of 
delicate tapestry, stained-glass windows, splen- 
did chandeliers, soft oriental rugs, white-and- 
gold furniture upholstered with satin, old 
Flemish paintings, marble statues, family por- 
traits from the skillful brush of Makofski (Mah- 
kof‘skee), and an extensive conservatory filled 
with palms, lemon trees, and rare orchids from 
the tropics. Such luxury would excite no re- 
mark in a wealthy and populous European 
city ; but in the snowy wilderness of the Trans- 
Baikal, 3000 miles from the boundary line of 
Europe, it comes to the unprepared traveler 
with the shock of a complete surprise. The 
house had not been occupied for several 
months, and of course did not appear at its 
best ; but it seemed to me that I had rarely 
seen more evidences of wealth, refinement, and 
cultivated taste than were to be found within 





orted up the rivers Amur (Am-moor’) and Shilka to 
erchinsk in a barge made expressly for the purpose. 
It is now in the ball-room of Mr. Butin’s house, and 
does not look at all out of place or out of harmony with 
its surroundings. 


















its walls. The ball-room, which was the larg- 
est room in the house, was about sixty-five feet 
in length by forty-five in width, and over it, in 
a large semicircular gallery reached by a grand 
stairway, there was an orchestrion, as big as a 
church organ, which played sixty or seventy 
airs and furnished music for the entertainments 
that the Butins, in the days of their prosperity, 
were accustomed to give to the people of the 
town. ‘Thelibrary, which was anotherspacious 
apartment, was filled with well-selected books, 
newspapers, and magazines, in three or four 
languages, and contained also a large collec- 
tion of Siberian minerals and ores. Adjoining 
the house were the offices and shops where the 
Butins carried on the various branches of ‘their 
extensive and diversified business, and where 
they had accumulated the wealth that the 
house partly represented or embodied. In 
addition to gold mining, they were engaged 
in trading, distilling, iron manufacturing, and 
the construction of steamers, and their business 
operations extended to all parts of Eastern 
Siberia, and gave employment to many hun- 
dreds of men. 

After thanking the receiver, Mr. Pomazkin 
(Po-maz’kin), for his courtesy in going through 
the house with us, we returned to the hotel, 
and later in the afternoon called upon Messrs. 
Charushin (Chah-roo’shin) and Kuznetsof 
(Kooz-net-soff’), two political exiles who had 
served out terms of hard labor at the mines, 
and had then been sent as forced colonists to 
Nerchinsk, where they were living with their 
families in comparative comfort. We found 
them both to be intelligent, cultivated, and 
very companionable men, and during our 
three-days’ stay in the town we passed with 
them many pleasant hours. They had had a 
very hard experience at the mines of Kara, 
but after their arrival at Nerchinsk they had 
been treated with reasonable courtesy and 
consideration, and had even been permitted to 
engage in branches of business, such as teach- 
ing and photography, that by law are closed 
to political offenders. All of their correspon- 
dence was still “ under control,” —that is, sub- 
ject to official supervision and censorship,— 
but they were not constantly watched, regu- 
lated, and harassed by the police, as political 
exiles are in so many other parts of Siberia, 
and it seemed to me that their life, although 
hard and lonely, was perfectly tolerable. Mr. 
Charushin, before his banishment, spent four 
years and a half in solitary confinement, and 
for two years and a half lay in one of the 
bomb-proof casemates of the Petropavlovski 
(Pet-ro-pav/lov-skee) fortress. His offense 
was carrying on a revolutionary propaganda 
among the factory operatives in one of the 
Suburbs of St. Petersburg. When he was 
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finally sent to Siberia, in 1878, his wife volun- 
tarily accompanied him, and at the mines of 
Kara she lived alone in a wretched little cabin 
at the Lower Diggings until, upon the expira- 
tion of his term of probation, Mr. Charushin 
was permitted to join her. He was one of the 
nine political convicts of the free command 
sent back to prison by order of Loris Melikof 
(Mell’ee-koff) on the rst of January, 1881, and 
it was in his house that poor Eugene Semyon- 
ofski (Sem-yon/of-skee) committed suicide on 
the eve of that day. 

Sunday morning, November 29, after bid- 
ding good-bye with sincere regret to Mr. and 
Mrs. Charushin, whose warm hearts and lov- 
able characters had won our affection and 
esteem, we left Nerchinsk in a sleigh for Chita 
(Chee’tah), the capital of the Trans-Baikal. 

The icicles that hung from the nostrils of 
our frost-whitened horses, the sharp metallic 
creaking of the crisp snow under our sledge- 
runners, the bluish, opalescent tints of the dis- 
tant mountains, and the high, slender columns 
of smoke that stood, without waver or tremble, 
over the chimneys of the houses, were all evi- 
dences of a very low, if not an arctic, tem- 
perature ; and I was not surprised, when I 
looked at our thermometer, to find the mer- 
cury stationary at twenty-seven degrees below 
zero. As night came on, the intensity of the 
cold increased until it was all that we could 
do to endure it from one post station to an- 
other. We drank three or four tumblers of 
hot tea every time we stopped to change horses; 
but in the long, lonely hours between mid- 
night and morning, when we could get no 
warm food and when all our vital powers 
were usually at their lowest ebb, we suffered 
very severely. We had no difficulty in getting 
post horses until just before dark Monday even- 
ing, when we reached the station of Turino- 
povorotnaya (‘Too-rin-o-po-vo-rote/nah-yah), 
about fifty miles from Chita, and found the 
whole village in a state of hilarious intoxica- 
tion. Sleighs filled with young men and boys 
were careering hither and thither with wild 
whoops and halloos; long lines of peasant 
girls in bright-colored calico dresses were un- 
steadily promenading back and forth in the 
streets with their arms around one another and 
singing £horovod songs ; the station-house was 
filled with flushed and excited people from 
neighboring settlements, who had evidently 
been participating in a celebration of some 
kind and were about starting for their homes ; 
the station-master, who perhaps had not 
finished his celebration, was nowhere to be 
found ; there was not a driver about the 
stables; and the “starosta” (stah‘ro-stah),! a 


1 A “starosta,” or elder, is the head of a Siberian 
village. 
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short, fat old man, who looked like a burgher 
from Amsterdam, was so drunk that even 
with the aid of a cane he could hardly stand 
on his feet. In vain we tried to ascertain the 
reasons for this surprising epidemic of inebri- 
ation. Nobody was sober enough to explain 
to us what had happened. From the excited 
and more or less incoherent conversation of 
the intoxicated travelers in the station-house, 
I learned that even the village priest was so 
drunk that he had to be taken home in a sleigh 
by the soberest of his parishioners. If the 
station-master, the starosta, the village priest, 
the drivers, and al] of the inhabitants were 
drunk, there was evidently no prospect of our 
being able to get horses. In fact we could 
not find anybody who seemed sober enough 
to know the difference between a horse and 
his harness. We therefore brought our bag- 
gage into the crowded station-house and sat 
down in an unoccupied corner to study intoxi- 
cated humanity and await further develop- 
ments. Every person in the house was drunk, 
except ourselves and one small baby in arms. 
The father of this baby, a good-looking young 
Russian officer in full uniform, wandered un- 
steadily about the room, animated apparently 
by a hazy idea that he ought to be collecting 
his scattered baggage so as to be in readiness 
for a start; but the things that he picked up in 
one place he dropped feebly in another, and 
every minute or two he would suspend opera- 
tions to exchange with his intoxicated com- 
panions fragmentary reminiscences of the day’s 
festivity. Finally he seemed to be struck by 
a happy thought, and making his way in a 
devious course to one corner of the room he 
took up his saber, which was leaning against 
the wall, and carrying it to his intoxicated 
wife committed it solemnly to her care with 
directions to take it out to the sleigh. She 
was sober enough to remark, with some as- 
perity, that as she had a young baby in her 
arms, and as the temperature out-of-doors 
was twenty degrees below zero, he had better 
take the saber to the sleigh himself. At this 
he clasped the sheathed weapon dramatically 
to his breast, rolled his eyes in a fine frenzy 
upward, and declared with emotion that the 
saber was his first bride, that he never would 
forsake it, and that, in view of all the circum- 
stances, he wou/d take it out to the sleigh him- 
self. A moment later, however, he dropped it, 
and but for the supervision of his second bride 
would have forgotten it altogether. 

About eight o’clock, after watching for an 
hour or two such performances as these, I 
succeeded in capturing the starosta, and ad- 
dressing to him some very energetic remarks 
I sobered him sufficiently to make him under- 
stand that we must have horses at once or 


there would be trouble. While I stood over 
him with a verbal club, he entered us in the 
station-house book as “ Mr, Kennan and com- 
panion, citizens of Neighboring States”;! and 
then going out on the front steps he shouted, 
as every sleigh-load of drunken men went 
past, “Andre! Nikolai! Loshedei sei chas!” 
|‘ Horses, this moment!”|] The only replies 
that he received were wild howls of derision. 
At every such outburst of hilarious contempt 
for authority, he would raise his shaking hands 
as high as his head with a feeble and comical 
gesture of helplessness and despair, and exclaim 
in maudlin tones: “ Fsei pyanni! Shto pri- 
kazhtie dyélet ? Chisto nakazania!” [They 
’re all drunk! What do you order done? It’s 
a regular punishment!” | 

About nine o’clock the noise, tumult, and 
shouting in the village streets began to sub- 
side; the station-master, whose intoxication 
had taken the form of severe official dignity, 
suddenly appeared, and in a tone of stern men- 
ace wanted to know where the post drivers 
were and what all this disorder meant; the 
young Russian officer, who by this time had 
reached the affectionate stage of inebriation, 
kissed all the women in the room, crossed him- 
self devoutly, and meandered out to the sleigh, 
followed by his wife with the baby and the 
saber; two intoxicated priests in long gowns, 
and high, cylindrical, brimless hats draped with 
black crape, alighted from a droshky in front 
of the door, allowed their hands to be rever- 
ently kissed by the inebriated young officer 
and his friends, and then rode off in a post 
sleigh driven by a peasant who could hardly 
keep his seat on the box; and finally, when 
we had almost abandoned the hope of ever 
getting away, a really sober man in a ragged 
sheepskin coat emerged from the darkness and 
reported in a business-like manner to the sta- 
tion-master that the horses were ready for us. 
The drunken and irate official, who seemed 
desirous of vindicating his dignity and author- 
ity in some way, overwhelmed the unfortunate 
driver with abuse, and ended by fining him 
fifty xopecks— whether for being sober or for 
having the horses ready, I do not know. We 
piled our baggage into the sleigh, climbed in 
upon it, and rode out of the intoxicated settle- 
ment with thankful hearts. As the last faint 
sounds of revelry died away in the distance 
behind us, I said to the driver: “ What ’s the 
matter with everybody in this village? The 
whole population seems to be drunk.” 

“They ’ve been consecrating a new church,” 
said the driver, soberly. 


1 The Russian words for “ neighboring” and 
“ united ” beara superficial resemblance to each other, 
and the poor intoxicated starosta had never heard, 
evidently, of such a country as the United States. 
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“ Consecrating a church!” I exclaimed in 
amazement. “Is that the way you consecrate 
churches ? ” 

“ T don’tknow,” he replied. “Sometimesthey 
drink. After the services they had a gudlainia 
{a sort of holiday promenade with music and 
spirituous refreshments], and some of them 
crooked their elbows too often.” 

“ Some of them!” I repeated. “A// of them, 
you mean. You ’re the only sober man I ’ve 
seen in the place. How does it happen that 
you ‘re not drunk ?” 

“T ’m not a Christian,” he replied, with quiet 
simplicity. “I’m a Buriat.” } 

As a Christian —if not a member of the 
Holy Orthodox Church —I was silenced by 
the unconscious irony of the reply. ‘The only 
sober man in a village of three or four hun- 
dred inhabitants proved to be a pagan, and he 
had just been fined fifty kopecks by a Christian 
official for not getting drunk with other good 
citizens and thus showing his respect for the 
newly consecrated edifice and his appreciation 
of the benign influence of the Holy Orthodox 
Faith ! 

About ten o’clock on the morning of Tues- 
day, December 1, we drove into the town of 
Chita and took up our quarters in a small, one- 
story log-hotel kept by a man named Biachin- 
ski (Byah’chin-skee) and known as the “ Hotel 
Vladivost6k.” There was in Chita, as I have 
said in a previous article, a tolerably large and 
very interesting colony of political exiles. We 
had made their acquaintance and had had some 
conversation with them on our outward jour- 
ney; but as we were then making every effort 
to reach the mines of Kara before the setting 
in of winter, we could not spend as much time 
with them as we wished to spend, and we 
therefore decided to stop for ten days or two 
weeks in Chita on our return. Most of these 
exiles were forced colonists who had already 
served out terms of hard labor at the mines 
and who belonged to the class that the Gov- 
ernment regarded as particularly dangerous. 
In view of this fact, and of the official attention 
that our investigations had already attracted 
at Kara, it seemed to me necessary to proceed 
with more than ordinary caution and to culti- 
vate the most friendly possible relations with 
the authorities. It was more than likely that 
Captain Nikolin (Nee-ko’lin), the gendarme 
commandant at the mines of Kara, had in- 
formed the acting-governor at Chita of our 
surreptitious visits to the politicals of the free 
command, and, if so, it was quite probable 
that our later movements would be watched. 
What would be the result of a discovery that 
we were visiting the politicals in Chita every 

1 The natives in Siberia known as Buriats are nearly 
all Lamaists. 
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day, I did not know ; but as we were still ap- 
prehensive of a police search, it seemed prudent 
to take every possible precaution. I called at 
once upon Colonel Svechin (Svay-chin’), who 
was then acting as governor in the absence of 
General Barabash (Bar-a-bash’), gave him a 
tolerably full account of our experience at the 
mines,— omitting, of course, the episode with 
the political convicts,— and outlined to him 
our plans for the future. He was very pleasant 
and courteous, asked no inconvenient questions, 
and when I bade him good-day and bowed 
myself out of his reception-room I felt quite 
reassured. Either he was not aware of the ex- 
tent of our intercourse with the political exiles 
in his province, or he regarded such intercourse 
with indifference as a matter of little conse- 
quence. 

Two or three days after our arrival, a wealthy 
merchant of the town named Nemerof (Nem’- 
er-off), whose acquaintance I had made 
through a casual call at his place of business, 
invited us to go with him to an amateur the- 
atrical entertainment to be given for some 
benevolent object in the small theater con- 
nected with the official club. Hoping to make 
a few useful acquaintances, and desirous, at 
the same time, of showing ourselves in public as 
much as possible with “ trustworthy ” people, 
we accepted the invitation. Between the acts 
of the rather clever and creditable perform- 
ance we promenaded in one of the lobbies, 
made the acquaintance of a number of civil 
and military officials, received a pleasant 
greeting from the acting-governor, and at- 
tracted general attention as “ distinguished 
Americans,” well known to the higher author- 
ities of the place and upon friendly terms even 
with the acting-governor and chief of staff. 
No one, we hoped, would suspect that these 
distinguished foreigners had stopped in Chita 
for the express purpose of extending their ac- 
quaintance with political convicts, nihilists, and 
terrorists. 

Among the army officers to whom I was 
introduced between the acts was a cer-ain 
Colonel Novikof (No/vee-koff), who, accom- 
panied by several other officers in full uniform, 
was walking back and forth in the lobby. As 
soon as he caught my name he looked at me 
curiously, and, without any preliminary leading 
up to the subject, said, “I hear that you have 
been at the mines of Kara.” 

“Yes,” I replied, with some surprise and 
uneasiness; “I have just come from there.” 

“What did you find good there?” he in- 
quired, looking sharply into my face. 

I hardly knew what reply to make to such 
a question as this; but I thought that it would 
be safe at least to speak well of the officials, 
so far as I could conscientiously do so, and I 
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therefore replied promptly that I found a good 
man, namely, Major Potulof (Po/too-loff ). 

“Humph!” grunted the colonel, contemptu- 
ously. “I suppose he showed you everything 
in the most favorable light ? ” 

“There are some things that cannot beshown 
ina very favorable light,” I replied, feeling more 
and more uneasiness, but determined to take the 
bull by the horns. 

“ Did you go through the prisons ?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Yes,” I said; “ we saw most of them.” 

“ Did they show you the ‘naked command’ ?” 

“No; I don’t even know what you mean 
by the ‘naked command.’” 

“T mean a cell full of prisoners without cloth- 
ing. When I first went to Kara and made a 
visit of inspection to the prisons, I found a ka- 
mera in which there were twenty-five convicts 
stark naked. ‘This body of men was then known 
as the ‘ naked command.’” 

“ What was the explanation of it®” I inquired. 

“T don’t know,” replied the officer, with a 
shrug. “They simply had n’t any clothes to 
wear! Did your good man {a contemptuous 
reference to Major Potulof| show you the 
solitary-confinement cells in the Middle Kara 
prison?” 

“ He did not,” I replied. “What is there re- 
markable about them?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” said the colonel, with assumed 
indifference, “except that they are not high 
enough to stand up in nor long enough to lie 
down in. You evidently did n’t see anything 
except what they wanted you to see. I wish 
that I had been there; I would have shown 
you things as they ave, not as your diubesnoi 
khozain [amiable host| showed them to you.” 

By this time I was in a state of some bewil- 
derment and perplexity. Could Colonel Novi- 
kof be sincere ? Or was he merely laying a 
trap for me in order to ascertain what I really 
thought of the Kara prisons and the prison ad- 
ministration? I hardly dared say anything, 
for fear of making a mistake. Without waiting, 
however, for any remarks from me, Colonel 
Novikof said, “I lived at Kara as commander 
of the Cossack battalion for three years and a 

1 I subsequently learned that the “ naked command ” 
was composed of convicts who made a vegnes practice of 
selling the clothing furnished them by the Government, 
in order to get money with which to gamble and buy 
liquor, Asa tee mem for this offense they had been 
shut up together in a large cell and deprived of cloth- 
ing altogether. Of course the prisoners could not have 
disposed of their garments and pene liquor with the 
proceeds unless they had been aided in so doing by the 
prison officials. The existence of a naked command, 
therefore, showed the ‘corruptibility, rather than the 
cruelty, of the prison administration. Colonel Novikof 
seemed desirous of giving me a contrary impression. 

2 I think I quote Colonel Novikof’s words with al- 


most perfect accuracy. They made upon me, of course, 
a very deep impression, and I wrote them down in my 
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half; and when I was finally relieved from duty 
there, a few months ago, I was so glad that I had 
a special thanksgiving service read in the church. 

“ Do you see my beard?” he demanded ab- 
ruptly after amoment’s pause. “ Itisall sprinkled 
with gray, is n’t it? That ’s the result of the 
human misery that I was compelled to witness 
at the mines. When I went there, there was n’t 
a white hair in it. How old do you think Iam ?” 

I replied that I should take him to be about 
fifty-five. 

“T am only forty-five,” he said bitterly ; “and 
when I went to Kara I was as young-looking 
a man as you are.” 

He paused for a moment, as if in gloomy 
retrospection, and I ventured to ask him what 
was the nature of the misery to which he re- 
ferred. 

“ Misery of all kinds,” he replied. “ The 
wretched convicts are cruelly treated, flogged 
with rods and the f/e¢ [a sort of heavy cat], and 
worked for the benefit of their overseers, who 
enrich themselves at the convicts’ expense. As 
for the suffering and injustice, I will give you 
an instance of it. While I was there the wife 
of the warden of one of the prisons accidentally 
discovered that her lover— a convict of the free 
command — was carrying on an intrigue with 
one of her servants, a good-looking girl be- 
longing also to the criminal class. Enraged by 
jealousy, she made such representations to her 
husband the warden as to induce him to have 
the servant girl flogged. The girl received 150 
blows with the stick on her bare body, and then 
when she went to the zaveduyushchi |the gov- 
ernor of the penal establishment] and com- 
plained of the cruel treatment to which she had 
been subjected, she got 90 blows more with the 
plet,— 240 blows in all,—and I stood by and 
saw those executions carried out. Do you think 
that’s a pleasant thing? I have n’t much hair 
left [stroking the top of his head], but all that 
I have has stood on end at the sights I, have 
been forced to witness at those accursed mines. 
‘To see what one must see there one ought to 
have nerves of iron wire.” 2 

The reader must not suppose that these 
extraordinary statements were made to me 
note-book as soon as I returned from the theater. Some 
allowance must be made, however, for personal animus 
on the part of the speaker. His relations with other 
officers at the mines, and particularly with Major Po- 
tulof, had evidently been unpleasant, if not hostile, and 
he may have exaggerated, or thrown into undue prom- 
inence, evils for which they were responsible. The re- 
marks that 1 have quoted are, nevertheless, interesting 
and significant as coming from an officer of high rank 
who had the best possible means of knowing the truth, 
and I give them for what they may be worth. Colonel 
Novikof is the same officer who told me that he would 
poe political offenders with the sipitsruten —a bar- 

arous running of the gauntlet in the course of which 
the sufferer receives from two thousand to seven thou- 
sand blows from light rods. 
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quietly and confidentially in a corner. We 
were walking back and forth in the crowded 
lobby of a theater with three or four other 
officers, and Colonel Novikof talked excitedly 
and loudly enough to be heard not only by them, 
but by any one who cared to listen. It may 
seem strange that a Cossack officer of Colonel 
Novikof’s prominence should make, volun- 
tarily, to a stranger and foreigner, such dam- 
aging admissions with regard to the working 
of the Russian penal system ; but this was not 
the only time that I was surprised and puzzled 
by such frankness. At a later hour that same 
evening another officer came to me between 
the acts, introduced himself, and began to 
question me about our experience at the mines 
of Kara. In less than five minutes he made the 
same inquiry that Colonel Novikof had made, 
viz., whether we had seen the solitary-confine- 
ment cells in the Middle Kara prison. I re- 
plied as before in the negative, whereupon he 
gave me the same information with regard to 
their dimensions that I had already received, 
and added that these horrible cells had been 
used as places of confinement for political 
offenders, and even for cultivated women. 
Madame Rossikova (Ross/ee-ko-vah), he said, 
had languished in one of those dungeons until 
the prison surgeon had pronounced her dying. 
He invited me to call upon him, and said that 


if I was interested in prisons and the exile 
system he thought he could furnish me with 


some material. I am not at liberty to name 
this officer, nor to indicate the position that he 
held; but I can say, without breach of confi- 
dence, that I did call upon him, and that I am 
indebted to him for many of the facts set forth 
in the four preceding articles. He confirmed 
most of the statements made to me by the 
political convicts at Kara, gave me an account 
of the shooting of Governor Ilyashevich (IIl- 
yah-shay’vitch) that did not differ in any 
essential respect from the narrative of Madame 
Kutitonskaya (Koo-tee-ton’ska-ya) herself, and 
permitted me to see official documents of the 
utmost interest and value. If he had in view 
any other object than the establishment of the 
truth, I do not know what it was. 

During our stay of nearly two weeks in Chita 
I spent a large part of every day with “ trust- 
worthy ” citizens and officials, in order to avert 
suspicion, and then devoted the greater part 
of every night to the political convicts. We 
met the latter, as a rule, in a carpenter-shop 
maintained by some of them as a means of self- 
support in a large two-story log-house once 
occupied by the famous Decembrist exiles of 
1825. About nine o’clock every evening, ten or 
fifteen politicals would assemble in a spacious 
upper room over this carpenter-shop, and there, 
at a somewhat later hour, Mr. Frost and I 
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would join them. Fanny Morenis (Mo-ray/- 
niss), a bright and very pretty girl about 
twenty years of age, generally acted as hostess; 
Madame Geéllis prgSided over the sambvar; 
and by half-past tg o’clock every evening we 
were all grouped 4bout a big table on one side 
of the room, smoking, drinking tea, relating our 
adventures, and discussing all sorts of social 
and political questions. Among the exiles in 
Chita were some of the brightest, most culti- 
vated, most sympathetic men and women that 
we had met in Eastern Siberia; and I still re- 
member, with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
sadness, the hours that we spent with them. 
We were not always depressed and gloomy, 
nor did we always look on the dark penal side 
of Russian life. Sometimes Mr. Lazaref, or 
Mr. Valuief (Val-loo’yef), would take up an 
old battered guitar, and sing, to its accompani- 
ment, a melodious Russian romance; some- 
times Mr. Frost and I gave the exiles a spirited 
if not a finished rendering of “ Bingo,” “The 
Bull-dog,” “Solomon Levi,” or some other rol- 
licking college melody; and semetimes we 
all sang in chorus the stirring words and music 
of the “ Little Russian Marseillaise,” the quasi- 
revolutionary and prohibited song “On the 
Volga there is a Cliff,” or the martial strains of 
“ John Brown.” 

Sooner or later, however, we invariably re- 
verted to the topics that most interested us all 
— the condition of Russia, the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, and the life of political 
exiles in prison, on the road, or at the mines. 
Here I obtained many of the facts that I have 
set forth in previous articles, and here I heard, 
for the first time, the terrible history of the 
Kharkoff Central Prison, and the narrative of 
the desperate hunger-strike of the four women 
in the prison at Irkutsk.! Stories more ghastly 
and pathetic I had never read nor imagined ; 
and night after night I went back to the hotel in 
a state of emotional excitement that made it im- 
possible for me to sleep, and equally impossible 
to turn my thoughts into any other channel. 
All that I could do was to lie for hours on the 
floor, picturing to myself in imagination the 
scenes and events that had been described or 
related to me with such torturing vividness. 
It is one thing to read in cold, expressionless 
type such narratives of suffering, injustice, and 
bereavement as those that I have tried to re- 
produce in the present series of articles. It is 
another and quite a different thing to hear 
them from the trembling lips of the men and 
women who have been actors in the trage- 
dies described, and who have themselves gone 
down into the valley of the shadow of death. 
If, while listening to such stories, my eyes 

1 Mesdames Kavalskaya, Rossikova, Bogomolets, 
and Kutitonskaya. 
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filled with tears and my hands were clenched 
in fierce though silent and helpless indigna- 
tion, I am not ashamed of it—it would have 
been ‘a relief to me sometimes if I could have 
cried. 

The emotional strain of our East-Siberian 
experience was perhaps harder to bear than 
the mere physical suffering. One can endure 
cold, hunger, jolting, and fatigue with a cer- 
tain philosophic cheerfulness ; but emotional 
excitement — the constant appeal made by 
suffering to sympathy— exhausts nervous 
strength with great rapidity and eventually de- 
presses all the vital powers. In our case there 
was not only the emotional strain, but the 
strain of constant anxiety and apprehension. 
We were liable, at almost any moment, to be 
arrested and searched; and what the conse- 
quences of such a misfortune would be we 
could only conjecture. No attempt had yet 
been made to watch or follow us, so far as we 
were aware; but the room adjoining ours in 
the hotel was occupied by four officers, includ- 
ing a captain or colonel of gendarmes, and 
Mr. Frost thought that he had more than once 
heard, through the thin intervening partition, 
a conversation among these men with regard 
to the real object of our Siberian journey, and 
a discussion of methods by which our papers 
might be secured, or at least subjected to po- 
lice inspection. One night, during our second 
week’s stay in Chita, I came back to the hotel 
about two o’clock in the morning from a visit 
to the political exiles’ carpenter-shop. ‘There 
was not asound nor a suggestion of life in the 
deserted streets of the little provincial town, 
the windows of the hotel were all dark, the 
servant who admitted me was only half awake, 
Mr. Frost was slumbering peacefully on a 
wooden bench in our room, and perfect still- 
ness prevailed throughout the building. Every- 
body had apparently been asleep for hours. 
The room occupied by the four officers was 
separated from ours by a thin paper-and-lath 
wall only, through which there happened to be 
an intercommunicating door. Under this door 
was a vacant space of three or four inches, 
which, with the flimsiness of the partition, per- 
mitted sounds to pass from room to room with 
almost perfect freedom. Excited by the ghastly 
story of the murder of the political offender 
Somof (So/moff) in the Odessa prison, which 
I had just heard from one of the exiles, I could 
not sleep, and lighting a candle, I lay down on 
the floor with my head to the partition wall 
and tried to divert my thoughts by reading. 
For at least half an hour the only sound that 
came to my ears was Mr. Frost’s soft, regular 
breathing. Suddenly the stillness, which was 
so profound as to be almost oppressive, was 
broken by the loud “ Bang!” of a revolver al- 
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most opposite my head, on the other side of 
the partition. Surprised and startled, I raised 
myself on one elbow and listened. Nothing 
could be heard except a faint rustle, made ap- 
parently by plaster-dust falling from the parti- 
tion wall where the bullet had pierced it. Mr. 
Frost, roused from sound sleep, sat up and 
inquired, “ What was that?” 

“ Somebody has just fired a revolver at our 
partition,” I replied in a low tone. 

“ What time is it?” ‘ 

“ About half-past two. Keep quiet and 
listen.” 

With strained attention we waited fully two 
minutes without hearing the faintest sound. 
The hotel had become as still as before, and 
yet I knew that there were four men in the 
room from which the pistol shot had come. 
If one of them had committed suicide — which 
was the first thought that flashed through my 
mind — why did not the others get up and 
strike a light ? The report of the revolver was 
loud enough to rouse the whole hotel, and the 
perfect stillness that followed it was even more 
extraordinary and mysterious than the shot 
itself. 

“ Let ’s call to them and find out what the 
matter is,” whispered Mr. Frost. 

“No,” I replied in an undertone; “let 
somebody else find out. We ’re not hurt.” 

I had great fear of becoming involved in 
some mystery or tragedy that would give the 
police an excuse for taking us into custody 
and overhauling our baggage or summoning 
us as witnesses, and it seemed to me best to “lie 
stiller than water and lower than grass,” as 
the Russian peasants say, and await develop- 
ments. Whatever might be the significance 
of the pistol shot, it was none of our business 
unless the weapon had been aimed at us— 
and that seemed extremely improbable. 

After the lapse of perhaps three minutes, I 
heard in the officers’ room the clicking made 
by the cocking and uncocking of a revolver, 
followed in a few seconds by low whispering. 
Then one man in an undertone asked another 
how many more cartridges he had. Some in- 
audible reply was made, after which there was 
whispering again for a moment or two, and 
finally silence. We did not hear another sound 
from the officers’ room that night. Why that 
revolver shot was fired through our partition 
from a perfectly dark and still room at half- 
past two o’clock in the morning, we never 
ascertained. My own impression 1s that some- 
body desired to experiment upon us for fun; 
and if any one had questioned me about 
the incident on the following day, I should 
have said that pistol shots in the night were 
so common in American hotels as to excite 
little or no remark, and that the only thing 
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which surprised us was the absence of a dead 
body in the morning. 

Whether or not the police discovered, dur- 
ing our stay in Chita, that we were visiting the 
political convicts every day, I have no means 
of knowing. That they became aware of it 
afterward, I infer, from the fact that the only 
letter I subsequently received from there, a 
perfectly innocent communication from the 
merchant Nemerof, was delivered to me open 
— the end of the envelope having been cut off 
with a pair of scissors. 

Up to the time of our arrival in Chita I had 
carried the most important and compromising 
of-my papers and documents in a leathern belt 
around my body; but they finally became so 
bulky and burdensome that it seemed necessary 
to make some other disposition of them, and 
in view of the possibility, if not the probability, 
of a police search, I determined to conceal 
them. The greater part of them I put into the 
hollow sides of a wooden box that I made for 
the purpose, and that was ostensibly intended 
to keep our dishes and tea-things in. Such a 
box I could carry from our sleigh to the house 
at every post station without appearing to set 
any particular value upon it, and I could thus 
keep it constantly under my eye without ex- 
citing either the suspicion of the police or the 
cupidity of thieves. All travelers carried such 
boxes, and it was highly improbable that any- 
body would ever wonder what was in it. It 
explained itself. The remainder of my docu- 
ments, and a few letters from political exiles to 
their relatives in European Russia, I bound into 
the covers of books. As we were traveling with 
very little baggage, I had no books of my own; 
but the exiles in Chita furnished me with an 
English copy of “ David Copperfield,” a bound 
volume of a Russian magazine which contained 
an article upon the exile system, and an old 
Vou. XXXIX.—17. 
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book of logarithms. We felt sure that “ David 
Copperfield” and the logarithms would excite 
no suspicion, even if our baggage were over- 
hauled, and we hoped that the article upon the 
exile system would carry the Russian magazine. 
Finally, I put one very important letter into a 
small square piece of board, upon which was 
mounted an oil portrait of one of the Decem- 
brist exiles of 1825. This portrait had been 
found in one of the houses of the Decembrists 
at Chita, and as I was a collector of curious 
and interesting relics, it was natural enough 
that I should be in possession of it. Altogether 
it seemed to me that my papers were very 
skillfully and successfully hidden. ‘The police 
certainly could not find them without break- 
ing or tearing to pieces nearly everything that 
I had. 

Wednesday night, December 9, we sang 
with the political exiles in Chita for the last 
time the plaintive but beautiful song of the 
Russian revolutionists, “ On the Volga there is 
a Cliff,” distributed among them as mementos 
all the trinkets and small articles of value that 
we had, and then, with deep and sincere re- 
gret, bade them good-bye forever. Twelve 
hours later we were posting furiously towards 
Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia. For five 
days and nights we traveled westward at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, stopping only to 
change horses, and suffering from cold, hunger, 
and sleeplessness until it seemed to me that I 
could endure no more. We found Lake Baikal 
still open, but the last steamer for the season 
had gone, and we were forced to take the high, 
picturesque cornice road around the lake at its 
southern end. Monday evening, December 
14, we were stopped only fifty or sixty miles 
from Irkutsk by the absence of post horses. 
For almost three months we had been cut off 
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from all communication with the civilized 
world, for ten weeks we had not received a 
letter nor read a newspaper, and furious with 
impatience at finding ourselves stopped so near 
the capital, we hired a peasant to carry us and 
our baggage on a low sledge to the next station. 
We little knew what a night of misery we were 
preparing for ourselves. ‘he cold was intense ; 






stream to close; but as it then showed no dis- 
position to do so, we resolved to descend its 
right, or eastern, bank to a point about a hun- 
dred miles nearer the Arctic Ocean, where, ac- 
cording to the reports of the peasants, a gorge 
had occurred and an ice bridge had formed. 
On Friday, January 8, having sold our old 
tarantas (tar-an-tass’) and purchased with the 

proceeds a comfortable pa- 











the road ran across 
a series of high, 
massive, and dense- 
ly wooded mountain 
ridges; the peasant’s 
horses proved to be 
half dead from star- 
vation, and after the 
first three miles abso- 
lutely refused to draw 
us up hill; we walked 
almost the whole dis- 
tance,in a temperature 
of twenty degrees be- 
low zero, and finally reached the next station, 
more dead than alive, at two o’clock in the 
morning. If I fell down once I fell down 
twenty times from weakness and exhaustion 
on the slippery slopes of the last hills. ‘Tues- 
day, December 15, we reéntered the city of Ir- 
kutsk, drove to the post-office and then to the 
Moscow Hotel, and without waiting to wash 
our hands, change our dress, or refresh our- 
selves with food, sat down to read forty or fifty 
letters from home. ‘The most recent of them 
were two and a half months old, and the earliest 
in date nearly six. 

It was late in the Siberian winter when we 
reached Irkutsk, and the thermometer had in- 
clicated temperatures as low as thirty and thirty- 
five degrees below zero; but the Angara River 
was still open in the middle, and as there was 
no bridge, and the ferry-boats had ceased run- 
ning, we could not get across. For more than 
three weeks we waited impatiently for the rapid 
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voska (pah-voss‘kah), or 
winter traveling sleigh, like 
that shown in the illustra- 
tion on page 109, we sent 
to the post station for a 
troika of horses and set out 
by way of the Alexandrof- 
ski (Al-ex-an-drof'skee) Cen- 
tral Prison for the ice bridge 
across the Angara. 

The Alexandrofski Central 
Prison, which at the time 





















ALEXANDROFSKI CENTRAL PRISON. 
1. Front of the building and house of the warden. 2. Side and rear view. 


of our visit had the reputation of being one 
of the best as well as one of the largest in- 
stitutions of its kind in Eastern Siberia, is 
situated on the right bank of the Angara 
River about forty miles below Irkutsk, and 
was built and occupied for a time as a dis- 
tillery. -It was remodeled and turned into a 
prison in 1874, and since then has been used 
as a place of confinement and of nominal hard 
labor for about a thousand convicts. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to see it, because acting-gov- 
ernor Petrof (Pe-troff’) in Irkutsk had described 
it to me as “almost a model prison,” and | 
had not thus far seen any prisons in Siberia to 
which such a description would apply. After 
a pleasant and comfortable ride of eight hours 
from Irkutsk we reached the prison settlement 
about half-past nine o’clock Friday night, drove 
at once to the post station, and, after having 
warmed ourselves with three or four tumblers 
of rot tea, went to bed on the floor, as usual. 
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CONVICTS GRINDING 


Saturday morning we called upon the prison 
warden, Mr. Sipiagin (See-pyag’in), who had 
already received notice of our coming from the 
authorities in Irkutsk, and asked permission to 
go through the institution of which he was in 
command, Mr. Sipiagin, a pleasant, intelligent, 
cultivated officer, thirty-five or forty years of 
age, received us with the most cordial hospi- 
tality, insisted upon our taking a late breakfast 
with him, and after we had refreshed ourselves 
with tea, bread and butter, and delicious cut- 
lets served with gravy and delicately browned 
potatoes, he went with us to the prison. 

he Alexandrofski Central Prison is a large, 
two-story brick building with a tin roof, stand- 
ing In a spacious inclosure formed by a high, 
buttressed brick wall. It is somewhat irregular 
in form, but its greatest length is about 300 feet 
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SIBERIA. 


PRISON, 


and its greatest width about roo, with a rather 
spacious court-yard in the middle. It contains 
fifty-seven general kameras, or cells, in which a 
number of prisoners are shut up together, ten 
solitary-confinement cells, and five secretni, or 
“secret” cells, intended for the isolation of 
particularly important or dangerous criminals. 
It contained at the time of our visit 992 con- 
victs, while about g00 more, who had finished 
their terms of probation, were living outside 
the prison walls in the free command. We 
were taken first to the mills, which were large 
vaulted apartments in the first story, where 75 
or 100 convicts were grinding rye into meal for 
their own use. The air here was fresh and good; 
the labor, although hard, was not excessive; and 
the men who turned the cranks of the clumsy 
machines were relieved by others as fast as 
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A VISIT TO THE ALEXANDROFSKI CENTRAL PRISON AT NIGHT. 


they became tired. This, the warden informed 
me, was the only hard labor that the inmates 
of the prison were required to perform, and it 
occupied only three or four hours a day. From 
the mills we went to the kameras, which filled 
the greater part of the large building, and 
which were occupied by from 15 to 75 men 
each. They varied greatly in size and form, 
but all were large enough for the number of 
convicts that they contained; the ceilings in 
them were high; the air everywhere was good; 
the floors and sleeping-benches were scrupu- 
lously clean; and nothing seemed to call for 
unfavorable criticism except perhaps the lack 
of bedding. In all the cells I noticed venti- 
lators, but some of them had been stopped up 
with rags or articles of clothing by the pris- 
oners themselves. ‘The corridors into which the 
kameras opened were high, spacious, and fairly 
well lighted, and the air in them seemed to be 
almost as pure as that out-of-doors. From the 





kameras we went to the kitchens, where food 
was prepared every day for more than a thou- 
sand men, and where I could discover nothing 
that was out of harmony with the neatness and 
good order that prevailed in other parts of the 
building. I tasted some of the bread and 
soup furnished to the prisoners and found both 
palatable and good. The convict ration, Mr. 
Sipiagin informed me, consisted of three pounds 
of rye bread, about seven ounces of meat, and 
three ounces of barley per day, with potatoes 
or other vegetables occasionally. Tea and sugar 
were not supplied by the Government, but 
might be purchased by the prisoners with their 
own money. When we came out of the kitchens 
the warden asked us if we would not like to 
see the school-room, I replied that we certainly 
should, inasmuch as we had never seen such a 
thing as a school-room in a Russian prison, and 
did not suppose that such a thing existed. Mr. 
Sipiagin laughed, and conducted us to a clean, 
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well-lighted apartment in the second story, 
which had been fitted up by the convicts them- 
selves with rude desks of domestic manufac- 
ture, and had been furnished by the prison 
authorities with a black-board, a large globe, 
a wall map of Siberia and another of the Holy 
Land, and a few cheap lithographs. There 
were no scholars in the room at the time of 
our visit to it, but the warden said that the 
convicts frequently came there to read, sing, 
or listen to instructive talks from the priest. 
Chey were greatly in need of books. They had 
a few tracts and testaments, left there some 
years before by the Rev. Mr. Lansdell,! but 
they wanted school-books and a library. From 

1 This was the only place in Siberia where I found 


any trace of the books and tracts that Mr. Lansdell 
distributed. 
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the school-room we went to the shops, where 
25 or 30 tailors, shoemakers, and carpenters 
were hard at work, and where the air was 
filled with the pleasant odors of fresh pine shav- 
ings and Russia leather. ‘The convicts were at 
liberty, the warden said, to do any work that 
they were capable of doing, and they received 
two-thirds of all the money that they earned. 
One-third was turned over to them, or held 
by the warden subject to their order, at the 
time payment was received for the products 
of their industry; one-third was withheld, to be 
given to them at the expiration of their terms 
of probation; and one-third was retained by 
the Government. After paying a visit to the 
hospital, which contained only forty-two pa- 
tients and which was clean, well ventilated, and 
in perfect order, we expressed ourselves as sat- 
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isfied with our inspection of the prison, and 
returned to Mr. Sipiagin’s house. ‘The warden 
seemed to be very much gratified when I said 
to him frankly and honestly that I had inspect- 
ed fifteen prisons in Eastern Siberia, that the 
one under his command was by far the best 
of them all, and that I did not see how anything 
more could be done by local and personal effort 
to make it better. It was not a “model prison,” 
but it would at least serve as a model for the 
rest of Siberia. 





THROUGH THE ICE ON 

At a late hour Sunday night Mr. Sipiagin, 
Captain Makofski, the prison surgeon, Mr. 
Frost, and I went through the prison again to 
see what was the state of things after the pris- 
oners had retired. ‘The convicts were lying 
asleep in rows on the plank nares without pil- 
lows or bed-clothing, and as we entered their 
dimly lighted cells many of them started up in 
surprise and alarm, as if afraid that we were 
about to drag somebody out to execution ; but 
none of them spoke, and we went through six 
or seven kameras in silence. There were para- 
shas, or excrement-buckets, in all the cells, 
and the air seemed more contaminated than it 
had been in the daytime ; but even at its worst 
it was better than in any other prison we had 
visited. ‘Taken altogether, the Alexandrofski 
prison seemed to me to be in the highest 
degree creditable to its warden, Mr. Sipiagin, 
and not discreditable to the Russian Prison 
Administration. It gives me great pleasure to 
say this, because I did not find much to ap- 
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prove in Siberian prisons generally, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity to praise where 
praise is deserved. 

Monday morning, after having thanked Mr. 
Sipiagin and his bright, intelligent wife for 
their courtesy and hospitality, we bade them 
good-bye and resumed our journey. The road, 
which lay along the edge of the river, under 
the high, abrupt hills that bound the Angara on 
the east, had been overflowed by the backing 
up of the water due to the formation of the ice 
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THE ANGARA RIVER. 
gorge, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we could make our way at all over the 
huge cakes of ice with which it was bestrewn, 
or along the steep hillside above it. The slope 
of the bank finally became so steep that our 
horses could no longer stand upon it, and 
we were forced to drive out upon the thin, 
treacherous ice of the half-frozen river. While 
we were going at a brisk trot just beyond the 
village of Olon, the ice suddenly gave way 
under us, and with a great crash horses, sleigh, 
and all went through into the deep, swift 
current of the river. Fortunately, the widely 
extended outriggers of our sleigh prevented it 
from sinking at once, and by the exercise of 
agility and good judgment we all succeeded in 
getting out of it and securing a foothold on 
the solid ice. We cut our horses free from 
their harnesses, dragged them out one by one, 
hauled out our sledge with fresh horses, and 
returned to Olon to repair damages. After 
consultation with the villagers we decided that 
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A STORM AT NIGHT IN THE 


it would not be prudent to continue our jour- 
ney down the river in that way. Night was 
coming on, the river road was impassable, and 
if we should break through the ice again, in 
the darkness and away from help, the conse- 
quences might be more serious. Late in the 


evening a good-looking young peasant, tempted 
by an offer of fifteen rubles, which was about 
five times the usual rate, agreed to take us to the 
next village below by a circuitous and difficult 
route over the mountains. ‘There was no road; 
but as the snow was not very deep, he thought 
he could make his way through, and at half- 
past ten o’clock we started. In all our East- 
Siberian experience I remember no night more 


MOUNTAINS OF THE ANGARA 


full of hardship, anxiety, and suffering than the 
one that followed. About midnight a storm 
came on with high wind, flying snow, and a 
temperature of fifteen or twenty degrees below 
zero; we lost our way in the darkness, capsized 
into ravines, floundered for hours in deep snow- 
drifts, and lifted and tugged at our heavy, un- 
wieldy sleigh until we were utterly exhausted 
and half frozen. About four o’clock in the 
morning I began to feel, at every respiration, 
a sharp, cutting pain in my right lung, and in 
less than half an hour I found myself com- 
pletely disabled. Leaving Mr. Frost and the 
driver to struggle with the snow-drifts and the 
exhausted, dispirited horses. I crawled back 
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into the half-capsized sleigh, pulled the sheep- 
skin robe over my shivering body, and gave 
myself up to gloomy forebodings of pneumonia. 
What happened between that time and morn- 
ing, I donotremember. Just before daybreak 
I was aroused by the barking of dogs, and, look- 
ing out, was gladdened by the sight of fire- 
lighted smoke and sparks from the chimneys 
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“Ha SEVERAL years have passed 
Sif since the newspapers were full 
of the D murder case. It 
was particularly remarkable on 
account of the social promi- 
#& nence and previous high repu- 
tation of the accused and the strange circum- 
stances which followed his trial. The story 
offers promising material for a penny dreadful, 
but I do not recall it to the attention of the 
public on that account. I had peculiar oppor- 
tunities for knowing the alleged criminal, and 
he had exhibited to me, more perhaps than to 
any one else, the state of his mind, I then be- 
lieved that I owed it to psychological science 
to give some report of the case, and with that 
intention I made some memoranda at the 
time. On looking over these notes I am still 
of the opinion that they should be published. 
My readers may think that I have thrown a 
little too much of myself into the tale, but they 
must recognize the fact that to understand 
testimony we must understand the witness. 
As we see through his eyes, we must know his 
point of view. I will make no attempt to draw 
my subject’s character, but merely recount his 
conversation and actions as accurately as I 
can. I have disguised the names of persons 
and places in order that I may give as little 
offense as possible to the friends of the drama- 
tis persone. 


1. 


I HAD not seen John Van Arsdale for twelve 
years. We had been playfellows in petticoats, 
and afterwards we went daily together to the 
military school which is one of the chief prides 
of Albansborough. We coasted together down 
the slippery streets at the risk of our lives. It 
would have been better if one of us had been 
taken off then. I remember him in his gray 
school uniform — a well-made, strong, normal 
boy.; intelligent, ready to study, but fonder of 
sport. His disposition was cheerful, yet at times 
there was a wistful look in his eyes which was 
hard to explain. I was of another tempera- 
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of three or four log-houses. It was the small 
peasant village of Pashka. After warming and 
refreshing ourselves with tea, we pushed on to 
the settlement of Kamenka, and late in the 
afternoon crossed the ice bridge over the An- 
gara, and stopped for the night in the com- 
fortable post-station house on the great Siberian 
road. 
George Kennan. 


VAN ARSDALE. 


ment; my health was good, but I was some- 
what lacking in muscular development. While 
I was no coward, I did not love fighting for 
fighting’s sake, and was more of an adept at 
my books. His social position too was differ- 
ent from mine. His ancestors on both sides, 
Van Arsdales and Hasbroucks, boasted the 
bluest blood which could be derived from the 
cabbage-gardens and brew-houses of two cen- 
turies ago, but his father found it somewhat 
difficult to keep out of debt and yet continue 
to live in an“ ancient ” family mansion which 
had been built at least sixty years before. 
John’s cousin, Henry Hasbrouck, who was 
several years our senior, kept up the family 
traditions and already promised to become a 
leader in society. He was handsome and af- 
fable and sometimes condescended to join us 
in our sports, but I do not think that we alto- 
gether liked him. My father, unlike John’s, 
was a rich manufacturer, of humble origin, who 
lived in a brand-new house, and I have been 
told that he constituted one of the main topics 
of conversation among the good matrons of 
Albansborough. They never saw him or his 
house or his family without referring to the 
fact that his father used to sell thread and 
needles over the counter to their mothers; 
“but,” Mrs. Van Arsdale would add frigidly, 
“JT have no doubt he is an excellent man,” 
condemning him by tone and expression to 
that limbo of vulgarity which a Hasbrouck 
could not contemplate with equanimity. To 
do these dames justice, I must admit that they 
cared as little for money as they did for brains. 
I felt my position keenly at times, and those 
early impressions may have had a tendency to 
make me misanthropic and morbid. My so- 
cial status, however, changed completely. My 
friendship with John Van Arsdale opened the 
most reluctant doors, and I even drew my sis- 
ters after me into a position at least of toler- 
ance. When John and I were both nineteen 
he entered Harvard, and I went abroad with 
my family. I little thought then that I should 
stay away for twelve years. I had a tutor in 
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England; tried Cambridge for a year or two; 
studied at Leipsic and Berlin; passed winters 
at Paris, at Pau, at Rome, on the Nile; spent 
my summers in Norway, Switzerland, and Scot- 
land; and at last went home because I had 
nothing else to do. 

An American must live asan exotic in Europe, 
and if he spends a dozen of the best years of his 
life there, as I did, he will find that he cannot 
strike root again at home. He will continue to 
exist like a plant in a flower-pot. The English 
seem to be an agreeable race at first, but they 
have a provincial way of considering every one 
provincial but themselves, and they are almost 
as exclusive as the first families of Albans- 
borough. The French and Italians are so many 
human balloons. You have a craving for sta- 
bility when you are among them, which grows 
ratherthan diminishes, And as forthe Germans, 
with all their merits, they hold the same relation 
to the French that beer does to champagne. I 
was dissatisfied with Europe because the Euro- 
peans were unlike me; and I found, to my cha- 
grin, when I came back to America, that I had 
become unlike my fellow-countrymen. I should 
gladly have forgotten those twelve years, but 
I could not escape the effect of them. 

I found in America an unfinished condition 
of things which, before I left home, if noticed 
at all, would have roused my energy to assist 
in completing them, but which now spoke only 
of failure. The perfect finish of Europe dwarfs 
the imagination. Our castles in the air are fully 
represented there in stone. As we look at ca- 
thedral or garden or park, we have to add 
nothing to give perfection. Here it is different. 
We see all things as they are to be. We uncon- 
sciously indulge in the healthy exercise of pic- 
turing improvements. We judge of everything 
by its capabilities. It is their lack of this faculty 
which makes Europeans criticize us unfavor- 
ably; and I felt an unwelcome sympathy with 
them as I returned, a foreigner, to my home. 
Albansborough itself, picturesque town that it 
is, seemed to have shrunk; the hospitable dwell- 
ings of Main street appeared smaller, and the 
old wooden buildings between them looked 
comically out of place. The streets were nar- 
rower, the hills steeper, the Square shabbier, 
than they used to be. The great State House 
was as lonely and forbidding as Mount Sinai 
in the desert. The men were engrossed in 
their bread-winning occupations. ‘The women, 
though the kindest of hostesses, were still en- 
gaged in discussing the social standing of other 
people’s grandfathers. The newspapers— but 
Thave learned by sad experience that it is un- 
wise to criticize them. They reserve to them- 
selves the exclusive right of censuring one 
another, and it is a right which they are not 

W to exercise. Now I do not mean for a 
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moment to say that these strictures on Albans- 
borough are well founded ; but merely that so 
the city appeared to my mind, distempered 
as it was by foreign life, and having no aim 
or occupation around which all things could 
properly group themselves. 


Il. 


I was sitting alone in the club one evening 
soon after my arrival, idly fingering the pages 
of a magazine, when a young man entered the 
room and approached me. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered, good-looking. There was nothing 
striking in his appearance except his full brown 
beard. As soon as he spoke my name, I knew 
that it was John Van Arsdale. 

“Why, John,” said I, “I was just longing 
to see you. I was wondering if you had 
changed, like everything else. I don’t believe 
you have.” 

“What has changed in Albansborough, I 
should like to know,” he answered, as he 
took a chair. “ It never changes. The angel 
of sleep broods over the place.” 

“Ttisa bustling place compared with Rouen 
or Verona,” I said. “ ‘They are sleepy indeed.” 

“ No,no; they are dreamy, not sleepy. Here 
at Albansborough it is the dreamless sleep of 
death.” 

“ Tut, tut, John! But how have you passed 
all these years? Let me see: we each wrote 
one letter and there it stopped. I hope the 
legal profession has turned out better than our 
correspondence.” 

“Oh, yes; very well. I like the law, and I 
am making good headway.” 

“And what about politics? You always 
used to say you would be a statesman. Here 
at the State capital you have a fine chance. 
Henry Hasbrouck is State senator, is he not ?” 

His face flushed a little, and for a moment 
he was ill at ease. 

“No,” said he. “ I did think of trying poli- 
tics, but I have given it up. There is some- 
thing about it distasteful to me.” 

“ Oh, I see. You are another Coriolanus, of 
course. The old families don’t take kindly to 
ward politicians.” 

Twelve years before I might have said this 
with some bitterness, but now it all seemed so 
ridiculous that I smiled with good-humored 
irony. 

“ No, it is not that,” he answered. “I can 
recognize the man in any one, and that is all 
that any one wants, All men feel social dis- 
tinctions; and those who affect to have no 
respect for those whom they ought to re- 
spect really feel the distinctions most. I think 
one can be dignified and yet not be conde- 
scending.” 
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“ Well, then,” said I, “ what objection have 
you got to politics ?” 

“You may laugh at me for saying so, but 
it is the disgusting corruption of the whole 
business, Not that I should have to be cor- 
rupt, but I should have to treat a lot of thieves 
as if they were honest. I can’t shake hands 
cordially with a man who has a bribe in his 
pocket ; I can’t laugh at jokes about ‘ boodle’; 
and I should hate myself if I could.” 

“ But how are politics to be improved, if 
decent men are to wash their hands of them?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. That argument 
always seems sophistical to me. Fortunately, 
perhaps, few honest men agree with me, It is 
a disappointment to me, too, to give it all up. 
I have my own idea about politics. I think I 
could make my mark, and that without any 
special ability.” 

“ How?” I asked. 

“ Why, just by saying what I think. Ofcourse 
one must have some position to speak from — 
either the legislature or Congress, ‘That seems 
a simple enough recipe for success. But is 
there a man in politics now who says what he 
thinks? They are all afraid of a bugaboo 
called public opinion, or, worse yet, party 
opinion, It would be refreshing to see a man 
cut loose from it all.” 

“But don’t you believe in public opinion, 
vox populi,vox Dei, and all that sort of thing?” 

“ Fudge!” said John, “That ’s true enough 
of what people think, but not of what they 
say. What they call public opinion is not what 
people think, but what each of them thinks 
the others are thinking. It is a huge bubble 
of hypocrisy. Any intelligent public man can 
prick it by fearlessly proclaiming his own views. 
He would find sympathy where he least ex- 
pected it; and when he had at last made a rep- 
utation for sincerity, he would have the good 
opinion even of those who disagreed with 
him,” 

“T wish you would try it,” I said. “I should 
like to watch the experiment. Why should not 
you go into politics as well as Henry Has- 
brouck ? They say that he is popular with 
everybody and that he will have a brilliant 
future.” 

The same troubled look that I had noticed 
before came over his face. It turned red, and 
then very pale. He bent over towards me and 
said: 

“ I have one favor to ask of you. Please do 
not mention As name to me again.” 

There was something in my friend’s voice 
that forbade all questioning. I began to talk 
lightly of my European experiences. He grad- 
ually recovered his composure, and we parted 
late at night, after unconsciously riveting again 
the bonds of our former friendship. 


THE CASE OF JOHN VAN ARSDALE. 


Several days passed before I saw Van Ars- 
dale again. I was taking asolitary stroll in the 
park. It was my favorite part of the town. In 
less than a hundred acres it presented a beau- 
tiful variety of hill and dell, lawn and grove. 
The old elms gave a touch of antiquity, and 
nothing can surpass our May skies. While I 
was sauntering along, I met John. His cheeks 
were ruddy with exercise. His whole physique 
was full of vigor; yet I thought that I detected 
in his eyes the old far-away look which I had 
seen in them in his boyhood, but now bearing 
a distinct trace of sadness. We walked a short 
distance together, and thensat down on a bench 
where we might talk and enjoy the landscape. 

“ John,” said I, recurring to our former con- 
versation, “ if you have dropped politics, have 
you transferred your ambition to law ?” 

“ Not exactly. I think I have given up 
ambition. It is only an insatiable desire for 
applause.” 

“ Perhaps so,” I said. “Still, it gives the 
same zest to life that betting gives to a game 
of whist.” 

“ But you would not call a gambler’s pleas- 
ure happiness, would you?” 

“No; but do you still expect happiness? I 
thought that all men of thirty had given up 
the idea. I am satisfied now with being di- 
verted instead. What is happiness, after all ? 
Thousands of men at this moment think that 
it consists in the absence of toothache, and 
to-morrow, when the toothache has gone, they 
will change their minds.” 

“You are altogether too cynical,” said Van 
Arsdale. “I don’t agree with you. I fully be- 
lieve that ambition never makes a man happy, 
but aspiration does—the earnest desire to be 
something better: in politics, for instance, to 
use one’s influence for the public good ; to re- 
gard office as an opportunity, not an end; to 
nurse and train one’s powers. That is what I 
am trying to do with the law. I make no at- 
tempt to get more of a practice than I can fully 
master, but I am laying in a store ef knowledge 
that will stand me in good stead. I mean to 
be a thoroughly good lawyer.” 

He stopped suddenly. Once again his face 
showed the deep embarrassment which I had 
seen before. I could not account for it, until 
I saw that Henry Hasbrouck was approaching, 
with whom I had spoken for a moment a few 
days before. He walked down the path towards 
us smiling, nodded politely to John, and as I 
rose shook my hand, said a pleasant word or 
two, and passed on. He did not seem to notice 
Van Arsdale’s sullen, yet nervous, expression, 
and the cold response to his salute. Hasbrouck 
was tall and of commanding appearance, but 
his eyes were too near to each other and never 
met another’s directly. There was in his polite- 
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ness something a little too unctuous, and in his 
conversation he showed an exaggerated interest 
in the welfare of his hearers. He seemed to me 
a skillful flatterer, and I wondered at the popu- 
larity of a man who was so evidently insincere. 
But I could not divine what had come between 
him and John. 

We sat down together again, and I waited 
in silence until Van Arsdale became sufficiently 
at ease to speak. 

“I see that I must tell you something,” he 
said at last, with deliberation, “if we are to 
be friends. You must understand me. Do you 
see anything peculiar in Henry Hasbrouck ?” 
He hesitated at the name, and his manner be- 
came excited. 

“Nothing particular. I don’t understand 
you.” 

“ Strange!” he muttered. “ No one seems 
to see it.” 

“ See what ?” I asked. 

“Why, that he is a—a snake—a viper— 
aan ” 

His words stuck in his throat. His mouth 
was almost contorted. Was his mind affected ? 

“What is it, John ?” I said, putting my hand 
on his arm. “ Be calm. Tell me quietly what 
you mean.” 

“Oh, it seems so clear to me!” he cried. 
“Tt is all on the surface, and yet I have to 
tell you. Can’t you see beneath the skin? He 
is loathsome — dishonor, meanness, sin itself” ; 
and his face showed a stronger disgust than 
his words. “For years he has been sucking 
at my heart’s blood like a vampire. I can 
stand it no longer. Even his name nauseates 
me.” 

“But what has he done? How has he 
shown this horrid character ? When did you 
find it out? You never spoke so of him when 
we were boys.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“ Boys are only half rational,” said he. “'The 
truth grew upon me by degrees. There is no 
one conspicuous fact to refer to. He was al- 
ways contemptible at heart. I knew it always, 
but I took it as a matter of course. Such 
things hurt a child only for amoment. I knew 
how to forget. But at last the idea dawned 
on me that he hated me as a possible rival. 
I never knew why, except that we both looked 
forward to a political life. He tried to prevent 
me from going to Harvard. He insinuated to 
my mother that the influences there were heter- 
odox. He assumed an amazing fondness for 
me, but I saw plainly that he merely wished to 
keep me from having the advantages which 
he had. When I went to Harvard, to my 
Surprise I was blackballed in a freshman 
Society. Henry condoled with me, but I dis- 
covered afterwards that he had told lies about 
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me and was at the bottom of it all. And so he 
continued to be a thorn in my side. Here at 
Albansborough he secretly threw obstacles in 
my way when I entered politics. Principally 
on his account I gave up that career. I could 
not bear to meet him so often and be friendly 
with him. I have dropped society because of 
him. He has kept clients away from me. If 
he were a lawyer, and my practice brought me 
into contact with him, I should give up the 
bar. If it were not for my mother, I should 
have left here long ago. Heis so plain to me 
now. I read it all in his face. It is not what 
he has done, but what he is.” 

“ But,” said I, “are you sure that you are 
not mistaken about him? Your reasons seem 
trivial to me. He seems to have no enemies.” 

“Do you call that a virtue ?” he shouted. 
“The public man who has no enemies is sure 
to have no friends, and he has none. He de- 
ceives everybody, because he lets no one get 
close enough to him to see into him. He is a 
consummate actor. He has under complete 
control every tone of his velvety voice, every 
cat-like gesture, every sickening smile. It is 
horrible.” 

“Do you have any such feeling towards 
any one else ?” I asked with some curiosity. 

“No, because no one else is like him, I 
have my likes and dislikes, as you know. I 
can’t put up with make-believe. But he is the 
only insincere man I ever met who had not one 
redeeming trait to make him tolerable. He is 
not a man; he is a fiend”—he shuddered — 
“he is slime —slime —slime.” 

“ John,” said I, “I never saw such hatred.” 

“ Oh, how can you misunderstand me so ? 
I do not hate him. Al! that | ask is to have 
him blotted out of my life. I wish him no 
harm. I feel asif what he has done to me had 
been done to some one else. I only abhor him. 
If I never saw him, if his image could only be 
dimmed in my mind, I would be content to 
have him thrive forever like hell itself. But 
you cannot feel it. You must take me on 
faith. Let us never speak of this again.” 

We rose and walked silently for a time 
while his passion cooled. He must be partly 
insane, I thought. After a while we began 
talking about some book he had been reading, 
and his conversation, bright, quick, and yet 
sound and full of moral weight, was as inspir- 
ing to me as the spring air. As I left him at his 
door, I could not but believe that his mind 
was as clear as my own, and in many respects 
clearer. This man, with his high aims, his loyalty 
to his better self, his love of truth, and yet with 
this inexplicable aversion to Hasbrouck, was 
indeed an enigma. A week later I left Albans- 
borough and went to New York, where I be- 
came a member of the Stock Exchange in the 
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hope of killing my ennui. During that week 
I saw John frequently. We avoided all refer- 
ence to Hasbrouck, and I found him one of 
the sanest, most delightful of companions. 


Ill. 


My attention was not particularly called to 
Van Arsdale again for over five months. In 
the mean time Hasbrouck had been unexpect- 
edly nominated for governor of the State by the 
Republicratic party. He had secured the sup- 
port of his own county, and expected nothing 
more than a complimentary vote. The con- 
vention, however, was very evenly divided be- 
tween the two leading candidates. Neither of 
them ‘could secure a majority, and the result 
was a deadlock with Hasbrouck holding the 
balance of power. At last the supporters of 
one of the principal candidates came over to 
him and he was nominated. 

One morning late in October, as I sat at 
breakfast reading the “ Daily Lyre,” the great 
Republicratic organ, my eyes were attracted by 
sensational headlines describing a murder at 
Albansborough. I saw the name Van Arsdale. 
As I absorbed, rather than read, the news, the 
facts slowly took shape inmy mind. It seemed 
that John Van Arsdale had been talking with 
three politicians in the corner of the reading- 
room of the Danvale House. They had been 
discussing the political situation, and in some 
way Van Arsdale got into an altercation with 
one of them. At last they came to blows, and, 
according to the report, John struck his oppo- 
nent, crying, “I will kill you!” and throwing 
him down deliberately seized his head and 
dashed it against an iron steam-heater, fractur- 
ing the skull. The man became unconscious 
at once and died in half an hour. Noone saw 
the tragedy except the two other politicians. 
The whole disturbance lasted only a few sec- 
onds, and there had been no time for a crowd 
to collect. Van Arsdale was of course arrested, 
and committed without bail. He declined to 
talk of the encounter. The newspaper went 
on to say that the prisoner was a member of 
one of the first families and a man of high 
reputation. His behavior was inexplicable, 
unless his mind had been unsettled by the 
recent death of his mother, his last near 
relative. 

I was overcome with horror. Of course I 
had to go to Albansborough at once, as I might 
be of service there. I telephoned to my office, 

acked my valise, and was on the express train 
in an hour. As soon as I arrived at my des- 
tination I went to the jail and was taken to his 
cell. I saw at the first glance that he was fear- 
fully changed. His face was thin and haggard. 
He had evidently been weeping. There was 











a look of despair in his eyes. He clasped my 
hand in his. 

“ How good it was of you to come!” he 
said. His voice was hollow and strange. 

“What can I do for you, John?” I re- 
sponded, with tears in my eyes. 

“Oh, nothing. It is all tooawful. I do not 
understand it myself. I have been so careful 
this last month. I have not spoken of politics 
to any one. I stopped reading the papers. 
But I could not help hearing, and it made my 
blood boil. I could think of nothing else but 
this election; and then somehow I forgot my- 
self and got talking with these men, and one 
of them praised Aim so that I could not help 
speaking out. He struck me and I rushed at 
him, and I remember no more. The whole 
suppressed agony came out. That is all I 
know.” 

“ Poor fellow! Have youretained counsel ?” 

“ Yes— Mr. Campbell. He was here this 
morning.” 

“T will call on him,” said I, “and we will 
see what can be done.” 

“He does not understand me any better 
than you do,” he responded. “ It is very, very 
sad that that unfortunate man should have 
died, but I cannot help thinking that I had 
great provocation. I could not have acted 
otherwise. I should think that any twelve 
jurymen would see it; but if they are like you 
and Campbell, I am not so sure.” 

He had become remarkably calm, and was 
apparently resigned to his fate. I explained 
to him that my affairs required my presence in 
New York, but that I would return whenever 
he wanted me. 

From the jail I went to Mr. Campbell’s of- 
fice. He was a well-known advocate, famous 
in the criminal courts, and I had great confi- 
dence in him. He was very hopeful about the 
case. 

“ He is evidently insane,” he said. “ His 
conversation with me this morning was proof 
enough of it. Hasbrouck’s name almost gave 
him a fit. Self-defense will not do. He says 
that he was struck first, but both of the men 
who saw it say that he gave the first blow. 
He is right, very likely, because they naturally 
side with the other man; but no jury would 
believe him against them under the circum- 
stances. I shall apply for a commission, and 
have him put in an asylum.” 

This was indeed a sad alternative, but we 
could hope for nothing better. Mr. Campbell 
promised to keep me informed of the various 
stages of the case, and to send for me if I were 
needed. 

I did not return to Albansborough for over 
two months. My private affairs were pressing, 
and the delays of the law left the case of the 
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People versus Van Arsdale in statu quo, The 
prisoner fortunately passed the time as well as 
could have been expected, although, to his 
sorrow, Hasbrouck was elected governor in 
November. He was the youngest man who 
had ever been so honored. 

Early in January Mr. Campbell wrote to 
me that a commission had been appointed to 
examine into the question of Van Arsdale’s 
lunacy. ‘Two of the commissioners were phy- 
sicians ; one of the two the most distinguished 
alienist in the State. They would make their 
report on the rs5th of January, and the trial— 
which would not take place if they found him 
insane, as they doubtless would— was set 
down for the 17th. The district attorney’s 
case was simple and he was ready to go on, 
and Mr. Campbell saw no reason for further 
delay. 

I was once more in Albansborough on the 
15th. I wished to hear the report of the com- 
mission before seeing Van Arsdale. I went to 
Mr. Campbell’s office and found him much dis- 
couraged, The report declared that Van Arsdale 
was perfectly sane. He had shown strange ex- 
citement and anger at the mention of Governor 
Hasbrouck’s name, but it was a passion which 
by all the rules of medico-legal science should 
have been completely under control. The case 
seemed to be hopeless. The lawyer was afraid 
to put his client on the stand, because the district 
attorney would, by questioning him with refer- 
ence to the governor, excite and exhibit all his 
bitter and unreasonable feeling, and this—the 
plea of insanity being discredited — would only 
prejudice the jury against him. They would 
see in him a furious, ill-tempered man, and 
would easily believe that he was a murderer. 
The only thing to do was to break down the 
witnesses of the prosecution if possible, prove 
Van Arsdale’s good character, and play upon 
the sympathies of the jury. 

The next day I saw John at the jail. He was 
quiet, but confinement was telling on him. 
The strange look in his eyes, which I had 
noticed before whenever he heard Hasbrouck's 
name, was now permanent—a troubled, rest- 
less look, full of pain and pathos. His peace- 
ful demeanor evidently covered an anxious, 
turbulent heart. He spoke little. 

“I have won the first tilt,” he said, with a 
sad effort at cheerfulness. “They wished to 
make me out insane. I am not insane, but I 
sometimes think every one else is. I may not 
be so fortunate in the verdict to-morrow.” 

He asked me not to come to the trial. It 
would be easier for him to undergo it without 
me. I consented reluctantly, ahd went to my 
hotel with a heavy heart. 

The trial occupied three days. It was diffi- 
cult to get a jury, for the issue was quasi-po- 
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litical and many had formed opinions. I went 
each afternoon to Mr. Campbell’s office and 
received the daily report from him when he 
came from court. The two witnesses for the 
State could not be shaken. One of them swore 
positively to the words “I will kill you,” on 
which the prosecution relied for proof of in- 
tent, and the other thought he had heard them. 
They were both sure that the prisoner had 
struck first and that his passion was aroused 
by their praise of Hasbrouck. Van Arsdale 
wished to take the stand, but his well-trained 
legal mind was at last persuaded that his deni- 
als would have no effect, and he had already 
become convinced that his feelings towards 
the governor would meet with no sympathetic 
response. 

On the last day of the trial —it was well 
known that it would be the last—I waited 
with intense anxiety in Mr. Campbell’s room. 
He wasvery late. The jury must be out, thought 
I. At last I heard his step on the stairs. I was 
afraid to receive him. He entered. One glimpse 
of his face was enough. I saw that the worst 
had happened. He almost fell into his chair. 
His voice was scarcely articulate, but I heard 
the words, “ Murder in the first degree.” I gath- 
ered from him at last the sad events of the day. 
The jury were out only an hour. The testimony 
to John’s good reputation failed to move them. 
They were probably partisans of the governor. 
The verdict stunned Van Arsdale, who, it seems, 
had bravely hoped to the end. Mr. Campbell 
returned with him to the jail, but was not 
allowed to go in, as it was after the hour for 
closing. John would be sentenced to death at 
ten the following morning, and he could see no 
visitors until after that time. An appeal would 
be taken at once, and Mr. Campbell added that 
he would be much pleased if I would see the 
governor with reference toa pardon. It was not 
a pleasant task, but I undertook to attend to it. 


IV. 


THE nextafternoon I went to the jail. I never 
passed a sadder hour. John was completely 
broken down. 

“And this is the end of all my hopes and 
plans,” he exclaimed. “Why was I born for 
such torture? The physical shrinking isenough, 
but the ignominy, the shame, the injustice.” 

I was in tears myself, but I tried to comfort 
him. 

“Oh, cheer up, John! You can appeal.” 

“It is no use. The judge’s charge was cor- 
rect. It was all a question of fact, and the jury 
has settled that.” 

“But you have been punished enough. I 
will see the governor. I am sure he will par- 
don you.” 
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In amoment his despair had turned to anger. 

“ Do nothing of the kind,” he cried. “I ask 
for no pardon. Promise me that you will not 
go to him.” 

“TI cannot promise that, John.” 

“You must; you must. We must all die. 
Why should I not die now? What have I to 
live for? I should prefer to die.” 

But I would not promise, although he begged 
me on his knees, and at last I had to tear my- 
self away from him. 

It was Saturday. About noon on Monday, 
I called at the Executive Chamber. The gov- 
ernor received me with the most elaborate 
courtesy. I explained my mission in a few 
words. 

“ Did he send you to me ?” he asked. 

When I answered in the negative, he seemed 
displeased, but in a moment his stereotyped 
smile came back. 

“T had already determined to pardon him,” 
he said. “ The papers will be sent to the jail 
this afternoon. You will oblige me by letting 
it be known that I gave the pardon unasked.” 

Was I prejudiced, or was his expression that 
of a man who was gloating over the opportu- 
nity of humiliating an enemy, and of increas- 
ing his own popularity by an act of apparent 
magnanimity ? 

I hastened to the jail. 

* John,” said I, “ your pardon will be here 
at four o’clock, You will be a free man to- 
night.” 

“You have done me a wrong,” he cried 
indignantly. “I shall not accept the pardon.” 

“ And why ?” 

He turned on me furiously, 

“ Do you think I would take one day of life 
from Aim? I should rather hang ten thousand 
times than owe him a minute. It would be a 
living death. I am surprised you should think 
of it.” 

“You are carrying this too far,” I replied. 
“ The governor only acts for the State. If you 
are pardoned, you will have to go free. You 
cannot help yourself.” 

“ But I will not accept it, and no one can 
make me. It is like a deed unless I accept it, 
it is worthless. I have not studied law for 
nothing.” 

“ That is nonsense,” said I, getting angry in 
my turn, “I will come for you at half after 
four.” 

I returned at that hour. The warden had 
received the pardon, and together we went 
with it to Van Arsdale’s cell. He would not 
touch it. He would not move from his chair. 

“I have no authority to keep you, nor the 
sheriff to hang you,” said the warden. “The 
sheriff has just told me to tell you so.” 

“You have the authority, and the duty,” 


said John; “and if you don’t know the law, I 
shall have to teach it to you. I shall apply to 
the court for a mandamus.” 

We tried to coax him, but he persisted. At 
last we beat a retreat, and after consultation 
the warden concluded to let him remain in the 
cell until he could apply to the court. Of 
course it was an absurd proceeding, but his 
heart was set upon it, and we were afraid of 
violence if we did not consent to it. 

I went at once to Campbell. He was de- 
lighted at the receipt of the pardon, and as for 
John’s behavior, he had never heard of such 
a thing. It was ridiculous. He went to his 
shelves and took down one or two volumes. 
As he turned from page to page, his brow be- 
came furrowed. He was evidently perplexed. 

“This is preposterous law,” said he. “ Listen 
to this. It is from an opinion of Chief-Justice 
Marshall. ‘A pardon is a deed to the validity 
of which delivery is essential, and delivery is 
not complete without acceptance. It may then 
be rejected by the person to whom it is ten- 
dered; and if it be rejected, we have discovered 
no power ina court to force it on him. It may 
be supposed that no being condemned to death 
would reject a pardon; but the rule must be 
the same in capital cases and misdemeanors.’” 

I was astonished. 

“ There are some conflicting authorities,” said 
he, “ and he may not succeed. Of course I shall 
not appear for him. I shall go to him now.” 

Van Arsdale found no lawyer willing to take 
his case, and he took it himself. He sent out 
by messenger from time to time for the books 
which he wanted, and made a brief which the 
lawyers regarded as a model of learning, per- 
spicuity, and force. 

I was present at chambers a week later when 
the motion was heard. It was a remarkable 
scene. The court-room was crowded. The dis- 
trict attorney argued that there being no prec- 
edents in this State, the court was at liberty 
to act on the principles of humanity. He made 
one or two technical points, which had little 
weight, and quoted some doubtful authorities. 
Then Van Arsdale arose, handcuffed to a dep- 
uty-sheriff. He spoke as if he were arguing 
for, rather than against, his life. He made a 
brilliant argument, confining himself strictly to 
the legal questions presented. He rehearsed 
the history of the pardoning power in England, 
and proved that acceptance was necessary 
there; he showed that in this free country @ 
Jortiori the citizen should be at liberty to ac- 
cept or reject a gift; he claimed that the judg- 
ment between him and the people bound both 
parties, and that either had a right to insist 
upon having it enforced. He closed with a 
series of citations from the reports, which 
seemed unanswerable. 
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THE CASE OF JOHN VAN ARSDALE. 


In two days the judge rendered his decision. 
If the case had not been one of life and death, 
I have no doubt he would have granted the 
mandamus. But he was human; and on the 
ground that the question had never arisen in 
this State before, he set aside all the learning 
of centuries and established a precedent on the 
side of mercy. 

I went once more to John’s cell. He was 
inexorable. The court was wrong. He would 
not leave the jail. I told him that I would 
come back with a carriage at five o’clock that 
afternoon, and that he must be ready to go. 
When I left him I was confident that it would 
be necessary to use force. 

I engaged a room for him at a boarding- 
house in a quiet part of the town. The land- 
lady was a tenant of mine, and a good-hearted 
woman. She agreed to keep him incognito for 
the night, and I was to call for him at ten 
o'clock in the morning and take him by rail 
to New York. We could there determine 
where it would be best for him to begin life 
anew. 

It was with some anxiety that I appeared 
again at the jail. I found Van Arsdale at the 
door of his cell. His hat was on. He had 
packed his bag. A wonderful change for the 
better had come over him. 

“Well, I’m ready,” he said. His voice was 
positively gay. 

In the carriage he called attention to some 
familiar houses which we passed. He spoke as 
if nothing had happened. I went up with him 
to his room and had dinner sent up there for 
us both. I was afraid to leave him till bed- 
time, lest his feelings should have a relapse. 
He was very talkative. His mind ran back to 
our boyhood. We discussed adventures and 
games and playmates that had long since 
escaped my recollection. His memory was 
wonderfully strong that evening, and there was 
a tender force in his language that made those 
early experiences seem like strains of half-for- 
gotten music. 

I sat with him delighted until midnight, not 
knowing how the time sped. At last I rose 
and we said good-night. He followed me to 
the door of the room and made me turn again. 
He grasped my hand warmly, and bent towards 
me till his face was close to mine, and his 
eyes, wistful as they used to be when he was 
a boy, gazed deep into mine. 

“Good-bye, dear old fellow,” he said. 
“ Good-bye.” 

Those eyes seemed to follow me. I saw 
them in the snow under the electric lights, in 
the sky, and on the ceiling of my bedroom at 
the hotel. I went to bed, but I could not 
sleep. I tossed about for an hour or two, and 
walked up and down the room and the private 
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drawing-room adjoining. At last I fell into a 
fitful slumber. When I awoke, John was sit- 
ting at the foot of my bed looking intently at 
me through the gloom. He leaned forward 
and held out his hand to me. I heard his 
voice : 

“‘Good-bye, dear old fellow; good-bye.” 

I stretched out my hand. There was nothing 
there. He had vanished, all except those mys- 
terious eyes. It was a nightmare. I looked at 
my watch. It was just six o’clock. I turned 
over and slept again until after eight. Before 
I was entirely dressed, there was a knock at 
the door; a woman wished to see me at once. 
I told the hall-boy to send her up to my 
parlor. It was John’s landlady, pale, nervous, 
tearful. With difficulty I drew her story from 
her, disconnected and unintelligible though 
much of it was at first. At eight o’clock she 
had gone to his room to call him, knowing 
that he was to take the morning train. There 
was no answer to her knock. She opened the 
door ; the key, it seems, had been lost. There 
from the window cornice hung the lifeless body 
of John Van Arsdale. He had made a rope 
out of two towels. A doctor, who lodged in 
the house, said that he must have been dead 
two hours. 

She handed me a sheet of legal-cap which 
he had left on his dressing-table. It bore the 
ordinary indorsement of a paper in the action 
of the People against Van Arsdale. I unfolded 
it. He had written the following lines in a bold, 
round hand beneath the caption ; 


This is to certify that | am about to hang myself 
by the neck until! am dead, in accordance with the 
judgment of this court. The sheriff having refused 
to do his duty, | am obliged to act in his place. 

Joun Van ArsDALe, 

DATED, February 1, 18—. 


I can throw but little light upon the char- 
acter of Governor Hasbrouck. He made a 
good reputation as governor, but two or three 
of his public acts showed that there was no 
high principle running through his administra- 
tion. He succeeded, whether intentionally or 
not, in gaining the support of independent 
voters without offending the lower class of 
politicians. He was reélected, and died before 
the end of his second term. He was married 
after his reélection, but his wife left him in 
six months. Her reasons never transpired. 
Those acquaintances of the governor whom 
I have met knew him only superficially. I am 
obliged to leave the true nature of the man in 
doubt. 

There are only three theories which can ex- 
plain the case of Van Arsdale, and no one of 
them is satisfactory. First, he may have been 
insane in the usual sense of the term,—an 
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ordinary victim of hallucination,— and the able 
physicians who examined him may have been 
entirely at fault, although, I may add, their 
report was confirmed by the coroner’s inquest. 
Or secondly, he may have indulged in mere 
criminal hatred for his cousin, his successful 
rival, and thus have given play to the worst 
passions. In all other respects a high-minded 
man, exercising complete control over himself, 
he may in this one instance have surrendered 
himself to unbridled, brutal anger. Zantene 
animis celestibus ire ? Or in the last place,— 
and this hypothesis will perhaps seem to my 
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readers to be the least reasonable,— his intui- 
tions may have been correct. He may have 
seen in Hasbrouck the very embodiment of 
evil; his mind, unfitted as it properly would 
have been for such a revelation, may have 
given way; the balance between his will and 
his emotions may have been destroyed, and 
he may have sufiered from a kind of mania, 
intellectual or moral, which had no precedent, 
and hence was unknown to his examiners, In 
his conduct we may perhaps see the natural 
result of bringing an honest human soul face 
to face with the naked horrors of sin. 


Ernest H. Crosby. 


“NEWNESS.” 


[A Few words are needful to explain the following paper, which was hastily written some 
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twenty years ago, during the late Mr. Robert Carter’s residence in the city of Rochester, for 
a literary club there, among whose members I recall (with others) the names of Dr. Ander- 
son, President of the University of Rochester, Professor Robinson, since President of Brown 
University, and Judge Danforth, of the present bench of the Court of Appeals, besides the 
late Chief-Justice Church. In this choice circle Mr, Carter’s extensive experience of uncom- 
mon phases of life, combined with a cheerful wit, which his friends delight to remember, 
made him one of the most agreeable associates, There never was a design on his part, nor 
on that of the other contributors to the winter evenings’ entertainments of the club, that any 
of their papers should meet the public eye. The exception from the privacy in this case, after 
the lapse of many years, is due to the request of the editor of THE Century MAGAZINE, who 
deems that a sketch of some of the extravagances of the New England Transcendental period is 
worth preserving for historical value as well as for amusement, inasmuch as Mr, Frothingham, 
the painstaking historian of that extraordinary episode of intellectual progress in the United 
States, has considered it only in its serious aspects. With these serious aspects Mr. Carter was 
in hearty sympathy, and of many of the band of Transcendentalists he was a cherished com- 
panion, although he was not formally mustered upon the rolls of the sect. — ALBERT G. BROWNE. | 


“Way|Y the “Newness” I meana ment, but only to sketch lightly its cause and 
4 very singular intellectual origin, its picturesque aspects, and some of the 
and spiritual movement queer characters and strange fantasies devel- 
which broke out like an oped: by it. It took its rise undoubtedly in 
epidemic in New England Unitarianism, which was itself the first open 
some forty years ago,and and organized protest against what was re- 
ran its course for about ten garded as the rigid Calvinism and oppressive 
years, whenitsubsidedand church government and discipline that had so 























disappeared almost as suddenly as it arose. I 
call it the “ Newness,” because that was the 
most distinctive term applied to it, and the 
one by which it was most frequently desig- 
nated by those engaged in it, though in fact 
it had no authentic or universally accepted 
appellation. By outsiders it was generally 
called Transcendentalism, and its disciples 
Transcendentalists, and to some extent and 
at .certain periods those terms were used by 
the disciples themselves. 

I do not purpose to attempt any profound 
philosophical analysis of this remarkable move- 


long prevailedin New England. Against what 
they considered a dead faith, a hollow worship, 
and a bigoted and narrow ecclesiasticism, the 
Unitarians raised the standard of liberty of 
conscience and freedom of inquiry. They 
soon began to regard creeds and theologic 
theories as of little consequence compared 
with good works, free thought, and the 
untrammeled exercise of all the instincts and 
aspirations of the soul. They unsettled the 
faith of multitudes and sent them wandering 
into a wilderness of doubts and queries through 
which there was no road, to which there was 
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no bound or termination, and which was in 
fact spiritually nothing but a reproduction of 
original chaos. 

About the year 1825 a fresh and powerful 
impulse was given to the speculative tendency 
of Massachusetts by the introduction of the 
study of German, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Bancroft and his friend and com- 
panion, Frederic Henry Hedge, both of whom 
had studied in German universities, from which 
the latter especially had returned with such a 
passion for ‘Teutonic literature that for many 
years he was generally called Germanicus 
Hedge. The study of German poetry and of 
German philosophy became fashionable even 
among the young men and maidens of the 
highest social position, who read not only 
Goethe and Schiller and Jean Paul and Lessing 
and Herder, but grappled boldly, if not suc- 
cessfully, with the abstractions and abstrusities 
of Hegel and Kant, from whom they derived 
their term of Transcendental, together with 
much confusion of knowledge and ideas. 

Ten years later, that is, about 1835, another 
cause gave a still stronger impulse to the tend- 
ency in Massachusetts towards intellectual and 
spiritual freedom, or, as some might prefer 
to call it, license and anarchy. ‘This was the 
abolition movement, which began substan- 
tially in 1830 with the establishment of Gar- 
rison’s “ Liberator,” and was at first religious 
and pious, addressing itself to the churches 
and the clergy, and with such success that in 
1835 there had been formed throughout the 
country not less than 2000 antislavery so- 
cieties, whose members belonged mostly to 
the evangelical churches, But in that year the 
South became alarmed and angry, and the 
politicians and commercial men set themselves 
to stem the tide of fanaticism, as they termed 
it. The cry of “The Union in danger” was 
raised, a fierce persecution was excited, the 
Abolitionists were mobbed in all quarters, even 
in Boston itself, and the 2000 antislavery so- 
cieties vanished like:the phantoms of a dream, 
The churches and the clergy, with few excep- 
tions, bent to the storm, and the leading divines 
of nearly all the great sects became apologists 
for slavery or silent on the subject. A small 
body of Abolitionists, however, stood firm, and 
held to their principles in defiance of popular 
rage and outrage. Their struggle changed its 
character, and from a protest against black 
slavery it became a hand-to-hand contest for 
white liberty of speech and of the press. The 
reaction against persecution for opinion’s sake 
not unnaturally led the Abolitionists into many 
excesses. Disgusted with what seemed to them 
the cowardice and corruption of the churches, 
and irritated at having the Bible cited in defense 
of a sin,— the vilest of all sins in their eyes, the 
VoL. XXXIX.—19. 
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“sum of all villainies,” as Wesley justly called 
it,— they were led, some of them, to renounce 
the Bible as a Jewish impediment to progress, 
while others, keeping their faith in Christianity, 
withdrew from the churches or were driven out 
as fanatical disturbers. The most radical of 
these “ Come-outers,” as they were called, pres- 
ently began to assail the organizations from 
which they had seceded, and to denounce 
them as synagogues of Satan. The nature of 
their attacks may be briefly illustrated by the 
title of one of their favorite books, which was 
called, “The Brotherhood of Thieves, a True 
Picture of the American Church and Clergy.” 
The author of this work, Stephen S, Foster, 
was one of the leading Abolition speakers, 
and for many years was accustomed to pref- 
ace his discourses by laying down the prop- 
osition that it would be better for the people 
of a town, and less pernicious to their virtue 
and happiness, to establish among them a hun- 
dred rum-shops, fifty gambling-houses, and ten 
brothels, rather than onechurch, I was present 
at a convention in Boston at which the denun- 
ciations of the churches and the clergy had so 
enraged the audience that the meeting had be- 
come nearly a riot, and for more than an hour 
no speaker had been allowed a hearing. At 
length Foster made his appearance on the 
platform arrayed in a coat one tail of which 
was torn off, while around his neck was a 
ponderous iron collar with four large prongs 
protruding above his head, and in each hand 
he held a heavy chain and shackle. His coat 
had been torn in conflict with the deacons of 
some church in Portland, into which he had 
gone during meeting on Sunday, and, inter- 
rupting the preacher, had undertaken to ex- 
pound the gospel of abolition, and got forcibly 
put out with the loss of his coat-tail and other 
serious damage to his garments. ‘The collar 
with prongs and the chains and shackles were 
instruments for punishment of slaves, which 
had been obtained from New Orleans. In this 
extraordinary garb he looked somewhat like 
the Devil, as that personage is popularly rep- 
resented, and his sudden apparition stilled the 
tumult enough to allow him to be heard, 
Shaking his chains and wriggling his horns 
and turning round and round to exhibit his 
mutilated coat, he shouted in his loudest and 
most taunting tones, “ Behold the emblems 
of the American church and clergy!” This 
caused a renewal of the tumult, and the con- 
vention soon after broke up in disorder, though 
without suffering any serious outrage. 

But the Church was not the only object of 
attack by these fanatics. The State was as- 
sailed with equal fury. The National Govern- 
ment at that time was in the hands of the 
Democrats, and the State government of Mas- 
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sachusetts in those of the Whigs. But Demo- 
crats and Whigs were alike obnoxious to the 
extremists of the “ Old Organization,” as they 
called themselves. Even the Constitution was 
declared by some to be “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell,” and to hold 
office or even to vote under it was maintained 
to be a sin, and volumes were published in de- 
fense of this proposition. But I wish here to 
state, in justice to the great antislavery party 
of the country, that the men who indulged 
in these extravagances were few in num- 
ber and of little political influence. But the 
conspicuous talents, eloquence, and energy of 
the two great chiefs, Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips, with whose following they associated 
themselves, and the freedom and vigor with 
which they assailed established ideas and in- 
stitutions, contributed powerfully to the growth 
of the “ Newness” and to the tendency to 
look for the speedy appearance of a glorious 
dispensation to reform the world. 

The disciples of the “ Newness,” however, 
though generally opposed to slavery, were by 
no means all Abolitionists, and many of them, 
indeed, looked with disdain on the antislavery 
movement as a coarse, external, and uncouth 
fanaticism unworthy of the lofty intellectual 
state to which they daintily aspired. One of 
the most remarkable features of the “ New- 
ness” was its wide, its almost universal, scope, 
embracing as it did the whole range of human 
thought from the highest philosophy to the 
lowest details of daily life. Nothing was too 
great or sacred, nothing too low or petty, for 
its daring and impartial scrutiny. 

Though the movement drew recruits from 
all classes of society in Massachusetts, it was, 
in proportion, most extensive among the best 
culture and most refined life of the youth of 
both sexes. Of such, indeed, I think the re- 
formers and world-betterers in all ages have 
generally been. It was the noblest youth of 
Sicily and of Magna Grecia who gathered 
around Pythagoras at Crotona and formed 
the “ Newness” of that day, as transient as 
that of Massachusetts, which in many re- 
spects it strongly resembled. The same desire 
for a higher and more spiritual life was often 
manifested among the Greeks, and displayed 
itself even among the secluded and conser- 
vative Jews in the establishment, a century 
or two before Christ, of the Essenes, who 
practiced a community of goods and despised 
riches, pleasure, glory, and all that the world 
covets and admires. The same tendency was 
evidently at work among the Jews when our 
Lord began to preach and to call his disciples 
to renounce everything and follow him. Sim- 
ilar feelings in later ages led to the foundation 
of the monastic communities in Egypt and 
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throughout the Catholic world, and gave rise 
to Quakerism in England in the seventeenth 
century. 

I have noticed the influence which Unita- 
rianism, Abolitionism, and the study of German 
literature had in producing the “ Newness,” 
and I have mentioned 1835 as about the date 
of its manifestation. ‘The republication in this 
country of Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” in 1836, 
and the appearance in the same year of Emer- 
son’s “ Nature,” followed rapidly by his other 
works in the same vein, may be said to have 
brought the movement to a head, and it soon 
culminated in the issue of the magazine called 
“The Dial,” in July, 1840, and, shortly after, 
in the establishment of the Community or As- 
sociation of Brook Farm, near Boston. 

The object and character of “'The Dial” may 
perhaps be best stated in its own language, 
which I quote from the introduction to the first 
number. It states that the founders of the work 
have obeyed 


the strong current of thought and feeling which 
for a few years past has led many sincere persons 
in New England to make new demands on literature 
and to reprobate that rigor of our conventions of 
religion and education which is turning us to stone, 
which renounces hope, which looks only backward, 
which asks only such a future as the past, and 
holds nothing so much in horror as new views and 
the dreams of youth. 

No one can converse much with different classes 
of society in New England without remarking the 
progress of a revolution. Those who share in it 
have no external organization, no badge, no creed, 
no name. They do not vote, or print, or even meet 
together. They do not know each other’s faces 
or names. They are united only in a common love 
of truth and love of its work. They are of all con- 
ditions and constitutions. Of these acolytes, if 
some are happily born and well-bred, many are no 
doubt ill-dressed, ill-placed, ill-made, with as many 
scars of hereditary vice as other men. Without 
pomp, without trumpet, in lonely and obscure 
places, in solitude, in servitude, in compunctions and 
privations, trudging beside the team in the dusty 
road, or drudging a hireling in other men’s corn- 
fields, schoolmasters, ministers of small parishes, 
lone women in dependent condition, matrons and 
young maidens, rich and poor, beautiful and hard- 
favored, without concert or proclamation of any kind, 
they have silently given in their adherence to a new 
hope, and in all companies do signify a greater trust 
in the nature and resources of man than the laws 
or the popular opinions will well allow. 


This movement, the enthusiastic reformer 
goes on to say, 


is, in every form, a protest against usage, and a 
search for principles, It is too confident to compre- 
hend an objection, is assured of triumphant success, 
has the step of fate, and goes on existing like an 
oak or a river, because it must. 


Alas for the vanity of human hopes! “ The 
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Dial” has long ago passed away, the “ Brook 
Farm Association” is scattered, and the “ New- 
ness” in all its shapes has vanished like the 
dreams of youth to which it so confidently 
appealed. : ; : 
Among the brilliant coterie of contributors 
to “The Dial” were Margaret Fuller, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Bronson Alcott, Theodore Parker, 
James Russell Lowell, John S. Dwight, William 
Henry Channing and William Ellery Chan- 
ning, both nephews of the famous Unitarian of 
the same name. Its first editor was Margaret 
Fuller, an able and well-read though intolerably 
conceited woman, who had a very marked in- 
fluence in disseminating the ideas of the “ New- 
ness,” not less, and perhaps even more, by her 
conversation than by her writings. She was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1810, and 
was educated almost to death by her pedantic 
father. At six years of age she read Latin, at 
eight Shakspere, Cervantes, and Moliére, and 
a few years later Ariosto, Helvetius, Sismondi, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Madame de Staél, Bacon, 
Epictetus, Racine, Locke, Byron, Rousseau, 
and many others. At eighteen, consequently, 
she was a prodigy of talent and accomplish- 
ment, but was paying the penalty for undue 
application, in near-sightedness, awkward man- 
ners, extravagant tendencies of thought, and 
a pedantic style of talk. She began to study 
German in 1832, and within a year had read 
Goethe, Schiller, Tieck, Kérner, and Novalis. 
A little later she read the metaphysicians, 
studied ancient philosophy in Tennemann, and 
read Plato in the original. Emerson, who 
about this time became acquainted with her, 
thought, as she says, that “there was some- 
thing a little pagan about her.” He describes 
her as rather under the middle height, her com- 
plexion fair, with strong, fair hair, always care- 
fully and becomingly dressed, and of ladylike 
self-possession, but not otherwise prepossess- 
ing, making, in fact, so disagreeable an impres- 
sion on some persons that they did not like to 
be in the same room with her. This was partly 
the effect of her manners, which expressed an 
overweening sense of power and slight esteem 
for others. But still she was popular with a 
large and refined circle, whose houses were 
always open to her. Emerson says: “ All the 
art, the thought, and the nobleness in New 
England seemed related to her. 
Her arrival was a holiday, and so was her 
abode. She staid a few days, often a week, 
more seldom a month ; and all tasks that could 
be suspended were put aside to catch the favor- 
able hour . . . to talk with this joyful guest, 
who brought wit, anecdotes, love stories, trag- 
edies, oracles with her.” She drew around her a 
charming circle of women, some of them of 
splendid beauty of person, grace of manner and 
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of character, and of talent and eloquence that 
rivaled herown. She instituted with them a sort 
of club that met weekly for conversations, in 
which were discussed all the topics of the “ New- 
ness.” Among these ladies were Mrs. George 
Bancroft, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Mrs. Em- 
erson, Mrs. Farrar, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Horace 
Mann, Mrs. Theodore Parker, Mrs, Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Putnam, Mrs. Wendell Phillips, 
Mrs. Quincy, Mrs. George Ripley, Miss Anna 
Shaw, Miss Caroline Sturgis, and Miss Maria 
White, who afterwards became the wife of one 
of our most distinguished authors, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and who in beauty, grace, and 
genius was a fair type of this brilliant array of 
loveliness and culture. 

The topic of the first of these conversations 
was the genealogy of heaven and earth, the 
will and the understanding ; of the second, 
the celestial inspiration of genius, perception 
and transmission of divine law —and so on, 
all of which was illustrated by the Greek my- 
thology. “The Dial” was continued for four 
years, being edited in the latter half of that 
period by Mr. Emerson, and died finally for 
want of sustenance. It made no great im- 
pression on the world, but its rare volumes 
are now valuable as a record of a singular 
episode in our spiritual history. 

At Brook Farm the disciples of the “ New- 
ness” gathered to the number, I think, of 
about a hundred. Among them were Ripley, 
the founder of the institution, Charles A. Dana, 
W. H. Channing, J. S. Dwight, Warren Burton, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, G. W. Curtis, and his 
brother Burrill Curtis. The place was a farm 
of two hundred acres of good land, eight 
miles from Boston, in the town of West Rox- 
bury, and was of much natural beauty, with 
a rich and varied landscape. The avowed 
object of the association was to realize the 
Christian ideal of life, by making such indus- 
trial, social, and educational arrangements as 
would promote economy, combine leisure for 
study with healthful and honest toil, avert col- 
lisions of caste, equalize refinements, diffuse 
courtesy, and sanctify life more completely 
than is possible in the isolated household 
mode of living. 

It is a remarkable feature of this establish- 
ment that it was wholly indigenous, a genuine 
outgrowth of the times in New England, and 
not at all derived from Fourierism, as many 
have supposed. Fourier was in fact not known 
to its founders until Brook Farm had been a 
year or two in operation. They then began to 
study him, and fell finally into some of his fan- 
tasies, to which in part is to be ascribed the 
ruin of the institution. 

Of the life of Brook Farm I do not intend 
to say much, for I was there only one day, 
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though I knew nearly all the members. It 
was a delightful gathering of men and women 
of superior cultivation, who led a charming 
life for a few years, laboring in its fields and 
philandering in its pleasant woods, It was a 
little too much of a picnic for serious profit, 
and the young men and maidens were rather 
unduly addicted to moonlight wanderings in 
the pine-grove, though it is creditable to the 
sound moral training of New England that lit- 
tle or no harm came of these wanderings — at 
least not to the maidens. So far as the relation 
of the sexes is concerned, the Brook Farmers, 
in spite of their free manners, were as pure, I 
believe, as any other people. 

The enterprise failed pecuniarily, after seem- 
ing for some years to have succeeded. Fou- 
rierism brought it into disrepute, and finally a 
great wooden phalanstery, in which the mem- 
bers had invested all their means, took fire, 
and burned to the ground just as it was com- 
pleted. Upon this catastrophe the association 
scattered (in 1847, I think), and Brook Farm 
became the site of the town poor-house. Haw- 
thorne, who lost all his savings in the enter- 
prise, has sketched it, in some respects faith- 
fully, in his “ Blithedale Romance.” I may 
remark, by the way, that while he was a mem- 
ber he was chiefly engaged in taking care of 
the pigs, that being found by experiment to be 
the branch of farm labor to which his genius 
was best adapted. 

Brook Farm, however, was not the .only 
community which was founded by the disci- 
ples of the “ Newness.” There was one estab- 
lished in 1843 on a farm called Fruitlands, in 
the town of Harvard, about forty miles from 
Boston. ‘This was of a much more ultra and 
grotesque character than Brook Farm. Here 
were gathered the men and women who based 
their hopes of reforming the world, and of mak- 
ing all things new, on dress and on diet. They 
revived the Pythagorean, the Essenian, and the 
monkish notions of asceticism, with some vari- 
ations and improvements peculiarly American. 
The head of the institution was Bronson Al- 
cott, a very remarkable man, whose singular- 


‘ities of character, conduct, and opinion would 


alone afford sufficient topics for a long lecture. 
His friend Emerson defined him to be a phi- 
losopher devoted to the science of education, 
and declared that he had singular gifts for 
awakening contemplation and aspiration in 
simple and in cultivated persons. He was self- 
educated, but had acquired a rare mastery of 
English in speech, though his force and subtlety 
of expression seemed to fail him when he wrote. 
His writings, though quaint and thoughtful, 
are clumsy compared with his conversation, 
which has been pronounced by the best judges 
to have been unrivaled in grace and clearness. 


Mr. Alcott was one of the foremost leaders 
of the “ Newness.” He swung round the 
circle of schemes very rapidly, and after going 
through a great variety of phases he main- 
tained, at the time of the foundation of Fruit- 
lands, that the evils of life were not so much 
social or political as personal, and that a per- 
sonal reform only could eradicate them; that 
self-denial was the road to eternal life, and 
that property was an evil, and animal food of 
all kinds an abomination. No animal sub- 
stance, neither flesh, fish, butter, cheese, eggs, 
nor milk, was allowed to be used at Fruit- 
lands. They were all denounced as pollution, 
and as tending to corrupt the body and through 
that the soul. Tea and coffee, molasses and 
rice, were also proscribed,—the last two as 
foreign luxuries,— and only water was used as 
a beverage. 

Mr. Alcott would not allow the land to be 
manured, which he regarded as a base and 
corrupting and unjust mode of forcing nature. 
He made also a distinction between vege- 
tables which aspired or grew into the air, as 
wheat, apples, and other fruits, and the base 
products which grew downwards into the earth, 
such as potatoes, beets, radishes, and the like. 
These latter he would not allow to be used. 
The bread of the community he himself made 
of unbolted flour, and sought to render it pala- 
table by forming the loaves into the shape of 
animals and other pleasant images. He was 
very strict, indeed rather despotic, in his rule 
of the community, and some of the members 
have told me that they were nearly starved to 
death there; nay, absolutely would have per- 
ished with hunger if they had not furtively 
gone among the surrounding farmers and 
begged for food. 

One of the Fruitlanders took it into his head 
that clothes were an impediment to spiritual 
growth, and that the light of day was equally 
pernicious. He accordingly secluded himself 
in. his room in a state of nature during the 
day, and only went out at night for exercise, 
with a single white cotton garment reaching 
from his neck to his knees, which he was re- 
luctantly persuaded to wear as a concession to 
the prejudices of the populace. At first his 
appearance in this guise stalking over the 
fields and hillsides caused great commotion 
among the country people, who naturally took 
him for a ghost, and on one or two occasions 
turned out in force and gave chase till they 
had captured him and ascertained his quality. 
The winter, however, converted this disciple, 
or perverted him, for I saw him in January, 
1844, at a convention of the “ Newness” in 
Boston, clothed, and apparently in his right 
mind. I believe that the same winter also put 
an end to Fruitlands altogether, and that the 
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dispensation of bran bread did not last there 
more than one summer. 

Next to Brook Farm, Concord was the 
chief resort of the disciples of the “ Newness.” 
Here lived Emerson, Thoreau, and Bronson 
Alcott, together with several of the lesser 
lights, both male and female. Of Emerson I 
need not speak, further than to say that while 
his writings furnished perhaps the main liter- 
ary element of the movement, he held himself 
personally aloof from it, or mingled in it only as 
a curious and amused observer. Thoreau went 
into it with all his heart and soul, and was as good 
a type of some of its aspects as could anywhere 
be found. The movement had spread itself 
in all directions. It renounced the Church, 
the State, and the forms and usages of society ; 
it aspired to newness in everything. “ Behold, 
we make all things new,” was indeed its motto. 
Thoreau, for example, insisted that the Church 
was nothing to him; that he had nothing to 
do with the Bible, nor with Christ and Chris- 
tianity. ‘To those who spoke of the Bible, he 
responded by citing the Hindu Vedas, If 
one talked of Christ, he became eloquent about 
Buddha, in whom he pretended to believe. 
He declared it to be a matter of indifference 
to him whether Abraham begat Isaac or 
Isaac begat Abraham. He planted himself 
in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
pronounced the past to be played out. Nay, 
he would not acknowledge even the present. 
He declared that he did not know the State 
or owe it any allegiance, and preferred to go 
to jail rather than to pay his tax. Commerce, 
business, money-making in all its forms, and 
the ordinary uses and desires of society, he 
scouted. He built himself a hut in the woods, 
where he lived rigorously for two years on what 
he himself raised, at an expense of fifteen dol- 
lars per annum. 

The rejection of money and the adoption of 
certain fantasies about food, drink, and dress 
were common among the disciples. Edward 
Palmer published in 1840 a pamphlet in which 
he maintained that money was the root of all 
evil, and that the only way to reform the world 
was to abolish property. He lived in New 
Jersey subsequently, where for several years 
he was my neighbor, and where he still adhered 
to his fantasy, For instance, when he had oc- 
casion to go to New York by steamboat, he 
would not pay his fare, but made a bargain 
with the captain to work his passage by assist- 
ing in taking off or putting on freight at the 
various landings. His wife, however, was less 
scrupulous, and readily took money for work 
performed by her husband, who was very in- 
dustrious, and preached, practiced medicine, 
and was an expert whitewasher and house- 
painter. 
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Three of the disciples, young men whom I 
personally knew, George Burleigh, Cyrus Bur- 
leigh, and Samuel Larned, who were together 
in Boston some time in 1842 and had an inspi- 
ration to renounce the use of money and to 
go forth as the disciples of Christ, were com- 
manded to go, without gold or silver and with- 
out scrip or change of raiment, and preach the 
new gospel. To get out of the city in the di- 
rection of Concord, whither they naturally first 
bent their steps, it was necessary to pay a small 
toll of two cents each on the bridge across the 
Charles River. After an earnest but ineffectual 
attempt to convince the Philistine who kept 
the toll-gate of the soundness of the new doc- 
trine about money, they gave him their coppers 
under protest, and to avoid any similar temp- 
tation to compromise their principles flung 
the rest of their cash into the river. I believe 
the sacrifice, however, was not a very large one. 
This was early in the forenoon. ‘They walked 
on till dinner-time, when they looked about for 
a house at which to ask hospitality. Selecting 
the best house in sight, they requested dinner, 
frankly stating that they had no money, and 
after a few refusals got what they needed. They 
then walked on till night approached, when 
they sought supper and lodging. They pursued 
this course for six weeks, passing through a 
large part of Massachusetts and far up into 
Vermont and back again to Boston. They had 
many droll adventures, of which I have forgot- 
ten the particulars, but suffered no serious 
hardships, except that in one instance it was 
nearly midnight before they could get admis- 
sion to any dwelling, and in another they were 
sent by some mischievous fellow several miles 
out of their way on a dark and rainy night in 
search of the house of a friend of the “ Newness,” 
which proved to be the miserable hut of a 
poor negro with a large family, who, though 
much astonished at their raid upon him, gave 
them shelter till morning and what hospitality 
he could. 

In point of dress the disciples indulged in 
vagaries which were at that time a sore trial 
to the community, though they would not now 
be considered remarkable. They wore their 
hair long, and allowed their beards to grow at 
a time when everybody else shaved. They 
also affected peculiar garments, such as felt 
hats with broad brims, Byron collars, blouses, 
and sack-coats. Their oddities of diet were 
more remarkable. They were generally vege- 
tarians and teetotalers. Some of them would 
not drink at all, not even water; some would 
not use salt. A good many of them had a 
notion of living exclusively on one article of 
food; for example, among those whom I knew, 
Samuel Larned, Charles List, and his wife 
Harriet List during one year lived exclusively 
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on crackers, and during another year exclu- 
sively on apples. Mrs. List! was a lady of great 
beauty of person and character, the author of 
a poem of considerable merit, which is found 
in most of our collections of poetry under her 
maiden name of Harriet Winslow, and begins 
thus : 


Why thus longing, thus forever sighing. 


Another set of these disciples, young men 
of talent, education, and family, three in num- 
ber, besides adopting all the eccentricities 
of dress and diet which I have mentioned, 
took it into their heads that the language of 
society needed reform and that it was their 
duty to protest against the superstitious rever- 
ence which most people had for sacred words 
and names. They therefore dropped their 
own names and took those of the Trinity, 
which they used very freely. They traveled 
together, discoursing in this manner without 
much regard to time or place. On one occa- 
sion they visited Emerson, whose house in 
Concord is not very far from the village street. 
It was a warm summer evening, and as they sat 
at the philosopher’s front door their extraor- 
dinary vocabulary attracted the attention of 
the passers-by to such an extent that Mr. Em- 
erson presently was compelled to adjourn the 
session to the back piazza, where they might 
swear to their hearts’ content without shock- 
ing the prejudices of the Philistines. On an- 
other occasion, during a visit to Nantucket, 
their language stirred the wrath of the author- 
ities of that sedate island, who had them forth- 
with arrested and fined for profane swearing. 
As they had no money, and would not have 
acknowledged the authority of the State by 
paying their fines if they had, they were ig- 
nominiously consigned to jail, from which, 
however, they were soon released by the in- 
terposition of some liberal citizen who paid 
their fines. 

The folly of these youngsters terminated 
very abruptly. They were one day approach- 
ing Boston from the south, and as they walked 
downa long and dusty hill the foremost of them 
suddenly stopped, and when the others came 
up he addressed them by their long-disused bap- 
tismal appellations, George and Christopher, 
saying, “This is played out.” All then assented 
that it was played out, and turning from the 
road they went to the house of an aunt of one 
of them who lived near by and requested din- 
ner. The good lady, in alarm, knowing their 
dietetic habits, informed them that she had 
nothing for them to eat except roast beef and 
leavened bread. ‘They told her, to her surprise, 
that that was exactly what they wanted, and 
sat down and made their first square meal for 

1 Afterwards Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall. 


many months. About ten years later I en- 
countered one of these gentlemen at Willard’s 
in Washington, and was invited by him to din- 
ner, where he ate freely of all fish and flesh and 
had a bottle of wine besides. He had gone 
into the practice of the law and had attained 
considerable standing as a patent lawyer. 
With one of these youths—one of those, I 
mean, who went on the long excursion without 
money —it was my fortune to become well ac- 
quainted. In the winter of 1843-44 I was liv- 
ing in Brookline, in Massachusetts, about four 
miles from Boston, lodging with Mrs. Sturgis, 
an elderly widow, one of whose daughters, a 
very brilliant girl, was a disciple of the “ New- 
ness,” and was at that time an inmate of Brook 
Farm. One cold morning in February, when 
the mercury was below zero, a young man 
came to the house, saying that he had come 
to stay with us. He was a total stranger. 
Neither of us had ever seen or heard of him, 
but we recognized him without difficulty as a 
disciple of the “ Newness.” He was a hand- 
some young fellow, about twenty years of age, 
with long black hair and an oval face, almost 
Greek in its outline. His excuse for coming 
was that he knew the lady’s daughter at Brook 
Farm, where he had been staying, and he 
speedily won the good mother’s heart by 
praises of the young lady. He was thinly clad, 
for the disciples disdained overcoats and prided 
themselves on their Indian-like hardihood. 
But the severity of the weather in that long 
winter morning’s walk from Boston had proved 
almost too much for him. His ears were fro- 
zen, and he was in fact nearly benumbed when 
we took him in. He had scarcely got warmed, 
however, when looking from the windows into 
the yard he saw the Irish servant girl beginning 
to hang out the clothes, as it was washing-day. 
He darted out, and much to the confusion of 
“ Biddy” insisted on helping her, which he did 
with a dexterity that evinced no little practice. 
When he came in he requested Mrs. Sturgis 
to give him some sewing to do, and after a lit- 
tle persuasion she finally got him a needle and 
thread, and a towel to hem. I took him to my 
room, where, while he plied the needle, he gave 
me an account of himself. He was the son ofa 
respectable gentleman in Providence, Rhode 
Island. His family, I think, were Episcopalians. 
He told me that when about eighteen he had 
become possessed with the spirit of the “ New- 
ness” and had made up his mind that all so- 
cial distinctions and usages were abominations 
against which it was his duty to protest. He 
began by refusing to allow the servants in his 
father’s house to do anything for him. He 
blacked his own boots, made his own bed, and 
mended and washed his own clothes. At length, 
on the occasion of a large dinner party at his 
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father’s house, instead of taking his place at 
the table, he insisted upon acting as waiter. 
This led to an explosion, and to his expulsion 
from home. For the last two years he had been 
wandering among the various communities, 
and during that winter had been living in Bos- 
ton, in the houses of various gentlemen on 
whom he had intruded himself without invita- 
tion, taking care, with commendable good 
taste, to select the best houses in the city. In 
pursuance of his system, he had now come to 
spend a few days with Mrs. Sturgis. When 
dinner was served he went with me to the 
table, but declined to eat anything except 
apples, of which, fortunately, we had a good 
store in the house. A plate of these was set 
before him, which he peeled and ate very con- 
tentedly, refusing to partake of anything else, 
but lecturing us earnestly on the atrocity of 
our habits in eating beef, salt, and butter, and 
drinking wine and coffee. He himself did not 
drink at all, not even water. He staid with 
us a few days, during which I found him a 
very agreeable companion ; and when he went 
away I accompanied him to Boston to attend 
an Abolition convention which was then in 
session in the city, at which he was desirous 
of speaking. When the convention adjourned 
for dinner he asked me to go with him to the 
house of Francis Jackson, one of the leading 
Abolitionists of Boston. As I had no acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Jackson, I declined to intrude 
myself upon his hospitality, and was about to 
set out upon my return to Brookline, which I 
could reach in time for dinner, when Larned 
insisted that if I would not go to Jackson’s to 
dinner I must at least go and dine with him 
at an eating-house. We went accordingly to 
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a place near by, where I got a dinner of the 
usual kind, while my companion, in default of 
apples, ate an apple-pie, which he said came 
within the limits of his dietetic system. After 
dinner, it suddenly occurred to me to inquire 
if he had any means of paying. “ Not a cent.” 
I was nearly in the same condition, having 
only just money enough to pay my fare out 
in the omnibus to Brookline. I told him he 
must get out of the scrape without involving 
me. To this he assented, saying that he was 
used to such things and had great confidence 
in human nature. I accordingly walked di- 
rectly out, leaving him to settle at the counter. 
He came out presently, triumphant. The res- 
taurant keeper was indeed human, and had 
agreed to give him credit till that indefinite 
period, “ the next time he came.” 

I then parted with him in the street, with 
my friendship for him a little cooled by this 
untoward incident, and did not see him again 
for about three years, when he suddenly called 
at my lodgings one day, fashionably dressed, 
and acting and talking like other people. I 
soon learned that he had renounced all his 
vagaries, was settled in the South as a Uni- 
tarian minister, and had married a lady who 
owned a number of slaves, whom he did not 
think it necessary to emancipate. 

The “ Newness ” with him was completely 
“ played out,” and after Brook Farm exploded 
in 1847 and Margaret Fuller went to Europe, 
I think it had very little distinctive existence 
in New England. The aspiring youth of New 
England seem now to be contented with making 
their way in the world very much as other people 
make it, without seeking for any fundamental 
change in the established order of society. 


Robert Carter, 
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STURDY maid— 
Plump hands upon her hips, 
White throat flung back, 
And laughing scarlet lips— 
Full bodice laced 
With kerchief well tucked in— 
Smile for each lad, 
A kiss, perhaps, no sin! 
Plain speech or rough, 
No empty flattery — 
But wholesome heart— 
That is the Peony! 


Margaret Deland. 
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» E have seen what effect the 
73 Hampton Roads confer- 

; | ence produced upon Jef- 
i; \ ferson Davis, and to what 
VE A\ intemperate and wrath- 
i en ful utterance it ked 
YY = aii) l a provo ec 
Criingg SW) him. Its effect upon Presi- 
SUES cee iC dent Lincoln was almost 
directly the reverse. His interview with the 
rebel commissioners doubtless strengthened 
his former convictions that the rebellion was 
waning in enthusiasm and resources, and that 
the Union cause must triumph at no distant 
day. Secure in his renewal of four years’ per- 
sonal leadership, and hopefully inspirited by 
every sign of early victory in the war, his only 
thought was to shorten, by generous concilia- 
tion, the period of the dreadful conflict. His 
temper was not one of exultation, but of broad 
patriotic charity, and of keen, sensitive personal 
sympathy for the whole country and all its 
people, South as well as North. His conversa- 
tion with Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell had 
probably revealed to him glimpses of the un- 
dercurrent of their anxiety that fraternal blood- 
shed and the destructive ravages of war might 
somehow come to an end, ‘To every word or 
tone freighted with this feeling, the sincere, 
magnanimous, and tender heart of President 
Lincoln responded with bounding impulses. 
As a ruler and a statesman, he was clear in his 
judgment and inflexible in his will to reéstab- 
lish union and maintain freedom for all who 
had gained it by the chances of war; but also 
as a statesman and a ruler, he was ready to 
lend his individual influence and his official 
discretion to any measure of mitigation and 
manifestation of good-will that, without im- 
periling the union of the States, or the liberty 
of the citizen, might promote acquiescence in 
impending political changes, and abatement 
and reconcilement of hostile sectional feelings. 
Filled with such thoughts and purposes, he 
spent the day after his return from Hampton 
Roads in considering and perfecting a new 
proposal, designed as a peace-offering to the 
States in rebellion. On the evening of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1865, he called his Cabinet together 
and read to them the following draft” of a 
message and proclamation, which he had 
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RIVATE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. 
written during the day, and upon which he 
invited their opinion and advice : 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives : I respectfully recommend that a joint 
resolution, substantially as follows, be adopted, so 
soon as practicable, by your honorable bodies: 
‘Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
is hereby empowered, in his discretion, to pay four 
hundred millions of dollars to the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, in the manner and on the con- 
ditions following, to wit: The payment to be made 
in six per cent. Government bonds, and to be dis- 
tributed among said States pro rata on their respec- 
tive slave populations as shown by the census of 
1860, and no part of said sum to be paid unless all 
resistance to the national authority shall be aban- 
doned and cease, on or before the first day of April 
next; and upon such abandonment and ceasing of 
resistance one-half of said sum to be paid, in man- 
ner aforesaid, and the remaining half to be paid 
only upon the amendment of the national Constitu- 
tion recently proposed by Congress becoming valid 
law, on or before the first day of July next, by the 
action thereon of the requisite number of States.” 

The adoption of such resolution is sought with a 
view to embody it, with other propositions, in a 
proclamation looking to peace and reunion. 

Whereas, a joint resolution has been adopted by 
Congress, in the words following, to wit: 

Now therefore I], Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do proclaim, declare, and make 
known, that on the conditions therein stated, the 
power conferred on the Executive in and by said 
joint resolution will be fully exercised ; that war 
will cease and armies be reduced to a basis of peace ; 
that all political offenses will be pardoned ; that all 
property, except slaves, liable to confiscation or for- 
feiture, will be released therefrom, except in cases 
of intervening interests of third parties; and that 
liberality will be recommended to Congress upon 
all points not lying within Executive control.? 


It may be said with truth that this was 
going to the verge of magnanimity towards a 
foe already in the throes and helplessness of 
overwhelming defeat —a foe that had rebelled 
without adequate cause and maintained the 
contest without reasonable hope. But Mr. 
Lincoln remembered that the rebels, notwith- 
standing all their offenses and errors, were 
yet American citizens, members of the same 

2 Unpublished MS. 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. All rights reserved. 
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nation, brothers of the same blood. He re- 
membered, too, that the object of the war, 
equally with peace and freedom, was the 
maintenance of one government and the per- 
petuation of one Union. Not only must hos- 
tilities cease, but dissension, suspicion, and 
estrangement be eradicated. As it had been 
in the past, so it must again become in the 
future—not merely a nation with the same 
Constitution and laws, but a people united 
in feeling, in hope, in aspiration. In his judg- 
ment, the liberality that would work recon- 
ciliation would be well employed. Whether 
their complaints for the past were well or ill 
founded, he would remove even the tempta- 
tion to complain in the future. He would give 
them peace, reunion, political pardon, re- 
mission of confiscation wherever it was in his 
power, and securing unquestioned and uni- 
versal freedom through the constitutional 
amendment, he would at the same time com- 
pensate their loss of slavery by a direct money 
equivalent. 

It turned out that he was more humane 
than his constitutional advisers. The indorse- 
ment of his own handwriting on the manu- 
script draft of his proposed message records 
the result of his appeal and suggestion: 

“ FEBRUARY 5, 1865. To-day these papers, 
which explain themselves, were drawn up and 
submitted to the Cabinet and unanimously dis- 
approved by them.—A. Lincoxn.” ! 

It would appear that there was but little 
discussion of the proposition. The President's 
evident earnestness on the one side, and the 
unanimous dissent of the Cabinet on the 
other, probably created an awkward situation 
which could be best relieved by silence on 
each hand, The diary of Secretary Welles 
gives only a brief mention of the important 
incident, but it reflects the feeling which per- 
vaded the Cabinet chamber : 


Monpay, February 6, 1865. 

There was a Cabinet meeting last evening. The 
President had matured a scheme which he hoped 
would be successful in promoting peace. It was a 
proposition for paying the expense of the war for 
two hundred days, or four hundred millions to the 
rebel States, to be for the extinguishment of slavery 
or for such purpose as the States were disposed. This, 
in few words, was the scheme. It did not meet with 
favor, but was dropped. The earnest desire of the 
President to conciliate and effect peace was manifest, 
but there may be such a thing as so overdoing as 
to cause a distrust or adverse feeling. In the pres- 
ent temper of Congress the proposed measure, if a 
wise one, could not be carried through successfully ; 
I do not think the scheme could accomplish any 
good results. The rebels would misconstrue it if the 


1 Unpublished MS. 2 Unpublished MS. 
3 “ New York Tribune,” Sept. 13, 1885. 

4 “Globe,” Feb. 8, 1865, p. 665. 
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offer were made. If attempted and defeated it would 
do harm.? 

The statement of Secretary Usher, written 
many years afterwards from memory, also re- 
cords the deep feeling with which the President 
received the non-concurrence of his Executive 
Council : 

The members of the Cabinet were all opposed, 
He seemed somewhat surprised at that and asked, 
‘* How long will the war last?” No one answered, 
but he soon said: ‘‘A hundred days. We are spend- 
ing now in carrying on the war three millions a day, 
which will amount to all this money, besides all the 
lives.” With a deep sigh he added, ‘‘ But you are all 
opposed to me, and | will not send the message.” 9 


The entry made by Secretary Welles in his 
diary on the morning after the Cabinet meeting, 
as to the amount and time, is undoubtedly the 
correct one, coinciding as it does with the 
President’s manuscript. But the discrepancy 
in the figures of the two witnesses is of little 
moment. Both accounts show us that the pro- 
posal was not based on sentiment alone, but 
upon a practical arithmetical calculation. An 
expenditure of three or four hundred millions 
was inevitable; but his plan would save many 
precious lives, would shield homes and hearths 
from further sorrow and desolation, would dis- 
solve sectional hatred, and plant fraternal good- 
will, Though overborne in opinion, clearly he 
was not convinced. With the words, “ You are 
all opposed to me,” sadly uttered, Mr. Lincoln 
folded up the paper and ceased the further 
discussion of what was doubtless the project 
then nearest his heart. We may surmise, how- 
ever, that, as he wrote upon it the indorsement 
we have quoted and laid it away, he looked 
forward to a not distant day when, in the new 
term of the Presidency to which he was al- 
ready elected, the Cabinet, with new and more 
liberal views, would respond more charitably 
to his own generous impulses. 

Few Cabinet secrets were better kept than 
this proposal of the President and its discus- 
sion. Since the subject was indefinitely post- 
poned, it was, of course, desirable that it should 
not come to the knowledge of the public. Si- 
lence was rendered easier by the fact that pop- 
ular attention in the North busied itself with 
rumors concerning the Hampton Roads con- 
ference. To satisfy this curiosity, a resolution 
of the House of Representatives, passed on 
February 8, requested the President to com- 
municate such information respecting it as he 
might deem not incompatible with the public 
interest.4 With this request Mr. Lincoln com- 
plied on the 10th, by a message in which all the 
correspondence was printed, followed by a brief 
report touching the points of conference : 

On the morning of the 3d [wrote Mr. eg 
the three gentlemen, Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, an 
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Campbell, came aboard of our steamer, and had an 
interview with the Secretary of State and myself of 
several hours’ duration. No question of preliminaries 
to the meeting was then and there made or men- 
tioned. No other person was present; no papers 
were exchanged or produced ; and it was, in advance, 
agreed that the conversation was to be informal and 
verbal merely, On our part, the whole substance of 
the instructions to the Secretary of State, herein- 
before recited, was stated and insisted upon, and 
nothing was said inconsistent therewith ; while, by 
the other party, it was not said that in any event 
or on any condition they ever would consent to re- 
union; and yet they equally omitted to declare that 
they never would so consent. They seemed to 
desire a postponement of that question, and the 
adoption of some other course first, which, as some 
of them seem to argue, might or might not lead to 
reunion; but which course, we thought, would 
amount to an indefinite postponement. The con- 
ference ended without result.1 


A short discussion occurred in the House on 
the motion to print this message, but it did not 
rise above the ordinary level of a party wran- 
gle. The few Democrats who took part in it 
complained of the President for refusing an 
armistice, while the Republicans retorted with 
Jefferson Davis’s condition about the “two 
countries” and the more recent declarations 
of his Richmond harangue, announcing his 
readiness to perish for independence. On the 
whole, both Congress and the country were 
gratified that the incident had called out Mr. 
Lincoln’s renewed declaration of an unaltera- 
ble resolve to maintain the Union. Patriotic 
hope was quickened and public confidence 
strengthened by noting once more his single- 
ness of purpose and steadfastness of faith. No 
act of his could have formed a more fitting pre- 
lude to his second inauguration, which was 
now rapidly approaching, and the preliminary 
steps of which were at this time being con- 
summated. 

A new phase of the reconstruction question 
was developed in the usual congressional rou- 
tine of counting the electoral votes of the late 
presidential election. Former chapters have 
set forth the President’s general views on 
reconstruction, and shown that though the 
executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment differed as to the theory and policy 
of restoring insurrectionary States to their nor- 
mal federal functions, such difference had not 
reached the point of troublesome or dangerous 
antagonism. Over the new question also dis- 
sension and conflict were happily avoided. By 
instruction to his military commanders and in 
private letters to prominent citizens Mr. Lincoln 
had strongly advised and actively promoted 
the formation of loyal State governments in 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and Arkansas, and had 
maintained the restored government of Vir- 
ginia after the division of that State and the 
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admission of West Virginia into the Union, 
and had officially given them the recognition 
of the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment. The Legislative Department, however, 
had latterly withheld its recognition, and re- 
fused them representation in Congress. The 
query now arose whether the popular and elec- 
toral votes of some of those States for President 
should be allowed and counted. 

The subject was taken up by the House, which 
on January 30 passed a joint resolution naming 
the insurrectionary States, declaring them to 
have been “in armed rebellion” on the 8th of 
November, 1864, and not entitled to represen- 
tation in the electoral college. A searching 
debate on this resolution arose in the Senate, 
which called out the best legal talent of that 
body. Itcould not very consistently be affirmed 
that Louisiana, Tennessee, and Arkansas, held 
by Federal troops and controlled by Federal 
commanders in part at least, were “in armed 
rebellion” on election day, under whatever 
constitutional theory of reconstruction. The 
phraseology was finally amended to read that 
the rebel States “were in such condition on 
the 8th day of November, 1864, that no valid 
election for electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, according to 
the Constitution and laws thereof, was held 
therein on said day,” and in this form the joint 
resolution was passed by both houses. Joint 
resolutions of Congress have all the force and 
effect of laws, and custom requires the Presi- 
dent to approve them in the same manner 
as regular acts. His signature in this case 
might therefore be alleged to imply that he 
consented to or adopted a theory of recon- 
struction at variance with his former recom- 
mendation and action. To avoid the possibil- 
ity of such misconstruction, Mr. Lincoln sent 
Congress a short message, in which he said: 


The joint resolution, entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution 
declaring certain States not entitled to representation 
in the electoral college,” has been signed by the 
Executive, in deference to the view of Congress 
implied in its passage and presentation to him. 
In his own view, however, the two houses of Con- 
gress, convened under the twelfth article of the 
Constitution, have complete power to exclude from 
counting all electoral votes deemed by them to be 
illegal; and it is not competent for the Executive 
to defeat or obstruct that power bya veto, as would 
be the case if his action were at all essential in the 
matter. He disclaims all right of the Executive to 
interfere in any way in the matter of canvassing or 
counting electoral votes ; and he also disclaims that, 
by signing said resolution, he has expressed any 
opinion on the recitals of the preamble, or any 
judgment of his own upon the subject of the reso- 
lution.? 


1 “ House Journal,” Feb, 10, 1865, p. 237. 
2 Lincoln, Message, Feb. 8, 186. “ +) Jour- 
nal,” p. 213. 


















In anticipation of possible debate and con- 
tention on the subject of counting the electoral 
votes of reconstructed States, Congress had, on 
February 6, adopted what afterwards became 
famous asthe Twenty-second Joint Rule, which 
directed in substance that all such questions 
should be decided, not by the joint convention 
of the two houses, but by each house for it- 
self without debate, the two houses having 
temporarily separated for that purpose ; and re- 
quiring the concurrence of both for any affirm- 
ative action, or to count a vote objected to. 
When the two houses met in joint convention 
on the eighth day of February, mention was 
made by the Vice-President, presiding, that 
“The Chair has in his possession returns from 
the States of Louisiana and ‘Tennessee ; but in 
obedience to the law of the land, the Chair 
holds it to be his duty not to present them to 
the convention.”! No member insisted on hav- 
ing these returns opened, since they could not 
possibly change the result. Only the returns 
therefore from the loyal States, including West 
Virginia, were counted, showing two hundred 
and twelve electoral votes for Lincoln, and 
twenty-one for McClellan. The Vice-President 
thereupon announced “that Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois, having received a majority of the 
whole number of electoral votes, is duly elected 
President of the United States for four years, 
commencing on the fourth day of March, 
1865.” * 

The usual committee was appointed to wait 
upon Mr. Lincoln and notify him of his second 
election; and in response to their announce- 
ment, he read the following brief address : 


With deep gratitude to my countrymen for this 
mark of their confidence; with a distrust of my 
own ability to perform the duty required, under the 
most favorable circumstances, and now rendered 
doubly difficult by existing national perils; yet 
with a firm reliance on the strength of our free Gov- 
ernment and the eventual loyalty of the people to 
the just principles upon which it is founded, and, 
above all, with an unshaken faith in the Supreme 
Ruler of Nations, I accept this trust. Be pleased to 
signify this to the respective houses of Congress. 


In the informal friendly conversation which 
followed, the President said to the committee, 
in substance : 


Having served four years in the depths of a great 
and yet unended national peril, | can view this call 
toa second term in nowise more flatteringly to my- 
self than as an expression of the public judgment 
that | may better finish a difficult work in which | 
have labored from the first than could any one less 
severely schooled to the task. 


1 “Globe,” Feb. 8, 1865, p. 668. 

2 Ibid., p. 669. 

8 Unpublished MS. The reply reported by the 
notification committee is incorrect, having apparently 
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The formal inauguration of Mr. Lincoln for 
his second presidential term took place at the 
appointed time, March 4, 1865. There is little 
variation in the simple but impressive pag- 
eantry with which this official ceremony is cel- 
ebrated, The principal novelty commented 
upon by the newspapers was the share which 
the hitherto enslaved race had, for the first 
time, in this public and political drama. Civic 
associations of negro citizens joined in the pro- 
cession, and a battalion of negro soldiers formed 
part of the military escort. The weather was 
sufficiently favorable to allow the ceremonies 
to take place on the eastern portico, in view of a 
vast throng of spectators. Imaginative behold- 
ers, who were prone to draw augury and com- 
fort from symbols, could rejoice that the great 
bronze statue of Freedom now crowned the 
dome of the Capitol, and that her guardian- 
ship was justified by the fact that the Thir- 
teenth Amendment virtually blotted slavery 
from the Constitution. The central act of the 
occasion was President Lincoln’s second in- 
augural address, which enriched the political 
literature of the Union with another master- 
piece, and which deserves to be quoted in full. 
He said: 


Fettow-Countrymen: At this second appearing to 
take the oath of the presidential office, there is less 
occasion for an extended address than there was at 
the first. Then, a statement, somewhat in detail, of 
a course to be pursued, seemed fitting and proper. 
Now, at the expiration of four years, during which 
public declarations have been constantly called forth 
on every point and phase of the great contest 
which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be 
presented. The progress of our arms, upon which 
all else chiefly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself; and itis, | trust, reasonably satis- 
factory and encouraging toall. With high hope for 
the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years 
ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed to an 
impending civil war. All dreaded it—all sought 
to avert it. While the inaugural address was being 
delivered from this place, devoted altogether to sav- 
ing the Union without war, insurgent agen's were 
in the city seeking to destroy it without war— 
seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide effects, 
by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; but 
one of them would make war rather than let the na- 
tion survive ; and the other would accept war rather 
than let it perish. And the war came, 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, 
but localized in the southern part of it. These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. 
All knew that this interest was, somehow, the cause 
of the war. Tostrengthen, perpetuate, and extend 





been written out from memory, intermingling an ab- 
stract of the formal paper which the President read 
with the informal conversation that succeeded. 

4 “Globe,” March 1, 1865, pp. 1236 and 1263. 
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this interest was the object for which the insur- 
gents would rend the Union, even by war; while 
the Government claimed no right to do more than 
to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither 
party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease 
with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible, and pray to the same God; and each invokes 
his aid against the other. It may seem strange that 
any men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayers of both could not be answered 
— that of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has his own purposes. ‘‘ Woe unto the 
world because of offenses! for it must needs be that 
offenses come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh.” If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through his appointed time, he now 
wills to remove, and that he gives to both North 
and South this terrible war, as the woe due to those 
by whom the offense came, shall we discern therein 
any departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray — that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and untilevery drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, ‘‘ The judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice towards none; with charity for all ; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations,! 


The address being concluded, Chief-J ustice 
Chase administered the oath of office; and 
listeners who heard Abraham Lincoln for the 
second time repeat, “I do solemnly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the*United States,” went from 
the impressive scene to their several homes with 
thankfulness and with confidence that the des- 
tiny of the country and the liberty of the citizen 


1 “Globe,” March 4, 1865, pp. 1424, 1425. 

2 Weed, “ Memoirs,” Vol. at - 449. 

3 Mgr. ‘Dupanloup, Bishop of Oriéans, in a letter, 2d 
April, 1865, to Mr. Auguste Cochin, acknowledging 
the receipt of Lincoln’s second inaugural, said : 

 J’ai lu ce document avec la plus religieuse émo- 
tion, avec l’admiration la plus sympathique. . . . 
Lincoln exprime, avec une solennelle et touchante 
_— les sentiments qui, j’en suis sir, envahissent 

es Ames d’élite, au Nord comme au Sud. Quel beau 
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were in safe keeping. “The fiery trial” through 
which he had hitherto walked showed him pos- 
sessed of the capacity, the courage, and the will 
to keep the promise of his oath. 

Among the many criticisms passed by 
writers and thinkers upon the language of the 
second inaugural, none will so interest the 
reader as that of Mr. Lincoln himself, written 
about ten days after its delivery, in the follow- 
ing letter to a friend: 


Dear Mr. Weep: Every one likes a compliment. 
Thank you for yours on my little notification speech 
and on the recent inaugural address. I expect the 
latter to wear as well as, perhaps better than, any- 
thing I have produced; but I believe it is not im- 
mediately popular. Men are not flattered by being 
shown that there has been a difference of purpose 
between the Almighty and them. Todeny it, how- 
ever, in this case, is to deny that there is a God 
governing the world. It is a truth which I thought 
needed to be told, and, as whatever of humiliation 
there isin it falls most directly on myself, | thought 
others might afford for me to tell it.2 


A careful student of Mr. Lincoln’s character 
will also find this inaugural address instinct 
with another meaning, which, very naturally, 
the President’s own comment did not touch. 
The eternal law of compensation, which it 
declares and applies to the sin and fall of Amer- 
ican slavery, in a diction rivaling the fire and 
the dignity of the old Hebrew prophecies,’ 
may, without violent inference, be interpreted 
to foreshadow an intention to renew at a fitting 
moment the brotherly good-will gift to the 
South which has been treated of in the first 
part of this chapter. Such an inference finds 
strong corroboration in the phrases which 
closed the last public address he ever made. 
On Tuesday evening, April 11, a considera- 
ble assemblage of citizens of Washington gath- 
ered at the Executive Mansion to celebrate 
the victory of Grant over Lee. The rather 
long and careful speech which Mr. Lincoln 
made on that occasion was, however, less about 
the past than the future. It discussed the sub- 
ject of reconstruction, as illustrated in the case 
of Louisiana, showing also how that issue was 
related to the questions of emancipation, the 
condition of the freedmen, the welfare of the 
South, and the ratification of the constitutional 
amendment. “So new and unprecedented is 
the whole case,” he concluded, “ that no ex- 


jour lorsque l’union des ames se fera la, dans la vraie 
et parfaite lumiére de l’Evangile, Mais quel beau jour 
déja lorsque le chef deux fois élu d’un grand peuple 
tient un langage chrétien, trop absent, dans notre 
Europe, du langage officiel des grandes affaired, 
annonce la fin de l’esclavage, et prepare les embrasse- 
ments de la justice et de la miséricorde dont 1’ Ecri- 
ture Sainte a parlé. Je vous remercie de m/’avoir 
fait lire cette belle page de Vhistoire des grands 
hommes.” . . . 























clusive and inflexible plan can safely be pre- 
scribed as to details and collaterals. Such 
exclusive and inflexible plan would surely be- 
come a new entanglement. Important princi- 
ples may and must be inflexible. In the pres- 
ent situation, as the phrase goes, it may be my 
duty to make some new announcement to the 
people of the South. I am considering, and 
shall not fail to act when satisfied that action 
will be proper.”+ Can any one doubt that this 
“new announcement ” which was taking shape 
in his mind would again have embraced and 
combined justice to the blacks and generosity 
to the whites of the South, with union and 
liberty for the whole country ? It will remain 
a perpetual sorrow to the nation, and espe- 
cially to the South, that the lingering madness 
of rebellion tragic ally thwarted the possibility 
of such a consummation. 


FIVE FORKS, 


From the hour of Mr. Lincoln’s reélection 
the Confederate cause was doomed. The 
cheering of the troops which greeted the news 
from the North was heard within the lines at 
Richmond and at Petersburg, and although 
the leaders maintained to the end their attitude 
of defiance, the impression rapidly gained 
ground among the people that the end was not 
far off. The stimulus of hope being gone, they 
began to feel the pinch of increasing want. 
Their currency had become almost worthless. 
In October a dollar in gold was worth thirty- 
five dollars in Confederate money; a month 
later it brought fifty dollars; with the opening 
of the new year the price rose to sixty dollars, 
and soon after to seventy ; and despite the ef- 
forts of the Confederate treasury, which would 
occasionally rush into the market and beat 
down the price of gold ten or twenty per cent. 
in a day, the currency gradually depreciated 
until a hundred for one was offered and not 
taken. As a result of this vanishing value of 
their money a portentous rise took place in the 
prices of all the necessaries of life. It is hard 
for a people to recognize that their money is 
good for nothing; to do thisis to confess that 
their Government has failed: it was natural, 
therefore, for the unhappy citizens of Rich- 
mond to think that monstrous prices were be- 
ing extorted for food , clothing, and fuel, when, 
in fact, they were paying no more than was 
reasonable. The journals and diaries of the 
time are filled with bitter execrations against 
the extortioners and forestallers; but when we 
translate their prices into the gold standard, we 
wonder how the grocers and clothiers lived. 


1 Raymond, “ Life of Lincoln,” p. 687. 
2 Jones, Vol. II., 361. 
8 “ Rebel War Clerk's Diary,” Vol. II., p. 384. 
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To pay a thousand dollars for a barrel of flour 
was enough to strike a householder with horror; 
but ten dollars is not a famine price. A suit of 
clothes costs from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars; but if you divide this sum by 
seventy-five, there is very little profit left for 
the tailor. High prices, however, even if paid 
in dry leaves, are a hardship when dry leaves 
are not plentiful ; and there was scarcity, even 
of Confederate money, in the South. In Rich- 
mond, which lived upon the war, the dearth 
was especially evident. The clerks in the de- 
partments received say four thousand dollars a 
year, hardly enough for a month’s provisions. 
Skilled mechanics fared somewhat better. 
They could earn, so long as they kept out 
of the army, something like six thousand dol- 
lars a year. Statesmanship was cheap. A con- 
gressman’s pay was five thousand five hundred 
dollars; but most of the civil officers of the 
Government managed to get their supplies 
at cost prices from the military stores. It was 
illegal; but they couid not have lived other- 
wise, and they doubtless considered their lives 
necessary to their country. 

The depreciation of the Confederate cur- 
rency was an unmistakable symptom of a lack 
of confidence in the course of affairs, since it 
did not arise from inflation. On the contrary, 
Mr. Trenholm, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
did all he could to check this dangerous ten- 
dency, going so far as to incur the reproaches 
of many who imagined his action enhanced 
prices. All dealers instinctively felt the money 
was worthless, and their only object was to get 
it out of their hands as soon as possible, at what- 
ever prices, in exchange for objects of real value. 
One Confederate diarist? records with indigna- 
tion that he saw a Jew buy at auction an old set 
of table-spoons for five hundred and seventy- 
five dollars, and makes this a cause of com- 
plaint against the Government, which permits 
men to acquire in this way the means of run- 
ning away. Anybody who was able to leave 
the country became the object of the envy 
and hatred of those who remained behind. 
They began to treat their own financial system 
with contempt. When the officer in charge of 
the Treasury N ote Bureau at Columbia, alarmed 
at the approach of Sherman, asked where he 
was to go, he could get no attention to his in- 
quiries ; one high functionary advising that he 
go to the devil.® 

At every advance of General Grant’s lines 
a new disturbance and alarm was manifested in 
Richmond, the first proof of which was always 
a fresh rigor in the enforcement, not only of ex- 
isting conscription laws, but of the arbitrary 
orders of the frightened authorities. After the 
capture of Fort Harrison, on the north side 
of the James, squads of guards were sent into 
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the streets with directions to arrest every able- 
bodied man they met. They paid no regard to 
passes or to certificates of exemption or detail, 
but hurried the unhappy civilians off to the 
field, or herded them, pending their assign- 
ment to companies, within the railings of the 
public square. ‘Two members of the Cabinet, 
Reagan and George Davis, were thus arrested 
on the streets by the zealous guards in spite 
of their protestations, though they were, of 
course, soon recognized and released. The 
pavements were swept of every class of loiter- 
ers; the clerks in the departments with their 
exemptions in their pockets were carried off, 
whether able to do duty or not. It is said by 
one Confederate writer! that the medical boards 
were ordered to exempt no one who seemed 
capable of bearing arms for ten days, and he 
mentions an instance where a man died, on 
the eleventh day of his service, of consump- 
tion. Human nature will not endure such 
a strain as this: a week after this sweeping 
of Richmond for recruits, General Gardner 
reported that more than half the men thus 
dragged to the trenches had deserted. Of those 
who remained, the members of influential fami- 
lies came, one by one, back to the town on 
various pretexts, increasing the bitterness of 
feeling among those too poor or too obscure 
to rescue their sons and brothers. 

Desertion grew too common to punish. Al- 
most every man in the Confederacy was, by 
statute or decree, liable to military service, and 
yet hundreds of thousands of them were not 
in the army. If men were to be shot for de- 
serting, it would have been a question whether 
there were soldiers enough to shoot them. Mr. 
Davis acted prudently in remitting the death 
sentences laid before him, although this occa- 
sioned great dissatisfaction in the army. Near 
the end of the year 1864 Longstreet reported 
one hundred men of Pickett’s division as in 
the guard-house for desertion, attributing the 
blame for it to the numerous reprieves which 
had been granted, no one having been exe- 
cuted for two months. General Lee sent this 
report to Richmond with his approval, which 
gave great offense to the Confederate Presi- 
dent. He returned the paper, with an indorse- 
ment to the effect that the remission ofsentences 
was not a proper subject for the criticism of a 
military commander.? 

As disaster increased, as each day brought 
its catastrophe, the Confederate Government 
steadily lost ground in the confidence and re- 
spect of the Southern people. It is character- 
istic of every failing revolt that in the hour of 
ruin the participators turn upon one another 
with reproaches, often as causeless and unjust 


1 Jones, Vol. II., p. 305. 
2 Ibid., p. 343. 
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as those they cast upon their legitimate gov- 
ernment. Mr. Davis and his councilors now 
underwent this natural retribution. They were 
doing their best, but they no longer got any 
credit for it. From every part of the Confed- 
eracy came complaints for what was done, de- 
mands for what it was impossible to do. Some 
of the States were in a condition near to coun- 
ter-revolution. Governor Brown of Georgia 
made no pretense of concealing his contumacy. 
‘The march of Sherman across his State seemed 
to have emancipated him from any obligations 
to the Confederacy. His letters to Richmond 
from that moment lost all color of allegiance. 
The feeling in North Carolina was little better. 
A slow paralysis was benumbing the limbs of 
the insurrection, and even at the heart its vi- 
tality was plainly declining. The Confederate 
Congress, which had hitherto been the mere 
register of the President’s will, now turned upon 
him and gave him wormwood to drink. On 
the r9th of January they passed a resolution 
making Lee general-in-chief of the army. This 
Mr. Davis might have borne with patience, 
although it was intended as a notification to 
him that hismeddling with military affairs must 
come to an end. But far worse was the neces- 
sity put upon him, as a sequel to this act,— 
and in conformity with a resolution of the Vir- 
ginia legislature,— of reappointing General 
Joseph E. Johnston to the command of the 
army which was to resist Sherman’s victorious 
march to the North. After this he might say 
that the bitterness of death was past. The Vir- 
ginia delegation in Congress passed a vote of 
want of confidence in the Govétnment’s con- 
duct of the war. Mr. Seddon, considering his 
honor impugned, and not unwilling to lay down 
a thankless task, resigned his post of Secretary 
of War. Mr. Davis at first wished him to re- 
consider his action, claiming that such a dec- 
laration from congressmen was beyond their 
functions and subversive of the President’s con- 
stitutional jurisdiction; but Mr. Seddon in- 
sisted, and General John C. Breckinridge was 
appointed in his place in February, for the few 
weeks that remained before the final crash.* 
Warnings of serious demoralization came daily 
from the army; even that firm support to the 
revolt seemed crumbling. Disaffection was so 
rife in official circles in Richmond that it was 
not thought politic to call public attention to 
it by repression. A detective reported a mem- 
ber of Congress as uttering treasonable lan- 
guage, and for his pains was told at the War 
Department that matters of that sort were none 
of his business. 

It is a curious and instructive thing to note 
how the act of emancipation had by this time 


3 Pollard, p. 441. 
4 “ Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol, II., p. 390. 

















virtually enforced itself in Richmond. The 
value of slave property was gone. It is true 
that a slave was still occasionally sold, at a 
price less than one-tenth of what he would 
have brought before the war. But servants 
could be hired of their nominal owners at a 
barley-corn rate ; six dollars in gold would pay 
the hire of a good cook for a year—merely 
enough to keep up the show of vassalage. In 
effect any one could hire a negro for his keep- 
ing, which was all that anybody in Richmond 
got for his work. Evea Mr. Davis had at last 
become docile to the stern teachings of events. 
In his message of November he had recom- 
mended the employment of 40,000 slaves in 
the army,— not as soldiers it is true, save in the 
last extremity,— with emancipation to come 
later. 

Lee assumed command of all the Confed- 
erate forces on the ninth day of February. His 
situation was one of unprecedented gloom. 
The day before, he had reported to Richmond 
that his troops, who had been in line of battle 
for two days at Hatcher’s Run, exposed to the 
bitter winter weather, had been without meat 
for three days. “ If some change is not made,” 
he said, “and the commissary department 
organized, I apprehend dire results ; 
you must not be surprised if calamity befalls 
us.” Mr. Davis indorsed this discouraging 
dispatch with words of anger and command 
easy to write: “This is too sad to be patiently 
considered; . . . criminal neglect or gross 
incapacity. Let supplies be had by pur- 
chase or borrowing.” A prodigious effort was 
made, and the danger of starvation for the 
moment averted, but no permanent improve- 
ment resulted in the situation of affairs. The 
armies of the Union were closing in from 
every point of the compass. Grant was every 
day pushing his formidable left wing nearer 
the only roads by which Lee could escape ; 
Thomas was threatening the Confederate com- 
munications from Tennessee; Sheridan was 
moving for the last time-up the Valley of the 
Shenandoah to abolish Early ; while from the 
south the redoubtable columns of Sherman— 
the men who had taken Vicksburg, who had 
scaled the heights of Chattanooga, and having 
marched through Georgia had left Savannah 
loyal and Charleston evacuated — were moving 
northward with the steady pace and irresisti- 
ble progress of a tragic fate. It was the ap- 
proach of this portent which shook the nerves 
of the Confederate leaders more than the famil- 
iar proximity of Grant. Beauregard, and after- 
wards Johnston, were ordered to “ destroy 
Sherman.”! Beauregard, after his kind, showed 
his Government its duty in loud and valiant 
words, He advised Mr. Davis to send him at 


1 Breckinridge to Lee, Feb. 21. 
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once heavy reénforcements “ to give the enemy 


battle and crush him”; “then to concentrate 
all forces against Grant, march to Washington 
and dictate a peace "—a plan of limpid sim- 
plicity, which was not adopted. Johnston su- 
perseded the brilliant Louisianian the next day, 
and thereafter did what he could — with the 
scraps and remnants of an army allowed him 
—to resist the irresistible. 

A singular and significant attempt at nego- 
tiations was made at this time by General Lee. 
He was now so strong in the confidence of the 
people of the South, and the Government at 
Richmond wasso rapidly becoming discredited, 
that he could doubtless have obtained the popu- 
lar support, and compelled the assent of the Ex- 
ecutive to any measures he thought proper for 
the attainment of peace. From this it was easy 
for him and for others to come to the wholly er- 
roneous conclusion that General Grant held a 
similar relation to the Government and people 
of the United States. General Lee seized upon 
the pretext of a conversation reported to him by 
General Longstreet, as having been held with 
General Ord under an ordinary flag of truce 
for exchange of prisoners, to address a letter 
to Grant, sanctioned by Mr. Davis, saying he 
had been informed that General Ord had said 
that General Grant would not decline an in- 
terview with a view “to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the present unhappy difficulties by 
means of a military convention,” providing 
Lee had authority to act. He therefore pro- 
posed to meet General Grant, “with the hope 
that upon an interchange of views it might be 
found practicable to submit the subjects of 
controversy between the belligerents to a mili- 
tary convention.” In such event he said he 
was “authorized to do whatever the result of 
the proposed conference may render necessary 
or advisable.” Grant at once telegraphed these 
overtures to Washington. Stanton received his 
dispatch at the Capitol, where the President 
was, according to his custom, passing the last 
night of the session for the convenience of 
signing bills. The Secretary handed the tele- 
gram to Mr. Lincoln, who read it in silence. 
He asked no advice or suggestion from any 
one about him, but, taking a pen, wrote with 
his usual slowness and precision a dispatch in 
Stanton’s name, which he showed to Seward 
and then handed to Stanton to be signed, dated, 
and sent. The language is that of an experi- 
enced ruler, perfectly sure of himself and of 
his duty : 


The President directs me to say that he wishes 
you to have no conference with General Lee unless 
it be for capitulation of General Lee's army, or on 
some minor or purely military matters. He instructs 
me to say that you arenot to decide, discuss, or con- 
fer upon any political questions. Such questions the 
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President holds in his own hands, and will submit 
them to no military conferences or conventions. 
Meanwhile you are to press to the utmost your mili- 
tary advantages. 


General Grant, on the receipt of this instruc- 
tion, wrote, in answer to General Lee, that he 
had no authority to accede to his proposition 
—such authority being vested in the President 
of the United States alone; he further explained 
that General Ord’s language must have been 
misunderstood. Grant reported to Washington 
what he had done, adding that he would in no 
case exceed his authority, or omit to press all 
advantages to the utmost of his ability. This 
closed the last avenue of hope to the Confed- 
erate authorities of any compromise by which 
the dread alternative of utter defeat or uncon- 
ditional surrender might be avoided.! 

Early in March, General Lee came to Rich- 
mond and had a conference with Mr. Davis 
on the measures to be adopted in the crisis 
which he saw was imminent. The General-in- 
Chief had not taken his advancement seriously. 
He had not sympathized in the slight which it 
involved towards the civil government; he had 
positively refused to assume the dictatorial 
powers with which the Richmond Congress 
had clearly intended to invest him; he had 
ostentatiously thanked “ the President alone” 
for a promotion which in reality came from the 
President’s enemies and critics. He continued 
to the end, in accordance with the Constitution 
of the Confederate States, to treat Mr. Davis 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the forces. He 
now laid before him the terrible facts by which 
the army wasenvironed:; Richmond and Peters- 
burg must be evacuated before many days; a 
new seat for the Confederate Government, a 
new base of defense for the armies, must be 
taken up farther south and west. ‘There is a 
direct contradiction between Mr. Davis and 
the friends of General Lee as to the manner in 
which the former received this communication. 
Mr. Davis says? he suggested an immediate 
withdrawal, but that General Lee said his horses 
were too weak for the roads, in their present 
state, and that he must wait till the ground 
became firmer. But General Long, who gives 
General Lee as his authority, says that the 
President overruled the general; that Lee 
wanted then to withdraw his forces and take up 
a line behind the Staunton River, from which 
point he might have indefinitely protracted the 
war. However this may be, they were both 
agreed that sooner or later the Richmond lines 


1 Jefferson Davis refers to this incident in his mes- 
sage of March 13 to the Confederate Congress, and 
says: “ It thus appears that neither with the Confeder- 
ate authorities, nor the authorities of any State, nor 
through the commanding generals, will the Government 
of the United States treat or make any terms or agree- 
ment whatever for the cessation of hostilities, 
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must be abandoned; that the next move should 
beto Danville; thata junction was to be formed 
with Johnston ; Sherman was to be destroyed ; 
a swarm of recruits would come in after this 
victory ; and Grant, being caught away from 
his base, was to be defeated and Virginia de- 
livered from the invader. Mr. Davis gravely 
set forth this programme as his own, in his book 
written sixteen years after the war. 

But before he turned his back forever upon 
those lines he had so stoutly defended, be- 
fore he gave up to the nation the capital of 
the State for whose sake he had deserted his 
flag, Lee resolved to dash once more at the 
toils by which he was surrounded. He placed 
half his army under the command of General 
John B. Gordon with orders to break through 
the Union lines at Fort Stedman, and to 
take possession of the high ground behind 
them. The reticence in which General Lee 
enveloped himself in his last years has left his 
closest friends in doubt as to his real object 
in this apparently desperate enterprise. Gen- 
eral Gordon, who takes to himself the greater 
share of responsibility for the plan, says: “I 
decided that Fort Stedman could be taken 
by a night assault, and that it might be pos- 
sible to throw into the breach thus made in 
Grant’s lines a sufficient force to disorganize 
and destroy the left wing of his army before 
he could recover and concentrate his forces.” 4 
It is certainly true that any fort can be taken, 
by day or night, if the assaulting party has 
men enough and is willing to pay the price; 
but to take a place which cannot be held is 
not what we expect from a wise and experi- 
enced general. Grant had, with singular pre- 
science, looked for some such movement from 
Lee a month before. He had ordered® Parke, 
then in command of the Ninth Corps, to be 
ready to meet an assault on his center and 
to let his commanders understand they were to 
lose no time in bringing all their resources to 
bear on the point of danger. “With proper 
alacrity in this respect,” he adds, “I would 
have no objection to seeing the enemy get 
through.” This is one.of the most character- 
istic phrases we have met with in Grant’s orders. 
It throws the strongest light both on his tem- 
perament and on his mastery of the business at 
which he had arrived. A month beforehand 
he foresaw Gordon’s attack, prepared for it, 
and welcomed the momentary success which 
attended it. Under such generalship an army’s 
lines are a trap into which entrance is suicide. 
remains then for us no choice but to continue this con- 
test to a final issue,” etc. 

2 « Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” 
Vol. IL., p. 648. 

3 Long, “ Memoirs of R. E. Lee,” 


4 Letter to Jefferson Davis, “ Rise and 
II., p. 650. 5 February 22. 
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The assault was made with great spirit at 
half-past four on the morning of the 25th of 
March. Its initial success was due to a singu- 
lar cause. The opposing lines at the point 
chosen were only 150 yards apart; the pickets 
were only 50 yards from each other; it was 
therefore a favorite point of departure for 
those Confederates who were tired of the 
war. Desertions had of late become very 
numerous and had naturally been encouraged 
in every way; orders had been issued allowing 
deserters to bring their arms with them. When 
Gordon’s skirmishers came stealing through 
the darkness they were at first mistaken for an 
unusually large batch of deserters, and they 
overpowered several picket posts without a 
shot being fired. The storming party at once 
followed, took the trenches with a rush, and in 
a few minutes had possession of the main line 
on the right of Stedman. Turning on the fort, 
they soon drove out or made prisoners the 
garrison. It was the dark hour before dawn, 
and the defense could not distinguish friends 
from foes; and for a little while General 
Parke, who acted with his usual vigor and 
intelligence, was unable to make headway 
against the invisible enemy who swarmed on 
both sides of the breach in the lines. General 
N. B. McLaughlen, who was posted to the left 
of Fort Stedman, at orice got to work and re- 
captured an outlying battery with the bayonet, 
and then hurrying into the fort, in ignorance 
of its capture, was made prisoner. As soon as 
it was light, Parke’s troops advanced from every 
direction to mend the breach; Potter on the 
left, Wilcox on the right, and. Hartranft, who 
had been held in reserve, attacking directly 
from the high ground in the rear. The last 
two, between them, first made short work of 
the Confederate detachments that were mov- 
ing on the City Point road and telegraph and 
searching in vain for three forts in the rear of 
Stedman which they had been ordered to take, 
and which in reality did not exist. By half-past 
seven Parke had his task well in hand. He had 
repulsed the Confederate attack to the right 
and left of Fort Stedman, recaptured two of 
the detached batteries, forced the enemy with 
heavy loss back into the fort, and concentrated 
upon them a heavy artillery fire from three 
sides. A few minutes later Hartranft’s division 
carried Fort Stedman by assault, and Gor- 
don withdrew to the Confederate lines what 
he was able to save of his attacking force. 
The cross fire of artillery was now so wither- 
ing that few of the Confederates could get 
back, and none could come to their assistance. 
General Parke captured 2000 prisoners, includ- 
ing 71 Officers and g stands of colors ; his own 
total loss was about 1000, 

1 Grant, “ Personal Memoirs,” Vol. II., p. 424. 
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But this heavy loss was not the only dam- 
age the Confederates suffered. Humphreys 
and Wright, in command of the troops on the 
Union left, who were to be routed and dis- 
persed according to General Lee’s plan, on 
being informed of the racket in the center, 
correctly assuming that Parke could take care 
of himself, instantly searched the lines in their 
front to see if they had been essentially weak- 
ened to support Gordon’s attack. They found 
they had not; but in the process of gaining 
this information they captured the enemy’s 
intrenched picket lines in front of them, which, 
in spite of repeated attempts to regain them, 
were firmly held, and gave inestimable advan- 
tage to the Union army in the struggle of the 
next week. The net results therefore to Gen- 
eral Lee of the day’s work were a bitter dis- 
appointment, a squandering of four thousand 
of his best troops against half that number on 
the other side, and the loss of his intrenched 
picket line, which brought such dangerous 
neighbors as Wright and Humphreys within 
arm’s-length of him. 

For several weeks General Grant’s chief 
anxiety had been lest Lee should abandon 
his lines. At first he feared a concentgation 
of Lee and Johnston against Sherman; but 
when the victorious army of the West had 
arrived at Goldsboro’ and formed connection 
with Schofield his anxiety on that score was*. 
at rest, and there only remained a keen eager- 
ness to make an end of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. “I was afraid,” he says, “every 
morning that I would awake from my sleep to 
hear that Lee had gone, and that nothing was 
left but a picket line.”! Still—just as Lee, 
though feeling every hour of waiting was 
fraught with danger, was prevented from mov- 
ing by the bad roads and the Richmond compli- 
cations— Grant, although burning to attack, 
was delayed by the same cause of bad roads, 
and by another. He did not wish to move until 
Sheridan had completed the work assigned 
him in the Valley and joined either Sherman 
or the army at Petersburg. But at last, satis- 
fied with Sheridan’s progress and with Sher- 
man’s condition, he resolved to wait no longer, 
and on the 24th of March, at the very moment 
when Gordon was making his arrangements 
for the next day’s sortie, Grant issued his 
orders for the great movement to the left which 
was to finish the war. He intended to begin 
on the 29th, but Lee’s desperate dash of the 
25th appeared to the Union commander to 
indicate an intention to secure a wider open- 
ing to the Danville road to facilitate an im- 
mediate move of the Confederates westward, 
and he felt more than ever that not a moment 
was to be lost. Sheridan reached City Point 
on the 26th, and Sherman came up from 
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North Carolina for a brief visit the next day. 
He said he would be ready to move on the 
roth of April, and laid before Grant a plan 
for a coéperative campaign, which was of 
course satisfactory, as was always everything 
that Sherman proposed, but which the swift 
rush of events soon rendered superfluous. The 
President was also there, and an interesting 
conversation took place between these famous 
brothers-in-arms and Mr. Lincoln, after which 
Sherman went back to Goldsboro’ and Grant 
began pushing his army to the left with even 
more than his usual iron energy. 

It was a great army; it was the result of all 
the power and wisdom of the Government, 
all the devotion of the people, all the intelli- 
gence and teachableness of the soldiers them- 
selves, and all the ability and character which 
the experience of a mighty war had developed 
in the officers. Few nations have produced 
better corps commanders than Sheridan, War- 
ren, Humphreys, Ord, Wright, and Parke, tak- 
ing their names as they come in the vast sweep 
of the Union lines from Dinwiddie Court 
House to the James in the last days of March ; 
north of the James was Weitzel, vigilant and 
capable. Between Grant and the Army of the 
Potomac was Meade, the incarnation of indus- 
try, zeal, and talent; and in command of all 
was Grant, then in his best days, the most 
extraordinary military temperament this coun- 
try has ever seen. When unfriendly criticism 
has exhausted itself, the fact remains, not to 
be explained away by any reasoning, subtle 
or gross, that in this tremendous war he ac- 
complished more with the means given him 
than any other two, on either side. The means 
given him were enormous, the support of the 
Government was intelligent and untiring ; but 
others had received the same means and the 
same support—and he alone captured three 
armies. The popular instinct which hails him 
as our greatest general is correct; and the 
dilettante critics who write ingenious argu- 
ments to prove that one or another of his sub- 
ordinates or his adversaries was his superior 
will please for a time their diminishing coteries, 
and then pass into silence without damaging 
his robust fame. 

The numbers of the respective armies in 
this last grapple have been the occasion of 
endless controversy. We take the figures given 
by General Humphreys—not merely on ac- 
count of his profound study of the subject and 
personal acquaintance with it, but because we 
consider him the most thoroughly candid and 
impartial man who has written the history of 
this army. ‘The effective force of infantry of 

1 Grant, Report. 

2 Grant wrote to Sherman on the 22d of March: 
“T shall start with no distinct view further than hold- 
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the Army of the Potomac was 69,000; of field 
artillery, 6000, with 243 guns. ‘The effective 
force of infantry of the Army of the James was 
32,000 ; of field artillery, 3000, with 126 guns 
and 1700 cavalry, though General Ord took 
with him only about one-half his infantry; 
Sheridan’s cavalrymen, present for duty, 13,- 
ooo; the grand total of all arms was 124,700. 
Lee’s infantry numbered 46,000 ; his field ar- 
tillery, 5000 ; his cavalry, 6000; in all, 57,000. 

Grant’s plan, as announced in his instructions 
of March 24,! was at first to dispatch Sheri- 
dan to reach and destroy the South Side and 
Danville railroads, at the same time moving 
a heavy force to the left, primarily to insure 
the success of Sheridan’s raid,? and then to 
turn Lee’s position. But his purpose grew and 
developed every hour, and before he had been 
a day away from his winter headquarters he 
had given up the comparatively narrow scheme 
with which he started and had adopted the 
far bolder and more comprehensive plan, which 
he carried out to his immortal honor. It is 
probable that to General Sheridan belongs a 
part of the credit of this change of plan. He 
informs us that when discretion was given him, 
in the Valley, either to go south, past Lee’s 
right flank, and join Sherman, or to turn east 
and unite with the Army of the Potomac, he 
chose the latter coursé, because he thought it 
best that the Eastern army, which had thus far 
won scanty laurels when compared with the 
Western, should have the glory of this final 
victory; and that when he arrived at City 
Point and found General Grant’s plans once 
more contemplated the possibility of sending 
his cavalry to Sherman and bringing that com- 
mander, after disposing of Johnston, to share 
in the destruction of Lee, Sheridan urged the 
General-in-Chief to finish the work immediately 
with the Army of the Potomac, that had so 
richly merited the glory which would come of 
the fruition of their long years of blood and 
toil. Both commanders were full of the spirit 
of victory. On the evening of the 29th of 
March, Sheridan’s cavalry was at Dinwiddie 
Court House, and the left of the moving force 
of infantry extended to the Quaker road — 
almost to Lee’s right flank on the White Oak 
Ridge. Grant’s purpose had now taken com- 
plete shape in his mind. From his tent on 
Gravelly Creek he wrote to Sheridan, telling 
him the position of all his corps, and adding 
in simple words, which will stir the blood of 
every reader for ages to come, “I now feel 
like ending the matter . before: we go 
back.” He ordered Sheridan not to cut loose 
and go after the railroads, but to push for the 


ing Lee’s forces from following Sheridan. But I will be 
along myself, and will take 
turns up.”” [Sherman, “ Memoirs,’ 
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enemy’s right rear. “ We will all act together 
as one army here, until it is seen what can be 
done with the enemy.” 

The next day Sheridan advanced to Five 
Forks, where he found a heavy force of the 
enemy. Lee, justly alarmed by Grant’s move- 
ments, had drawn all his available troops out 
of the trenches, dispatched a sufficient force 
under Fitzhugh Lee to Five Forks to hold 
that important cross-roads, and had taken per- 
sonal command of the rest on the White Oak 
Ridge. A heavy storm of rain began the night 
of the 29th, continuing more than twenty-four 
hours, and greatly impeded the march of the 
troops. Warren, on the morning of the 2zst, 
worked his way towards the White Oak road ; 
but before he reached it Lee came out of his 
lines and attacked Warren’s advanced division 
(Ayers’s) with such impetus that it was driven 
back on the main line at Gravelly Run. There, 
gallantly supported by General Miles of Hum- 
phreys’s corps, who made a spirited attack on 
Lee’s left flank, Warren held his own, and in 
the afternoon moved forward and drove the 
enemy into his works. 

Lee, not satisfied with opposing Sheridan at 
Five Forks with cavalry, had on the 3oth sent 
Pickett there with some 7000 infantry, which, 
with nearly an equal force of cavalry, was too 
much for the Union horse to handle. Sheri- 
dan was therefore, on the 31st, forced back to 
Dinwiddie Court House. “ Here,” says Grant, 
“Sheridan displayed great generalship.” He 
fought with obstinate tenacity, disputing every 
inch of ground, deploying his cavalry on foot, 
leaving only men enough with his horses to 
guard them. He gave Pickett and Leea hard 
day’s work on the way to Dinwiddie, and at 
night reported his situation to Grant in his 
usual tone of valorous confidence. Grant, in- 
deed, was far more disturbed than Sheridan. 
He rained orders and suggestions all night 
upon Meade, Warren, and Sheridan, the pur- 
pose of which was to effect a concentration at 
daylight on that portion of the enemy in front 
of Sheridan. Warren, giving his troops, who had 
been marching and fighting for three days, a 
few hours’ needed rest, came in on Sheridan’s 
right about dawn. But Pickett, seeing that he 
was out of position, did not wait to be caught 
between the two Union columns; he withdrew 
noiselessly during the night ! and resumed his 


1 The testimony of the Confederate generals in the 
Warren court of inquiry shows that Pickett and Fitz- 
hugh Lee, anticipating Warren’s arrival at daybreak, 
resolved to retire at ten o’clock on the night of the 31st 
of March, and that the movement began at once. 
“ Nearly everything on wheels,” Fitzhugh Lee said, 
“was away by midnight.” At daylight the cavalry 
moved, covering the rear of the infantry. (Warren 
Court of Inquiry, p. 469.) General W. if. F, Lee’s 
testimony is to the same effect, p. 536. 
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strongly intrenched post at Five Forks. Grant, 
in ignorance of this timely flight of Pickett, was 
greatly incensed at Warren for not having done 
what is now seen to have been impossible to 
do, since Pickett was gone before the hour 
when Grant wished Warren to attack him. The 
long-smoldering dislike of Warren, which had 
been for months increasing in Grant’s mind, 
now blazed out into active hostility, and he 
sent an aide-de-camp to Sheridan, suggesting 
that Warren be relieved from his command. 

Sheridan hurried up to Five Forks with his 
cavalry, leaving Warren to bring up the Fifth 
Corps. Filled, as Sheridan was all this day, 
with the most intense martial ardor, his judg- 
ment and control of his troops were never 
more powerful and comprehensive. He pressed 
with his cavalry the retreating Confederates 
until they came to Five Forks, and then as- 
signed to Merritt the duty of demonstrating 
strongly on Pickett’s right, while with the in- 
fantry of the Fifth Corps he was to strike the 
left flank, which ran along the White Oak road 
about three-quarters of a mile east from Five 
Forks and then made a return of a hundred 
yards to the north, perpendicular to the road. 
It was the old tactics of the Valley repeated, 
with the additional advantage in this case that, 
if successful, he would drive Pickett west- 
ward and cut him off from Lee. To guard 
against any interruption from the east, Mac- 
kenzie had been sent to take possession of the 
White Oak road, some three miles east of the 
Forks, a task which he promptly performed, 
and then came back to take his position on 
the right of the Fifth Corps. 

The battle was fought almost as it was 
planned : the only difference between concep- 
tion and execution arose from the fact that it 
had not been practicable to ascertain the pre- 
cise position of the enemy’s left flank, lest the 
attempt might putthem on their guard. Ayers’s 
division was on the left, Crawford on the right, 
Griffin behind Crawford, and in this way they 
moved to the attack about four o’clock, War- 
ren, understanding that the enemy’s lines 
reached farther down the road than was the 
case, sent Ayers, his smallest division, in a di- 
rection which brought it against the angle, and 
Crawford and Griffin were moving across the 
road and altogether past the left of the enemy 
into the woods, when the heavy firing in front 


2 Thorough inquiry among the friends of both gen- 
erals seems to establish the fact that Grant’s animosity 
towards Warren arose from the habit Warren had of 
discussing his orders, suggesting changes in plans of 
battle, and movements in support of his own. Grant 
regarded this habit as lacking in respect to himself, and 
although Warren was looked upon as one of the ablest 
and most devoted officers in the army, it was evident 
that sooner or later Grant’s irritation would come to a 
point which would prove ruinous to Warren. 
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of Ayers warned Warren of his error, and he 
immediately bestirred himself to rectify it, 
sending his aides in every direction, and finally 
riding off into the woods to bring back Craw- 
ford and Griffin to the point where they were 
so greatly needed. All this occupied consid- 
erable time, and in the mean while the brunt 
of the battle fell upon Ayers’s division. They 
were hardly strong enough for the work thus 
accidentally assigned them, and there might 
have been a serious check at that moment but 
for the providential presence of Sheridan him- 
self, who, with a fury and vehemence founded 
on the soundest judgment, personally led the 
troops in their attack on the intrenchments. 
Those who saw him that day will tell the story 
to their latest breath, how, holding the colors 
in his hand, with a face darkened with smoke 
and anger, and with sharp exhortations that 
rang like pistol-shots, he gathered up the fal- 
tering battalions of Ayers and swept like a 
spring gust over Pickett’s breastworks. Mean- 
while Warren was doing similar work on the 
right. He had at last succeeded in giving his 
other two divisions the right direction, and 
came in on the reverse of the enemy’s lines. 
At one moment, finding some hesitation in a 
part of Crawford’s force, “ Warren, riding for- 
ward,” says Humphreys, “ with the corps flag 
in his hand, led his troops across the field.” 
His horse was shot dead in the final charge. 
The dusk of evening came down on one of the 
most complete and momentous victories of the 
war. Pickett was absolutely routed; every 
man was driven from the field except the killed 
and wounded, and the prisoners, who were 
gathered in to the number of some five thou- 
sand, with a great quantity of guns and colors. 
As the battle was ending, Sheridan sent an or- 
der to Warren relieving him of his command 
and directing him to report to General Grant 
for orders. 

It does not come within the compass of this 
work to review all the circumstances which 
led Genera! Grant to entertain so rooted a 
dislike to Warren, and General Sheridan, who 
had but a slight acquaintance with him,! to 
adopt his chiefs opinions. In removing him 
from command they were perfectly justified. 
Honestly holding the opimion they held of 
him, it was their duty to prevent the evils they 
thought might result from his retention in so 
important a trust. But it is not improper here 
to say that a court of inquiry, which General 
Warren succeeded in obtaining after General 
Grant had for twelve years denied it to him, 
decided that the opinions under which Grant 
and Sheridan acted were erroneous, and that 

1 “ As we had never been thrown much together, I 


knew but little of him.”’ [Sheridan, “ Memoirs,’’ Vol. 
IL., p. 168.] 


Warren did his whole duty at Five Forks. 
Grant never changed his opinion of him. It 
is true he offered him another command the 
next day, and soon afterwards he was given 
an important department to administer; but 
the General-in-Chief was always implacable 
towards him. Even on his death-bed, when 
he forgave all his enemies, and sent forth that 
touching appeal for human kindliness, not only 
to his friends, but to those who had not hith- 
erto been friends, he kept his feeling of keen 
dislike for Warren —then sleeping in his hon- 
ored grave—and wrote it down for future 
ages in his “ Memoirs.” A curious instance of 
his increasing bitterness is seen in one phrase. 
In his report of 1865 he says Warren was 
relieved “about the close of this battle” ; 
in his “ Memoirs” he says “the troops were 
brought up and an assault successfully made” 
— after Warren was relieved. 
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THE battle of Five Forks ought to have 
ended the war: Lee’s right had been shattered 
and routed ; his line, as he had long predicted, 
had been stretched westward until it broke; 
there was no longer any hope of saving Rich- 
mond, ox even of materially delaying its fall. 
But General Lee apparently thought that even 
the gain of a day was of value to the Richmond 
Government, and what was left of the Army of 
Northern Virginia was still so perfect in dis- 
cipline and obedience that it answered with 
unabated spirit and courage every demand 
made upon it. It is painful to record or to read 
the story of the hard fightirg of the 2d of 
April; every drop of blood spent on the lines 
of Petersburg that day seems to have been shed 
in vain. 

Parke and Wright had been ordered on the 
30th of March to examine the enemy’s works 
in their respective fronts with a view to deter- 
mine whether it was practicable to carry them 
by assault; they had both reported favorably. 
After the great victory of Five Forks, Grant, 
whose anxiety for Sheridan seems excessive, 
thought that Lee would reénforce against him 
heavily,? when, in fact, Lee had already sent to 
his right all the troops that could be spared, 
and Sheridan had routed them. To relieve 
Sheridan, and to take advantage of any weak- 
ness in Lee’s extended front, Grant now ordered 
an assault all along the lines. The answers 
came in with electric swiftness and confidence: 
Wright said he would “make the fur fly”; 
Ord promised te go into the Confederate lines 
“like a hot knife into butter.” The ground, 


2 Grant to Ord: “I have just heard from Sheridan. 
- Everything the enemy has will probably be 
pushed against iim.” 














however, in front of Ord was so difficult that 
Grant gave him no positive orders to assault, 
but, on the contrary, enjoined upon him great 
vigilance and caution. Similarinstructions were 
given to Humphreys; Miles, of his corps, was 
erdered westward on the White Oak road to 
help Sheridan, and Wright and Parke were 
directed to attack at four o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2d. Grant’s principal anxiety was 
lest Lee should get away from Petersburg 
and overwhelm Sheridan on the White Oak 
road. Lee was thinking of nothing of the 
kind. The terrible blow his right had received 
seemed to have stunned him. He waited, 
with a fortitude not far from despair, for the 
attack which the morning was sure to bring, 
making what hasty preparations were in his 
power for the coming storm. It came with 
the first glimmer of dawn. Wright, who had 
carefully studied the ground in his front, from 
the safe point of vantage he had gained the 
day of Gordon’s ill-fated sortie, had selected 
the open space in front of Forts Fisher and 
Walsh as the weak point in the Confederate 
harness. Not that it was really weak, except 
in comparison with the almost impregnable 
works to right and left: the enemy’s front 
was intersected by marshy rivulets; a heavy 
abatis had to be cut away under musketry 
fire from the parapets and a rain of artillery 
from the batteries. It was a quaiter to five be- 
fore there was light enough to guide the storm- 
ing columns; but at that instant they swarmed 
forward, rushing over the Confederate pickets 
with toc much momentum to be delayed a 
minute, and, gaining the main works, made 
them their own after a brief but murderous 
conflict. In fifteen minutes Wright lost eleven 
hundredmen. They wasted not an instant after 
this immense success. Some pushed on in the 
ardor of the assault across the Boydtown road 
as far as the South Side Railroad ;! the gallant 
Confederate General A. P. Hill rode unawares 
upon a squad of these skirmishers, and, refus- 
ing to surrender, lost his life at their hands. 
But the main body of the troops wisely improved 
their victory. A portion of them worked reso- 
lutely to the right, meeting strong resistance 
from the Confederates under Wilcox; the 
larger part re-formed with the celerity that 
comes from discipline and experience, and 
moved down the reverse of the captured lines 
to Hatcher’s Run, where, about seven o’clock, 
having swept everything before them and made 
large captures of men and guns, they met their 
comrades of the Twenty-fourth Corps, whom 
they joined, facing about and marching over 
ground cleared of the enemy till the left closed 
in on the Appomattox River. 


1 Humphreys, p. 305. 
2 Ww. 7 i Taylor, “ Four Years with General Lee.” 
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Parke also assaulted at the earliest light, meet- 
ing with a success on the outer line equally 
brilliant and important, capturing four hundred 
yards of intrenchments with many guns, colors, 
and prisoners. But there was in front of him 
an interior line, heavily fortified, and here the 
enemy, under General Gordon, not only made 
a stand, but resumed the offensive and assaulted 
several times during the day, without success, 
the lines which Parke had seized in the morn- 
ing and hasti'y reversed. On the left Humphreys 
displayed his usual intelligent energy ; as soon 
as he heard of the success of Wright and Parke, 
on his right, he attacked with Hays’s division 
the Confederate redoubt at Crow’s House, cap- 
turing the works, the guns, and most of the gar- 
rison, while upon his left Mott’s division drove 
the enemy out of their works at Burgess’s Mill. 
Humphreys wanted to concentrate his whole 
corps against the scattered enemy by the Clai- 
bourne road; but General Meade counter- 
manded the movement. Mott and Hays were 
ordered towards Petersburg, and Miles,who had 
been hoiding the White Oak road for Sheridan, 
was therefore left alone to deal with Heth’s 
division,which had hastily intrenched itself near 
Sutherland’s Station, and here a sharp fight took 
place. Miles, twice repulsed, stuck obstinately 
to his task, and about three o’clock whipped 
and dislodged the enemy, making large cap- 
tures, and driving him off towards the Appo- 
mattox and Amelia Court House. 

Tw> forts— Gregg and Whitworth—on the 
main line of the Confederate intrenchments 
west of Petersburg made a stout resistance to 
the National troops. The former was a very 
strong work, surrounded by a deep and wide 
wet ditch, flanked by fire to the right and Jeft. 
It was an ugly thing to handle, but Foster’s 
and Turner’s divisions of Gibbon's corps as- 
saulted with unflinching valor, meeting a des- 
perate resistance. Every advantage, except 
that of numbers, was on the side of its brave 
defenders, and they put twice their own 
number Aors du combat before they sur- 
rendered. Gibbon reports a loss of 714 killed 
and wounded; 55 Confederate dead were 
found in the work, After Gregg had fallen, 
‘Turner’s men made short work of Whitworth, 
and the Confederates, from the Appomattox 
to the Weldon road, fell slowly back to their 
inner line of works near Petersburg, now gar- 
risoned by Longstreet’s troops, who had come 
in from the north side of the James. 

The attack of Wright, though it must have 
been anticipated, came upon General Lee 
with the stunning effect of lightning. Before 
the advance of the National army had been 
reported to Lee or Hill, they saw squads of 
men in blue scattered about the Boydtown 
road,? and it was in riding forward to ascer- 
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tain what the strange apparition meant that 
General Hill lost his life. General Lee, in full 
uniform, with his dress sword, which he seldom 
wore, but which he had put on that morning 
in honor of the momentous day he saw com- 
ing,!—being determined, with that chivalrous 
spirit of his, te receive adversity splendidly,— 
watched from the lawn in front of his head- 
quarters the formidable advance of the Na- 
tional troops before whom his weakened lines 
were breaking into spray, and then, mouniing 
his iron-gray charger, slowly rode back to his 
inner line. ‘There his ragged troops received 
him with shouts and cheers which showed 
there was plenty of fight left in them; and 
there he spent the day in making preparations 
for the evacuation which was now the only 
resort left him. He sent a dispatch to Rich- 
mond, carrying in brief and simple words the 
message of doom to the Confederate authori- 
ties: “I see no prospect of doing more than 
holding our position here till night. I am not 
certain I can do that.” He succinctly stated 
the disaster that had befallen him, announced 
his purpose of concentrating on the Danville 
road, and advised that all preparations be 
made for leaving Richmond that night. 

Some Confederate writers express surprise 
that General Grant did not attack and destroy 
Lee’s army on the afternoon of the 2d of 
April; but this is a view, after the fact, easy to 
express. Wright’s and Humphreys’s troops on 
the Union left had been on foot for eighteen 
hours; they had fought an important battle, 
marched and countermarched many miles, and 
were now confronted by Longstreet’s fresh 
corps, behind formidable works, led by the best 
of Lee’s generals; while the attitude of the 
force under Gordon, on the south side of the 
town, was such as to require the close attention 
of Parke. Grant, anticipating an early retire- 
ment of Lee from his citadel, wisely resolved to 
avoid the waste and bloodshed of an immediate 
assault on the inner lines at Petersburg. He 
ordered Sheridan to get upon Lee’s line of re- 
treat, sent Humphreys to strengthen him; then, 
directing a general bombardment for five 
o’clock the next morning, and an assault at 
six, he gave himself and dis soldiers a little of 
the rest they had so richly earned, and which 
they so seriously needed, as a restorative after 
the labors past and a preparation for the labors 
to come. 

He had telegraphed during the day to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who was at City Point, the great 
day’s news as it developed hour by hour. He 
was particularly happy at the large captures. 
“ How many prisoners ?” was always the first 
question as an aide-de-camp came galloping 
in with news of success. Prisoners he regarded 
as so much net gain: he was weary of slaugh- 
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ter; he wanted the war ended with the least 
bloodshed possible. It was with the greatest 
delight that he was able to telegraph on this 
Sunday afternoon, “ ‘The whole captures since 
the army started out gunning will amount to 
not less «han twelve thousand men and proba 
bly fifty pieces of artillery.” 

General Lee, ufter the first shock of the 
breaking of his lines, soon vecovered his usual 
sang-froid, and bent all his energies to saving 
his army and leading it out of its untenable po- 
sition on the Tames to a point from which he 
could effect a junction with Johnston in North 
Carolina. The place selected for this purpose 
was Burkeville, at the crossing of the South 
Side and Danville roads, fifty miles from Rich- 
mond, whence a short distance would bring 
him to Danville, where the desired junction 
might be made. Even in this ruin of the Con- 
federacy, when the organized revolt which he 
had sustained so long with the bayonets of his 
soldiers was crashing about his ears, he was 
able still to cradle himself in the illusion that 
it was only a campaign that had failed; that 
he might withdraw his troops, form a junction 
with Johnston, and continue the warindefinitely 
in another field. Whatever we may think of 
his judgment, it is impossible not to admire 
the coolness of a general who, in the midst of 
irremediable disaster such as encompassed 
Lee on the afternoon of the 2d of April, could 
write such a letter as he wrote to Jefferson 
Davis under date of three o’clock.2 He be- 
gan it by a quiet and calm discussion of the 
question ofnegro recruitment; promised to give 
his attention to the business of finding suitable 
officers for the black regiments ; hoped the ap- 
peal Mr. Davis had made to the governors 
would havea good effect; and, altogether, wrote 
as if years of struggle and effort were before 
him and his chief. He then went on to narrate 
the story of the day’s catastrophe and to give 
his plans for the future. He closed by apolo- 
gizing for “writing such a hurried letter to 
your Excellency,” on the ground that he was 
“in the presence of the enemy, endeavoring 
to resist his advance.” 

At nightfall all his preparations were com- 
pleted. He mounted his horse, and riding out 
of the town dismounted at the mouth of the 
road leading to Amelia Court House, the first 
point of rendezvous, where he had directed 
supplies to be sent, and standing beside his 
horse, the bridle reins in his hand, he watched 
his troops file noiselessly by in the darkness. 
At three o’clock the town, which had been so 
long and so stoutly defended, was abandoned ; 
only a thin line of skirmishers was left in front 
of Parke, and before daybreak he pierced the 


1 J. E. Cooke, “ Life of R. E. Lee.” 
2 Davis, “ Rise and Fall,” Vol. IL, p. 660. 




















line in several places, gathering in the few 
pickets that were left. The town was formally 
surrendered to Colonel Fly at half-past four, 
anticipating the capitulation which some one 
else offered to General Wright a few minutes 
later. Meade reported the news to Grant and 
instantly received the order to march his army 
immediately up the Appomattox by the civer 
road; and Grant, divining the intentions of 
Lee, dispatched an officer to Sheridan, direct- 
ing him to push with all speed to the Danville 
road with Flumphreys and Griffin and all the 
cavalry. 

Thus the flight and the pursuit began almost 
at the same moment. The swift-footed Army 
of Northern Virginia was now racing for its 
life; and Grant, inspired with more than his 
native tenacity and energy, and thoroughly 
aroused to the’tremendous task of ending the 
war at once, not only pressed his enemy in the 
rear, but hung upon his flank, and strained 
every nerve to get in his front. It is charac- 
teristic of him that he did not even allow him- 
self the pleasure of entering Richmond, which, 
deserted by those who had so often promised 
to p.<tect it, and wrapped in flames lighied Ly 
the reckless hanas of Confederate officials, sur- 
rendered to Weitzel early on the morning of 
the 3d. 

All that day Lee pushed forward towards 
Amelia Court House. He seemed in higher 
spirits than usual. As one who has long been 
dreading bankruptcy feels a great load taxen 
from his mind when his assignment is made, so 
the Virginian chief, when he drew out from the 
ruin and conflagration in which the Confederate 
dream of independent power was passing away, 
and marched with his men into the vernal 
fields and woods of his native State, was filled 
with a new sense of encouragement and cheer. 
“J have got my army safe out of its breast- 
works,” he said, “and in order to follow me 
the enemy must abandon his lines, and can 
derive no further benefit from his railroads or 
James River.” ! But he was now dealing with 
the man who, in Mississippi, had boldly swung 
loose from his base of supplies in an enemy’s 
country, in face of an army equal to his own, 
and had won a victory a day without a wagon 
train. 

There was little fighting the first day except 
among the cavalry. Custer attacked the Con- 
federates at Namozine Church, and later in 
the day Merritt’s cavalry had a sharp contest 
with Fitzhugh Lee at Deep Creek. On the 


1 J. E. Cooke, “ Life of R. E. Lee,” p. 451. 

2 April 5. 

3 Lee’s report of the surrender. Other Confederate 
writers insist that the train which should have borne 
these supplies to Lee was directed to Richmond to assist 
the flight of the Confederate authorities. (Pollard, 
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4th, Sheridan, who was aware of Lee’s inten- 
ion to concenirate at Amelia Court House, 
brought his cavalry with great speed to Jeters- 
ville, abvut eight miles southwest of the Court 
House, where Lee’s army was resting. Sheri- 
dan intrenched and sent tidings of his own and 
the enemy’s position to Grant, and on the 
afternoon of the next day? the Second and 
Sixth corps came up. A terrible disappoint- 
ment awiited General Lec on his arrival at 
Amelia Court House. He had ordered, he 
says, supplies to be sent there ; but when his 
half-starved troops arrived on the 4th of April 
they found that no food had becn sent to meet 
them, -nd nearly twenty-four hours were losi 
ia collecting subsistence for men and horses. 
“This delay was fatal, and could not be re- 
trieved.”® ‘The whole pursuing force was south 
aud stretching out to the west of him, when 
he started on the night of the sth of April to 
make one more effort to reach a place of tem- 
porary safety. Burkeville, the junction of the 
Lynchburg and Danviile roads, was in Grant’s 
possesion ; the way to Danville was barred, 
and the supply of provisions from the south 
cut off. Lee wzs compelled to change his 
route to the west; and he now started for 
Lynchburg, which he was destined never to 
recch. 

It had been Meade’s intention to attack Lee 
at Amelia Cour. House on the morning of the 
6th of April, but before he reached that place 
he discovered that Lee’s westward march had 
already begun, and that the Confederates were 
well beyond the Union left. Mearle quickly 
faced his army about and started in pursuit A 
running fight ensued for fourteen :iles.; the 
enemy, with remarkable quickness and dexter- 
ity, halting and nartially intrenching themselves 
from time to time, and the National forces 
driving them out of every position, moving so 
swiftly that lines of battle followed closely on 
the skirmish line. At several points the cavalry, 
on this and the preccding day, harassed the 
moving left flank of the Confederates and 
worked havoc on the trains, on one occasion 
causing a grievous loss to history by burning 
Lee’s headquarters baggage with al) its wealth 
of returns and reports. Sheridan and Meade 
pressed so closely at last that Ewell’s corps 
was brought to bay at Sailor’s Creek, a rivulet 
running northward into the Appomattox. Here 
an important battle, or rather series of battles, 
took place, with fatal results to Lee’s fast van- 
ishing army. The Fifth Corps held the extreme 


“Lost Cause,” p. 703.) Jefferson Davis (“Rise and 
Fall,’ Vol. I1., p. 668) denounces the whole story as a 
malignant calumny, and gives voluminous statements 
from Confederate officers to confute it. But there seems 
no reason to doubt General Lee’s statement, made to 
Mr. Davis in his report at the time. 
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right and was not engaged. Humphreys, com- 
ing to where the roads divided, took the right 
fork and drove Gordon down towards the 
mouth of the creek. A sharp battle was fought 
about dark, which resulted in the total defeat 
of the Confederates, Humphreys capturing 
1700 prisoners, 13 flags, 4 guns, and a large 
part of the main trains; Gordon making 
his escape in the night to High Bridge with 
what was left of his command. Wright, on the 
left-hand road, had also a keen fight, and won 
a most valuable victory. With Wheaton’s and 
Seymour’s divisions he attacked Ewell’s corps, 
in position on the banks of the creek, enveloping 
him with the utmost swiftness and vehemence; 
Sheridan, whose cavalry had intercepted the 
Confederates, ordered Cook and Merritt to at- 
tack on the left, which was done with such 
vigor — Davies’s horsemen riding over the 
enemy’s breastworks at a single rush— that, 
smitten in front and flank, unable either to 
stand or to get away, Ewell’s whole force was 
captured on the field. The day’s loss was 
deadly to Lee, not less than eight thousand 
in all; among them such famous generals as 
Ewell, Kershaw, Custis Lee, Corse, and others 
were prisoners. 

In the mean time Ord, under Sheridan’s or- 
ders, had moved rapidly along the Lynchburg 
road to Rice’s Station, where he found Long- 
street’s corps intrenched, and night came on 
before he could get into position to attack. 
General Read, Ord’s chief-of-staff, had gone 
still farther forward with eighty horsemen and 
five hundred infantry to burn High Bridge, if 
possible. He passed through Farmville, and 
was within two miles of the bridge, when he 
fell in with two divisions of Confederate cav- 
alry under Rosser and Munford. One of the 
most gallant and pathetic battles of the war 
took place. General Read, Colonel Washburn, 
and all the cavalry officers with Read were 
killed, and the rest captured; the Confederate 
loss was also heavy. Read’s generous self-sac- 
rifice halted the Confederate army for several 
hours. Longstreet lost the day at Rice’s Station 
waiting for Anderson, Ewell, and Gordon to 
unite with him. ‘They were engaged in a fruit- 
less attempt to save their trains,! which resulted, 
as we have seen, in the almost total loss of the 
trains, in the capture of Ewell’s entire force, 
and in the routing and shattering of the other 
commands, The day’s work was of incalculable 
value tothe Nationalarms. Sheridan’s unerring 
eye appreciated the full importance of it; his 
hasty report ended with the words, “ If the thing 
is pressed, I think that Lee will surrender.” Grant 
sent the dispatch to President Lincoln, who in- 
stantly replied, “Let the thing be pressed.” 2 

In fact, after nightfall of the 6th Lee’s army 
could only flutter like a wounded bird with one 
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wing shattered; there was no longer any possi- 
bility of escape. Yet General Lee found it hard 
to relinquish the illusions of years, and his val- 
iant heart still dreamed of evading the gather- 
ing toils and forming somewhere a junction 
with Johnston and indefinitely prolonging the 
war. Assoon as night had come down on the 
disastrous field of Sailor’s Creek, he again took 
up his weary march westward, Longstreet 
marched for Farmville, crossed to the north 
bank of the Appomattox, and on the 7th moved 
out on the road which ran through Appomattox 
Court House to Lynchburg. His famishing 
troops had found provisions at Farmville, and 
with this refreshment marched with such celer- 
ity that Grant and Sheridan, with all the energy 
they could breathe into their subordinates, 
could not head them off, or bring them to deci- 
sive battle that day. Nevertheless the advance 
of the Union army hung close upon the heels 
of the Confederates. The rear corps under Gor- 
don had burned the railroad bridge, near Farm- 
ville, behind them; but General Barlow, sending 
his men forward at double-quick, saved the 
wagon bridge, and the Second Corps crossed 
over without delay and continued the chase, 
Humphreys taking the northern road, and send- 
ing Barlow by the railroad bed along the river. 
Barlow overtook Gordon’s rear, working great 
destruction among his trains. Humphreys came 
up with the main body shortly after noon, and 
pressing them closely held them till evening, 
expecting Barlow to join him, and Wright and 
Crook to cross the river and attack from the 
south, a movement which the swollen water and 
the destruction of the bridge prevented. General 
Irwin Gregg’s brigade had ingeed succeeded 
in getting over, but was attacked by an over- 
whelming force of Confederate cavalry,— three 
divisions,— Gregg being captured, and his bri- 
gade driven back. This trivial success in the 
midst of unspeakable disaster delighted Gen- 
eral Lee. He said to his son, W. H. F. Lee, 
“Keep your command together, General; do 
not let it think of surrender. I will get you 
out of this,” 4 

But his inveterate optimism was not shared 
by his subordinates. A number of his princi- 
pal officers, selecting General Pendleton as 
their spokesman, made known to him on the 
7th their belief that further resistance was 
useless, and advised surrender. General Lee 
replied: “‘ I trust it hasnotcometothat... . 
We have yet too many bold men to think of 
laying downourarms.’ . . . Besides, he feared 
that if he made the first overtures for capitu- 
lation Grant would regard it as a confession 
of weakness, and demand unconditional sur- 


1 Humphreys, p. 385. 
2 Badeau, Vol. It. p- 581. 
3 J. E. Cooke, “ Life of R. E. Lee,” p. 455. 




















render.” ! But General Grant did not wish to 
drive a gallant antagonist to such extremes. 
On this same day, seeing how desperate was 
Lee’s condition, and anxious to have an end 
of the now useless strife, he sent him this 
courteous and generous summons:? 


The result of the last week must convince you of 
the hopelessness of further resistance, on the part 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, in this struggle. 
I feel that it is so, and regard it as my duty to shift 
from myself the responsibility of any further effu- 
sion of blood, by asking of you the surrender of 
that portion of the Confederate States army known 
as the Army of Northern Virginia. 


This letter was sent at night through Hum- 
phreys’s lines to Lee, who at once answered : 
“ Though not entertaining the opinion you ex- 
press of the hopelessness of further resistance 
on the part of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
I reciprocate your desire to avoid useless ef- 
fusion of blood, and therefore, before consider- 
ing your proposition, ask the terms you will 
offer on condition of its surrender.” The for- 
lorn remnant of the Confederate army stole 
away in the night, on the desperate chance of 
finding food at Appomattox and a way of es- 
cape to Lynchburg, and at daybreak the hot 
pursuit was resumed by the Second and Sixth 
corps. All this day the flight and chase con- 
tinued, through a portion of Virginia never as 
yet wasted by the passage of hostile armies. 
The air was sweet and pure, scented by open- 
ing buds and the breath of spring; the early 
peach trees were in flower; the sylvan by-paths 
were slightly shaded by the pale-green foliage 
of leafing trees. Through these quiet solitudes 
the fast-diminishing army of Lee plodded on, 
in the apathetic obedience which is all there is 
left to brave men when hope is gone, and be- 
hind them came the victorious legions of 
Grant, inspired to the forgetfulness of pain and 
fatigue by the stimulus of a prodigious suc- 
cess, Sheridan on the extreme left, by unheard- 
of exertions at last accomplished the important 
task of placing himself squarely on Lee’s line 
of retreat. His advance, under Custer, captured, 
about sunset on the evening of the 8th, Ap- 
pomattox Station with four trains of provisions, 
then attacked the rebel force advancing from 
Farmville, and drove it towards the Court 
House, taking twenty-five guns and many pris- 
oners. A reconnaissance revealed the startling 
fact that Lee’s whole army was coming up the 
road. Though he had nothing but cavalry, 
Sheridan with undaunted courage resolved to 
hold the inestimable advantage he had gained, 
sending a request to Grant to hurry up the re- 
quired infantry support, saying that if Gibbon 
and Griffin could get to him that night “the 
job might be finished in the morning.” He 
added, with singular prescience, referring to 
Von. XXXIX.— 22. 
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the negotiations which had been opened, “ I 
do not think Lee means to surrender until 
compelled to do so.” 

This was strictly true. When Grant received 
Lee’s first letter he replied on the morning of 
the 8th, saying: “ Peace being my great desire, 
there is but one condition I would insist upon; 
namely, that the men and officers surrendered 
shall be disqualified from taking up arms again 
against the Government of the United States 
until properly exchanged. I will meet you, or 
designate officers to meet any officers you may 
name for the same purpose, at any point 
agreeable to you, for the purpose of arranging 
definitely the terms upon which the surrender 
of the Army of Northern Virginia will be re- 
ceived.” But in the course of the day a last 
hope seemed to have come to Lee that he 
might yet reach Appomattox in safety and 
thence make his way to Lynchburg—a hope 
utterly fallacious, for Stoneman was now on 
the railroad near Lynchburg. He therefore, 
while giving orders to his subordinates to press 
with the utmost energy westward, answered 
General Grant’s letter in a tone more ingenious 
than candid, reserving, while negotiations were 
going on, the chance of breaking away. 


In my note of yesterday [he - I did not in- 
tend to propose the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, but to ask the terms of your 
proposition. To be frank, | do not think the emer- 
gency has arisen to call for the surrender of this 
army; but as the restoration of peace should be the 
sole object of all, I desire to know whether your 
proposals would lead to that end. I cannot there- 
fore meet you with a view to surrender the Army of 
Northern Virginia; but as far as your proposal may 
affect the Confederate States forces under my com- 
mand, I should be pleased to meet you at 104. M., 
to-morrow, on the old stage road to Richmond be- 
tween the picket lines of the two armies. 


Grant was not to be entrapped into a futile 
negotiation for the restoration of peace. He 
doubtless had in view the President’s peremp- 
tory instructions of the 3d of March, forbidding 
him to entertain any proposition except for the 
surrender of armies, or to engage in any 
political discussion or conference. He there- 
fore answered General Lee on the morning 
of the 9th of April with perfect courtesy, but 
with unmistakable frankness, saying: “I have 
no authority to treat on the subject of peace. 
The meeting proposed for 10 A. M., to-day, could 
lead to no good. I will state, however, Gen- 
eral, that I am equally desirous for peace with 
yourself, and the whole North entertains the 
same feeling. The terms upon which peace 
can be had are well understood. By the South 
laying down their arms they will hasten that 

1 Long, p. 417. 
2 April 7. 
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most desirable event, save thousands of human 
lives and millions of property not yet destroyed. 
Seriously hoping that all our difficulties may be 
settled without the loss of another life, I sub- 
scribe myself,” etc. He dispatched this letter 
to Lee and then set off to the left, where Sheri- 
dan was barring Lee’s last avenue of escape. 
It appears from General Lee’s report, made 
four days after the surrender, that he had no 
intention on the night of the 8th of giving up the 
fight. He ordered Fitz Lee, supported by Gor- 
don, in the morning “ to drive the enemy from 
his front, wheel to the left and cover the pas- 
sage of the trains, while Longstreet . . . should 
close up and hold the position.” He expected 
to find only cavaliy on the ground, and thought 
even hisremnant oNpfantry could break through 
Sheridan’s horse wh\le he himself was amus- 
ing Grant with platonic discussions in the rear. 
But he received, on afriving at the rendezvous 
he had suggested, not anly Grant’s stern refusal 
to enter into a political hegotiation, but other 
intelligence which was té him the trump of 
doom. Ord and Griffin had made an almost 
incredible march of some thirty miles during 
the preceding day and night, and had come up 
at daylight to the post assigned them in sup- 
port of Sheridan ; and when Fitzhugh Lee and 
Gordon made their advance in the morning 
and the National cavalry fell slowly back, in 
obedience to their orders, there suddenly ap- 
peared before the amazed Confederates a for- 
midable force of infantry filling the road, cov- 
ering the adjacent hills and valley, and barring 
as with an adamantine wall the further pro- 
gress of the army of the revolt. The marching 
of the Confederate army was over forever. The 
appalling tidings were instantly carried to Lee. 
He at once sent orders to cease hostilities, and, 
suddenly brought to a sense of his real situa- 
tion, sent a note to Grant, asking an interview 
in accordance with the offer contained “in 
Grant’s letter of the 8th for the surrender of 
his army.” Grant had created the emergency 
calling for such action. As Sheridan was about 
to charge on the huddled mass of astonished 
horse and foot in front of him a flag of truce 
was displayed, and the war was at an end. The 
Army of Northern Virginia was already cap- 
tured. “I’ve got ’em, like that!” cried Sheri- 
dan, doubling up his fist, fearful of some ruse 
or evasion in the white flag. The Army of the 
Potomac on the north and east, Sheridan and 
Ord on the south and west, completely encir- 
cled the demoralized and crumbled army of 
Lee. There was not another day’s fighting in 
them. That morning at three o’clock Gordon 





1 The President in his Amnesty Proclamation of 
December 8, 1863, expressly excepted officers above 
the rank of colonel, all who left seats in Congress to 
aid the rebellion, and all who resigned commissions in 
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had sent word to Lee that he “ had fought his 
corps to a frazzle, and could do nothing more 
unless heavily supported by Longstreet.” Lee 
and his army were prisoners of war before he 
and Grant met at Appomattox. 

The meeting took place at the house of Mr. 
McLean, in the edge of the village. Lee met 
Grant at the threshold, and ushered him into 
a small and barely furnished parlor where were 
soon assembled the leading officers of the Na- 
tional army. General Lee was accompanied 
only by his secretary, Colonel Charles Marshall. 
A short conversation led up to a request from 
Lee for the terms on which the surrender of 
his army would be received. Grant briefly 
stated the terms which would be accorded. 
Lee acceded to them, and Grant wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 

In accordance with the substance of my letter to 
you on the 8th inst. I propose to receive the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Virginia on the fol- 
lowing terms, to wit: Rolls of all the officers and 
men to be made in duplicate ; one copy to be given 
to an officer to be designated by me, the other to 
be retained by such officer or officers as you may 
designate. The officers to give their individual pa- 
roles not to take up arms against the Government 
of the United States until properly exchanged ; and 
each company or regimental commander sign a like 
parole for the men of their commands. The arms, 
artillery, and public property to be parked and 
stacked, and turned over to the officers appointed 
by me to receive them. This will not embrace the 
side-arms of the officers, nor their private horses or 
baggage. This done, each officer and man will be 
allowed to return to his home, not to be disturbed 
by United States authorities so long as they observe 
their paroles and the laws in force where they may 
reside. 

General Grantsaysin his “ Memoirs” that up 
to the moment when he put pen to paper he 
had not thought of a word that he should write. 
The terms he had verbally proposed, and which 
Lee had accepted, were soon put in writing, 
and there he might have stopped. But as he 
wrote, a feeling of sympathy for his gallant 
antagonist gradually came over him, and he 
added the extremely liberal terms with which 
his letter closed. The sight of Lee’s sword, an 
especially fine one, suggested the paragraph 
allowing officers to retain their side-arms; and 
he ended witha phrase which he had evidently 
not thought of and for which he had no author- 
ity, which practically pardoned and amnes- 
tied every man in Lee’s army — a thing he had 
refused to consider the day before, and which 
had been expressly forbidden him in President 
Lincoln’s order of the 3d of March.! Yet so 
great was the joy over the crowning victory, so 


the army or navy of the United States and afterwards 
participated in the rebellion. The terms granted at 
Appomattox practically extended amnesty to many per- 
sons in these classes. 

















deep was the gratitude of the Government and 
the people to Grant and his heroic army, that 
his terms were accepted as he wrote them, and 
his exercise of the Executive prerogative of par- 
don entirely overlooked. It must be noticed 
here, however, as a few days later it led the 
greatest of Grant’s generals into serious error. 

Lee must have read the memorandum of 
terms with as much surprise as gratification. 
He said the permission for officers to retain 
their side-arms would have a happy effect. 
He then suggested and gained another impor- 
tant concession — that those of the cavalry and 
artillery who owned their own horses should 
be allowed to take them home to put in their 
crops. Lee wrote a brief reply accepting the 
terms. Hethen remarked that his army wasina 
starving condition, and asked Grant to provide 
them with subsistence and forage, to which he at 
once assented, and asked for how many men the 
rations would be wanted. Lee answered, “About 
twenty-five thousand,” and orders were at once 
given to issue them. The number surrendered 
turned out to be even larger than this. The 
paroles signed amounted to 28,231. If weadd 
to this the captures at Five Forks, Petersburg, 
and Sailor’s Creek, the thousands who deserted 
the failing cause at every by-road leading to 
their homes, and filled every wood and thicket 
between Richmond and Lynchburg, we can 
see how considerable an army Lee commanded 
when Grant “started out gunning.” Yet every 


Confederate writer, speaker, and singer who 

refers to the surrender says, and will say for- 

ever, that Lee surrendered only seven thousand 
* muskets. 
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With these brief and simple formalities one 
of the most momentous transactions of modern 
times was concluded. The news soon trans- 
pired, and the Union gunners prepared to fire 
a national salute; but Grant would not per- 
mit it. He forbade any rejoicing over a fallen 
enemy, who he hoped would hereafter be an 
enemy no longer. The next day he rode to the 
Confederate lines to make a visit of farewell 
to General Lee. Sitting on horseback between 
the lines, the two heroes of the war held a 
friendly conversation. Lee considered the war 
at an end, slavery dead, the national authority 
restored ; Johnston must now surrender — the 
sooner the better. Grant urged him to make 
a public appeal to hasten the return of peace; 
but Lee, true to his ideas of subordination to 
a government which had ceased io exist, said 
he could not do this without consulting the Con- 
federate President. ‘They parted with courteous 
good wishes, and Grant, without pausing to look 
at the city he had taken or the enormous system 
of works which had so long held him at bay, 
intent only upon reaping the peaceful results 
of his colossal victory, and putting an end to 
the waste and the burden of war, hurried away 
to Washington to do what he could for this prac- 
tical and beneficent purpose. He had doneanin- 
estimable service to the Republic: he had won 
immortal honor for himself; but neither then 
nor at any subsequent period of his life was 
there any sign in his words or his bearing of 
the least touch of vainglory, The day after 
Appomattox he was as simple, modest, and 
unassuming a citizen as he was the day before 
Sumter. 








TELLUS. 


\ HY here on this third planet from the syn 
Fret we, and smite against our prison-bars ? 
Why not in Saturn, Mercury, or Mars 
Mourn we our sins, the things undone and done ? 
Where was the soul’s bewildering course begun ? 
In what sad land among the scattered stars 
Wrought she the ill which now for ever scars 
By bitter consequence each victory won ? 


I know not, dearest friend ; 


yet this I see, 


That thou for holier fellowships wast meant ; 
Through some strange blunder thou art here ; and we, 
Who on the convict-ship were hither sent 
By judgment just, must not be named with thee 


Whose tranquil presence shames our discontent. 


\Villiam R, Huntington, 
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Southern Cadets in Action. 


N his sketch of “The West Point of the Confeder- 
acy,” published in ‘'HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 

January, 1889, Mr. John S. Wise says: “At a later 
period of the war it [the Virginia Military Institute] 
had, I believe, the exceptional honor of having sent its 
corps of cadets, as a body, into battle.”” The cadets 
of the University of Alabama share with the Virginia 
Military Institute corps the honor of having received 
“a baptism of fire” in the closing days of the war.1 
In fact, from the thoroughness of its military organi- 
zation and equipment, and from the number and qual- 
ity of the officers it furnished the Southern army, the 
University of Alabama may fairly contest with the 
Virginia Institute the honor of having been the “ West 
Point of the Confederacy.” 

Unlike the Virginia Military Institute, the University 
of Alabama was not founded as a military school ; but 
the legislature of the Sta, at its session of 1859-60, 
probably in anticipation of the “ irrepressible conflict” 
between the sections, took steps towards grafting a 
military department on the classical and scientific 
courses of the institution, and in September, 1860, its 
students for the first time went into camp on the college 
grounds as a military body under the name of the Ala- 
bama Corps of Cadets. Colonel Caleb Huse, now in 
charge of a training school for West Point at Highland 
Falls, N. Y., who was then a young army officer, was 
detailed as commandant of cadets, and under his direc- 
tion the corps soon reached a high degree of excellence 
in drill and discipline. At the outbreak of the war 
Colonel Huse resigned his commission in the army and 
accepted an important post under the Confederate 
Government. Colonel J. T. Murfee, an accomplished 
officer and a graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, 
succeeded Colonel Huse as commandant, and he was 
aided in perfecting the organization of the military 
department of the institution by a complement of young 
officers known as “ State Captains,” most of whom 
were also Virginia Military Institute graduates. 

As the war became more and more an earnest reality 
the University of Alabama assumed more and more 
the aspects of a second West Point. The president, 
Dr. L. C. Garland, now the venerable chancellor of 
the Vanderbilt University, donned the regulation gray 
of a Confederate colonel, and held reviews, inspections, 
etc., with the soldierly precision of a West Point super- 
intendent. From time to time the young men whom 
the University had trained to the profession of arms 
were commissioned as officers in the Southern army, 
and of these quite a number rose rapidly in rank; one 


hliched 





'In ac ication fF in the ‘ Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War,” Lieutenant James Oates, of the oth Illinois 
Mounted Infantry, writing of Sherman’s march towards Atlanta, 
says: ‘Jt was during the advance that day [May 9, 1864] that 
we came in contact with the Georgia Cadets from the Mi itary 





Institute at Marietta, who had come out from the woods at Resaca 
and formed their line behind a rail fence. After a volley from the 
Sosem, which killed several of our men, our regiment charged 
them... .” 
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of them, the lamented General John C. Saunders, hav- 
ing won the stars of a brigadier before he had reached 
his majority. 

The university, being located at Tuscaloosa, in the 
interior of the State, was for a long time exempt from 
danger from the raiders who ravaged the northern 
borders of Alabama; but as the crisis drew on in the 
spring of 1865 the Federal troops came nearer and 
nearer. On the 30th of March, General E. M. Mc- 
Cook, then at Elyton (at present a suburb of the 
new city of Birmingham), fifty miles northeast of 
Tuscaloosa, acting under orders from General J. H. 
Wilson, detached Brigadier-General John T. Croxton 
and his brigade of fifteen hundred veteran cavalry with 
orders “to proceed rapidly by the most direct route to 
Tuscaloosa, to destroy the bridge, factories, mills, uni- 
versity (military school), and whatever else might be 
of benefit to the rebel cause.” 

The opportunity was now at hand for the cadet 
corps to taste the realities of war that it had so often 
mimicked in the marching and countermarching of the 
battalion manceuvers. The corps was about three hun- 
dred strong and was in fine trim, On the night of the 
3d of April “ taps ’’ was sounded as usual. The cadets 
went to bed with little thought that within three miles, 
just across the Black Warrior River, lay Croxton’s 
raiders, ready to make a dash across the bridge into 
Tuscaloosa, The Federal general, by his capture of 
scouts and citizens, had prevented knowledge of his 
approach, The surprise was complete. For the sake 
of form, a few of the “home guard ”—old men and 
boys—had been kept at the bridge that night; but no 
one had an idea that the Federals were near. When 
their approach was discovered, a courier was at once 
dispatched to the university. The long roll was sounded, 
and in a few moments the cadet battalion was formed 
and hurried away in the darkness to the brow of the 
hill overlooking the bridge. There a line of battle was 
formed. 

It was too late. Croxton’s men had already crossed 
the bridge and were formed on the river bank. The 
cadets, however, were eager for the fray, and the two or 
three volleys that they poured down the hill for a while 
disconcerted the Federals and checked their advance. 
There was rapid firing for a short time on both sides ; 
but, owing probably to the darkness of the night, the 
casualties were few. The officer in charge of the 
cadets, seeing the hopelessness of an attempt to dis- 
lodge a force so superior in numbers, drew off his 
command, having sustained a loss of only three or four 
wounded, 

General Croxton, in his official report, makes no 
mention of the losses sustained by the Federals. He 
says: “ They [the militia and cadets] made several 
unsuccessful attempts to dislodge us, but failed, and 
morning found us in peaceful possession of the prem- 
ises, with sixty prisoners and three pieces of artillery.” 
The prisoners referred to were members of the “home 
guard,” and not cadets. The three pieces of artillery 




















belonged to the cadet battery, but they had not been 
taken into the action. The Federals found them under 
a shed, where they had been stored for protection from 
the weather. 

The sequel to this scrap of history is briefly told. 
The cadets retreated in the direction of Marion, some 
fifty miles distant, where a few days later they were 
disbanded. General Croxton carried out faithfully his 
orders to destroy the university. Its handsome build- 
ings, its extensive libraries, and its valuable chemical 
and physical apparatus, representing in all nearly a 
half million dollars, went up in smoke. However, like 
the Virginia Military Institute, the University of Ala- 
bama has been rebuilt, and is growing with equal pace 
with the prosperous State of which it is the educational 
center. It still retains the military feature as a means of 
discipline and physical culture among its students; but 
it is not probable that its cadet corps will ever again 
have the brush of real war that the boys of 1865 ex- 
perienced on that memorable April night. 


UnNiverRsITY OF ALABAMA. Z. C. McCorvey. 


““Who ever saw a Dead Cavalryman?”"’ 


THE article in THE CenTuRY for May, 1888, entitled 
“The Chances of Being Hit in Battle,” contains this 
statement (page 102): “ Cavalrymen go into action 
oftener than infantrymen, and so their losses, being 
distributed among a larger number of engagements, 
do not appear remarkable as reported for any one 
affair. Still, in some of their fights the ‘dead cavalry- 
man’ could be seen in numbers that answered only too 
well the famous question of General Hooker, ‘Who 
ever saw a dead cavalryman?’” 

The candor and fairness evident in the whole article 
forbid the thought of a purpose to cast a reflection on 
this arm of the service, for Colonel Fox at once proceeds 
to show on indisputable authority a record of 10,596 
“dead cavalrymen.” The credit given General Hooker 
of being the author of this interrogatory, as Colonel 
Fox states it, is open to objection in more than one 
respect. General Hooker did not ask a question; he 
did not make an offensive allusion; but he did make 
a remark from which have grown many phrases, the 
most frequent being the form now given. The circum- 
stances calling forth the remark are well known to 
the writer, and are briefly narrated as follows: When 
Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade crossed the Rappahannock in 
November, 1862, attacking the outposts at Hartwood 
Church, composed of four companies of the 3d Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, he inflicted a loss of eighty men, 
wounded and captured. Soon after this occurrence had 
been reported to General Hooker, then commanding 
the Right Grand Division of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, he rode over to General Averell’s headquarters 
to confer with him. Of course the matter under con- 
sideration was the loss to General Averell’s old regi- 
ment, whose record of service had given him rank as 
brigadier-general. As the interview ended, and Gen- 
eral Hooker was leaving, he remarked, “ Well, General, 
we have not had many dead cavalrymen lying about 
lately!” This remark was not intended to be in any 
sense offensive or derisive, although this is the use 
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generally made of it. It was no doubt meant in a 
comparative sense, as the losses in the cavalry up te 
that time had not attracted any special mention. Stand- 
ing alone, as it does in Colonel Fox’s article, it admits 
only of a construction which is thoroughly demolished 
by the force of statement and narration of facts piled 
on it by the author of the article, and the circumstances 
connected with it do not sustain the version given. 
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Jno. C. Hunterson, 


gd Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


Shooting into Libby Prison. 


A DENIAL BY ONE OF THE GUARD. 


IN an article on “Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby 
Prison,” that appeared in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for 
March, 1888, the author says, on page 780: 

A captain of an Ohio regiment was shot through the 
head and instantly killed while reading a newspaper. 
He was violating no rule whatever, and when shot was 
from eight to ten feet inside the window through which 
the bullet came. This was a wholly unprovoked and 
wanton murder; the cowardly miscreant had fired the 
shot while he was off duty, and from the north sidewalk 
of Carey street. The guards (home guards they were) 
used, in fact, to gun for prisoners’ heads from their posts 
below pretty much after the fashion of boys after squirrels, 


The guard of Libby Prison at that time was the 18th 
Virginia Heavy Artillery, composed entirely of Virginia 
troops, and not home guards, and one company (E) 
was composed of veterans of 1861. This company, 
formerly known as Kemper’s Battery, had been en- 
gaged at Vienna on June 17, 1861, and at the first battle 
of Bull Run, July, 1861. 

As to the shooting of prisoners, I was doing guard 
duty at the prison at that time and very distinctly 
remember the shooting case referred to. The officer 
who was shot was Captain Forsythe of the 1ooth 
Ohio regiment, and the man who. shot him was a 
private in Company C, 18th Virginia Heavy Artillery, 
by the name of Charles Weber, and the shooting 
was accidental. I was standing within three feet of 
Weber when his gun was discharged, and he was stand- 
ing in the rear rank of the guard that was just going 
on duty. Weber was to blame, as he had loaded 
his gun without orders, and he placed the cap on 
the nipple and was in the act of letting the hammer 
down when his thumb slipped and the gun was dis- 
charged. He did not have the gun to his shoulder 
aiming at any one, but it was resting against his right 
hip in the position of “ready.”” He had been wounded 
in the right hand and did not have good use of it, and 
the morning of the shooting was quite cold, and I sup- 
pose these were the causes of his letting the hammer 
of his gan slip. He was arrested and held until the 
matter was investigated. The affair cast quite a gloom 
over our entire command, and Weber was generally 
blamed for his carelessness. 

Since the war I have seen several men who were 
in the prison at that time, and when I mentioned the 
shooting of Captain Forsythe they told me that they 
were satisfied the shooting was purely accidental. 


James M. Germond, 
Co. E, 15th Virginia Heavy Artillery. 
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Prohibition by Law or by Constitution ? 

T can hardly be denied that the cause of prohibition, 
as that word has hitherto been understood in morals 
and politics, has been set back materially during the 
past year. The expectations of its supporters in the 
Presidential election of 1888 were high, and their dis- 
appointment at the meagerness of the results must have 
been correspondingly intense. That this should be fol- 
lowed by an apparently contemptuous coolness among 
the politicians, who had so long been used to regard 
prohibition with profound outward deference, was per- 
haps disagreeable, but only to be expected ; but there 
was hardly anything to mitigate the tremendous ad- 
verse majorities in the popular vote of Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island last summer. Such a year in the 
experience of a war administration or of a mercantile 
house would lead to a general overhauling of affairs, 

in order, if possible, to find the root of misfortune. 

Opinions as to the moving cause will vary even upon 
the facts as found. The prevailing belief will undoubt- 
edly be that, after a fair and prolonged comparison be- 
tween prohibition and high and restricted license, there 
is a more general and decided inclination to abandon 
prohibition in favor of its competitor. The belief of 
the Prohibitionists will be that their calamities are the 
work of the politicians ; and there is probably no doubt 
that many of those who have been saying to prohibition 
deferentially and for years, “Is it well with thee, my 
brother ?’’ have seized this opportunity to drive the 
dagger deep beneath the fifth rib. There is truth enough 
in the belief of both Prohibitionists and restrictionists : 
the unpardonably foolish belief, which can only bring its 
own punishment, is that the results are due to an in- 
creased popular indifference to the evils of drunkenness 
and of the system under which intoxicants have been 
sold freely in the past. The people “do care”; but 
perhaps they have come to see by instinct objections to 
the recently developed prohibition policy which Pro- 
hibitionists would do well to consider frankly. 

We have in this country a written Constitution for 
the United States and similar written constitutions for 
each of the individual States. We are much in the 
habit of speaking of these instruments as “ organic laws ”’ 
and of thinking of them as if they were much the same 
in kind as ordinary laws, differing only in the intensity 
of their action and the difficulty of repeal. Such a con- 
ception entails many errors, The written constitution 
differs from a law in almost every point of nature and 
function. A law aims at both coercion and freedom ; 
it helps to furnish tests for the decision of disputes ; 
it makes or secures privileges. A constitution is all 
this,and more; it makes or unmakes laws and legis- 
lation ; it is the voice of the underlying sovereignty, 
whatever it may be, imposing restrictions upon voters, 
upon non-voters, upon governmental agents, upon every 
manifestation of the political being called the State. 
But a constitution has even higher characteristics. It 
is the ultimate expression, not of some one’s desires or 
hopes, not of what some warmly interested people think 
ought to be done for the people, but of the inmost po- 
litical life, nature, and development of the people, It 
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cannot but be a mistake to use so peculiar an instru- 
ment as a constitution for purposes peculiarly appropri- 
ate toa law. There is no more real kindred between 
constitution and law than between the subtle, mysterious 
vital force and the flesh and bones which it builds up. 

True as it is that a law must also express some sub- 
stantial fact of a people’s nature and progress, or else 
it will fail, this is very far from putting a constitution 
on a par with a law. ‘There must be some field for ex- 
perimentation and possible mistake; but this must be 
in a law, not ina constitution. In a country like Great 
Britain, which has no written constitution, the real of- 
fense of him who advises or commits an “ unconstitu- 
tional ” act is that he is throwing his own minute per- 
sonality athwart the whole life and development of his 
people, and is attempting to impose his will as a limita- 
tion upon the national career. Where is the difference 
in the act of him who disobeys a written constitution, 
unless it be that his offense may usually be stated in 
more definite terms ? Where, in reality, is the difference 
in the act of him who should assume to force upon a 
people such a constitution as he thinks they ought to 
have, but which they would never have made for them- 
selves ? Either they will invade or override it, or else he 
has permanently marred or crippled their whole politi- 
cal development. “ An unconstitutional constitution,” 
instead of being a contradiction in terms, may be a defi- 
nite and true expression for an unnatural constitution. 

Has there been the highest wisdom, then, in the 
new policy of the past few years, of “ imbedding pro- 
hibition in the constitutions ”’ of the States interested ? 
There are, no doubt, cases in which such a policy is 
valid, when it indicates just the line and point of a 
State’s own development. But there are cases which 
are not of this kind, but merely colorable imitations of 
it: it is possible, as every one knows, to coerce the 
real will of voters and reach the same result by a skill- 
ful use of temporary circumstances, by a strategic bal- 
ancing of party against party, or by a spasmodic and 
exciting use of moral forces. Such a process could 
make at the best only an “ unconstitutional constitu- 
tion”; it would be the worst thing possible for pop- 
ular government ; and yet the temptations to seize upon 
such a success, and hope for good results, are pecul- 
iarly great for earnest men. Was it wise to multiply 
and intensify such temptations by the adoption of an 
indiscriminate policy of constitutional amendment ? 

“ Everybody knows more than anybody ’’; and it 
may very well be that the disasters of the past year 
are due to an instinctive popular perception of the 
dangers of the new policy. It seems clear that, where 
popular condemnation is fairly to be inferred, it has 
thus far been provoked mainly along the lines of this 
policy. But it should not be forgotten that there is an 
entirely distinct field, that of law, applying either to a 
whole State, or to part of it by local option. None of 
the facts available seem to indicate that this is any the 
less debatable ground than it has always been. At any 
rate, those who believe that prohibition in this sense 
is dead would do well not to be too hasty in adminis- 
tering upon its estate. 
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American Game Laws. 


In so extensive and various a country as this it 
would be impossible to fix a date even so general as 
the English Twelfth of August, and the “opening of 
the season” has varied hopelessly for different regions 
and different types of game. There has been, never- 
theless, an apparent disposition to make the event cen- 
ter somewhere about September, and it seems to be 
increasing in strength with the growing tendency to 
make the opening of a season compulsory, rather than 
conventional or traditional. 

For years, probably rather for centuries, the general 
American feeling with regard to the edible portion of 
the wilder animals was one of indifference; the supply 
was abundant, and it was not the business of any one 
in particular to impose any restraints on the desire to 
use the supply either for pleasure or for profit. The 
unhappy results of this indifference are familiar. Every 
one was at liberty to kill at discretion ; men shot, and 
snared, and seined as they saw fit. The contest was 
increasingly unequal. The swiftest and most acute of 
the game animals found it continually more difficult to 
gain places of security against the improved weapons 
and transportation of their pursuers; and even the 
fittest for survival had an increasingly precarious 
tenure of existence. Fools or selfish men, if they were 
able to buy a ticket on a far Western railway, were 
thereby enabled to appropriate to themselves that to 
which they really had no title, except in common with 
the millions who were not in position to assert their 
claims. “Sport” became a veneering for senseless 
and heartless massacre, which had almost done its 
work before any general notice was taken of it. It is 
a national disgrace that one of our few characteristic 
animals, the bison, has practically ceascd to exist. But 
only those far-sighted men who have invoked the 
shield of law against the further course of this 
destruction can tell us how narrowly the caribou, the 
prairie-chicken, and the different varieties of game fish 
have escaped the fate of the bison. 

As such results have opened the eyes of the people, 
the reign of unlicensed selfishness has come to an end, 
and we are entering upon the era of systematic pro- 
tection for game. State after State is coming to recog- 
nize the fact that the game animals eat little that could 
be required for man, while they may become, under 
protection, an important part of the national larder; and 
the States are becoming as willing to grant such pro- 
tection as they would to the fields or factories against 
similar acts of folly or ill-will. Parts of the year are 
marked off by statute, and during these periods the 
game animals are not to be injured, but are to enjoy a 
season for race recuperation. It is none the easier for 
them to find holes or corners of security against mod- 
ern invention; but the law comes in to give them a 
time limit, within which the most active or most self- 
ish of their pursuers must let them alone. The whole 
change of view has been a complete one. A little more 
than a century ago it seemed to Franklin the most 
natural thing possible to declare that, rather than sub- 
mit to Parliamentary exaction, he would retire with 
his family “into the boundless woods of America, 
which are sure to afford freedom and subsistence to 
any one who can bait a hook or pull atrigger.”” Already 
there are not many places, at least between the Atlantic 
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and the Mississippi, where the patriot who should seek 
an indiscriminate subsistence in that way would be safe 
from arrest and punishment as a poacher. 

The American “ poacher,” however, will always be 
a very different offender from his English prototype. 
All that the American law will require will be a due 
respect for the rights of the people. Game is not tobe 
preserved for particular persons, but for all ; and dur 
ing the proper time limit all men may become “ poach- 
ers’’ so far as the American game laws will concern 
themselves with him. All this may seem to many quite 
incompatible with the fact that, even within proper time 
limits, no one may pursue game upon the land of an* 
other without express or tacit permission, and they 
may conclude that there is not to be any essential dif- 
ference between English and American game preser- 
vation after all. Such a belief confuses two different 
things, land ownership and game protection. If we are 
to have land ownership, the owner must be owner al- 
together, and his ownership must cover the live stock 
on the estate, be it wild or tame. But this is just as it 
always has been. It is true that there is an increasing 
unwillingness to grant permission for the intrusion of 
others in pursuit of game ; but the permission has al- 
ways been legally necessary, as a part of land owner- 
ship, and should not be attributed to the new system 
of game protection. The change is merely a corollary 
of the country’s development; the permission to hunt 
or fish, which was once valueless and was given with 
corresponding liberality, is now valuable and must be 
paid for. 

It would not be fair, however, to leave even an im- 
plication that the change, legal as it may be, is withal 
an injury to the people. When one tract of wild land 
after another is taken out of the market and reserved 
as a hunting or fishing park, when the people of suc- 
cessive neighborhoods find that the lakes, brooks, and 
forests over which they and their fathers have fished 
and shot from time immemorial are now closed to 
them, it is easy to suggest to them that they have been 
injured in some way. One must take the development 
as awhole, not in parts. The case is not one in which 
powerful barons have entered by force and ousted the 
people from their natural privileges. It is merely that the 
lake, the trout-brook, or the shooting-ground has ac- 
quired a new value from a general development which, 
in another part of it, has enriched our tables with fish 
and game from the most distant parts of our own 
country and with food products from all over the world. 
The parts must go together. He who wishes to turn 
back the years, and fish and shoot as freely as his 
grandfather did, cannot surely expect to enjoy the North- 
western salmon, the Southern berries, the Florida 
oranges, the California figs, the Western beef, the tinned 
or glass goods from all over the world, for which his 
grandfather possibly wonld have been glad to barter all 
his meager privileges of the chase. Such details of 
development are enough to show that, while there is 
always a scale of popular loss, it is altogether out- 
weighed by the scale which represents the popular gain. 


Progress in the Copyright Reform. 


WE commend to our readers the perusal of Mr. 
Hayes’s Open Letter in the present number of THE 
CENTURY, recalling the confidence of the literary men 
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of 1837 in the speedy passage of a bill to prevent the 
theft of literary property, and suggesting whether a 
similar confidence felt by the literary men to-day may 
not be misplaced. But the reader must be careful not 
to miss the significance of the record. The very con- 
sideration which seems to imply the hopelessness of 
the cause is indeed the fortress of its strength. Fifty 
years of steadfast adherence tothe demand of their pred- 
ecessors is a star of the first magnitude in the crown 
of American men of letters. Their hands, surely, are 
clean: the robbery of their fellow-writers of other coun- 
tries is not of their procuring ; the incidental robbery 
of themselves is not by their consent. They have 
never been remiss in protest against both, but with 
singular unanimity have borne their testimony for the 
national honor even against its official custodians, and 
still the protest goes on. Were this sense of outrage 
dulled by years, were the voice of the protestant less 
clear or constant, there would indeed be reason to 
despair of the result. As it is, 


Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


Besides the solidarity and the wide-spreading in- 
fluence of American authors, there are other reasons for 
thinking that we are not far from a settlement of the 
question. Within five years, through the agitation of 
official organizations, the movement for a just law 
has acquired a momentum which has carried a copy- 
right bill through one house of Congress and past a 
committee of the other. That it did not wholly succeed 
was due, not to the will of the House of Representa- 
tives, but to an extraordinary abuse of the rules of the 
House, an event not to be foreseen, nor, if foreseen, 
prevented, On the eve of the renewal of the struggle, 
it is well to rehearse briefly the story of the past year — 
the most eventful and successful in the course of the 
agitation. 

- On more than one occasion when copyright legisla- 
tion was sought at the hands of Congress, senators 
replied to the entreaties of the supporters of different 
bills: “ This is a subject remote from our experience. 
Go home and agree among yourselves upon a copy- 
right law and we will support it.”’ After repeated at- 
tempts to make progress along separate lines, this is 
exactly what the reformers, by weeks of negotiation 
in committees, succeeded in doing. The result was of 
course a compromise measure, not wholly acceptable 
to most but cordially supported by all, the greatest sac- 
rifices being made by the authors, most of whom would 
prefer a pure and simple copyright, free from condi- 
tions. This bill Mr. Jonathan Chace had the honor to 
introduce in the Senate, Mr. W.C. P. Breckinridge inthe 
House of Representatives. To the support of the meas- 
ure the joint committees of the American [ Authors’] 
Copyright League and the American Publishers’ Copy- 
right League gave unremitting and exhausting efforts, 
assisted by official representatives of the printers’ 
unions. The bill was successfully urged before com- 
mittees of each house, and the personal solicitation of 
members was patient and thorough. Realizing that 
the chief point was to secure the attention of legislators, 
a series of readings by prominent American authors 
was given at Washington in April last, being the third 
series organized by the Authors’ League in aid of the 
cause. On the oth of May, after a considerable debate, 
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Mr. Chace succeeded in obtaining in the Senate a vote 
on the bill, which was as follows: yeas 34, nays 10. 

Much has been said, and justly, about the supine- 
ness of our lawmakers on this subject, but it must be 
remembered that no copyright bill has ever been re- 
jected by them — in fact, if we mistake not, this was //e 
first direct vote upon the merits of an international copy- 
right bill ever taken in the American Congress. The 
names of the senators voting in favor of the bill deserve 
to be recorded. They were: 


Allison, Edmunds, Morgan, 

Bate, Evarts, Paddock, 
Blair, Farwell, Pasco, 
Blodgett, Faulkner, Payne, 
Bowen, Frye, Quay, 

Brown, Hampton, Sawyer, 
Butler, Hawley, Spooner, 
Chace, Hiscock, Stockbridge, 
Chandler, Hoar, Turpie, 
Cullom, Ingalls, Wilson of lowa, 
Davis, Mitchell, Wilson of Md. 
Dolph, 


Senators recorded as paired who would have voted 
for the bill were: 


Blackburn, Hale, Platt, 
Colquitt, Manderson, Plumb, 
Dawes, Morrill, Sabin. 
Gray, 


Senator Vest made an able speech in favor of the 
principle of copyright pure and simple, but felt obliged 
to vote against the bill on account of the “ manufactur- 
ing clauses.” 

Twelve absent senators were not paired, including, 
however, several who were known to favor the bill. 
But omitting these 12 the record shows 44 votes for 
and 20 votes against the bill. 

The preponderance of the affirmative vote greatly in- 
spirited the friends of the measure and their efforts were 
redoubled among the Representatives. Many measures 
— chiefly the Mills tariff bill— combined to postpone 
the consideration of the bill, and it was not till the 
6th of February that an opportunity offered to call 
itup. It was agreed that on this day a vote should 
be taken on the motion to suspend the rules and 
fix a day for its final consideration, It was. feared 
by the opponents of the bill (whom a careful canvass 
of the House showed to be largely in the minority) that 
an effort would be made to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill without debate. This programme, however, was 
never entertained by the friends of the bill; and assur- 
ance to that effect being given, a number of its oppo- 
nents agreed to vote for its consideration. It was now 
thought beyond question that the motion would prevail 
by the required two-thirds, and that with the advantage 
of the open debate the bill could be passed a few days 
later by a majority vote. But a new kind of opposition 
now presented itself —the opposition of the filibuster. 
This weapon, heretofore employed only to protest 
against the political oppression of majorities, was now 
used to postpone the redress of a form of oppression the 
most indefensible. Agzinst the will of the House, which 
was at the mercy of one member, Mr. Lewis E. Pay- 
son of Illinois, the bill could not be reached, and thus 
died without a vote. It has been urged in defense of the 
action of Judge Payson, that his opposition was directed 
against other measures, which it was feared might be con- 
sidered on that day. Itis to be hoped that this is the fact. 
If so, there will be abundant opportunity to demonstrate 

















it at the coming session. For, that the contest will be 
continued on the part of those who advocate a just and 
honorable national policy is a matter of course. The 
traditions of the Senate may be depended upon for the 
passage of the bill by that body; and so intelligent have 
Representatives become, that, in our opinion, nothing 
but filibustering can defeat the bill in the next Congress, 
as certainly nothing else could have defeated it in the 
last. It is only a question of time when the judgment 
of legislators will be convinced to the point of making 
odious any attempt to defeat the will of Congress by 
that unfair and un-American device. 

What a series of paradoxes does the copyright ques- 
tion reveal! Intensely “ American” country papers 
countenancing the defeat of the will of the majority of the 
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International Copyright: a Literary Montezuma. 


AR away in the barren and sunlit land of New 

Mexico, and on that ancient and wonderful road 
the Santa Fe trail, stands the old Pecos church. Every 
morning, just as the king of day sends forth the rays 
which announce his coming, the poor, patient priest 
leaves his half-ruined quarters and, with a pathetic 
faith, undaunted even by protracted and crushing dis- 
appointment, looks to the east, as have his predeces- 
sors for ages, for the coming of Montezuma, the Great 
Deliverer, the beneficent father of his people. Just so 
in these times of what Mr. Lowell calls “reckless and 
swaggering prosperity ” do certain sanguine and op- 
timistic souls watch for the dole of a small measure 
of justice to the literary brotherhood. Does any,one 
suppose that this earnest desire, this eager anticipation, 
are recent things? On the contrary, I read on the 
stained and faded editorial page, now before me, of the 
“ Knickerbocker Magazine ” for February, 1837,—more 
than fifty-two years ago,—as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT.—The advocates of 
this measure, we are glad to see, have begun to bestir 
themselves, not only with the political laity, but with the 
delegated priesthood of Congress. This is well. We 
look now to behold the steady advancement and profit- 
able discussion of the matter. There are stores of argu- 
ment in reserve that can be produced with wonderful 
effect in disquisitions on the question. 

Fifty-two years of disappointment! In that half- 
century every material interest in this country has 
been mightily fostered and developed; a great war 
has been fought; the threatened disruption of the 
Union has been averted; slavery is dead— and inter- 
national copyright, the literary Montezuma, still com- 
eth not. The poor watchers were hopeful in 1837; 
they are hopeful in 1889; how will it be in 1937? 


A. A. Hayes. 


Free Kindergartens in New York. 


OnE of the peculiarities of the philanthropy of the 
present time is the emphasis it gives to the value of 
preventive work. Never before has so much attention 
been given to childhood or-so much importance been 
attached to the formative period of life. 

VoL. XXXIX.— 23. 
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House for the privilege of spreading without compensa- 
tion English sentiments and opinions! A government 
based on the equality of all men before the law invoked 
to defend the robbery of foreigners ! Members of Con- 
gress, sworn to defend the Constitution, virtually nul- 
lifying the clause providing for the encouragement of 
literature and the fine arts! And, chief of all, the works 
of foreign authors considered so valuable to the country, 
not that they must be paid for, but — that they must be 
stolen ! 

The history of the American agitation for inter- 
national copyright is, in the words of Aineas to Dido, 
“a long and intricate tale of wrong,” and the next 
Congress owes it to itself and the country to bring the 
disgraceful record to an honorable conclusion. 


LETTERS. 


Statistics show that the country is producing more 
criminals in proportion to the population, and younger 
ones, than it produced twenty-five years ago, and the 
cause of this alarming state of things is found to be in 
the neglect of childhood. It is seen that the tendencies 
of infancy, whether for good or for evil, crystallize into 
the character of maturity, and the philanthropist, weary 
of fruitless efforts at reforming, is seeking for means 
of forming wisely and well. 

The home is the proper place for beginning, but in 
many cases there are practical difficulties in the way, 
and thoughtful people are turning with hope to the 
mission kindergarten, which, whether regarded from 
the standpoint of the educator, the social reformer, or 
the Christian teacher, contains possibilities of preven- 
tion and upbuilding not to be found in any other avail- 
able agency. 

It is adapted to children of three years of age, thus 
meeting the demand that in some way the years below 
school age shall be utilized for the highest educational 
purposes. The training of the kindergarten includes 
the whole child. For his hands thereis delightful oc- 
cupation, through which he learns to love work and to 
respect himself as a producer of that which is useful 
and beautiful ; there is well-directed activity for the 
busy brain; and, above all, the higher faculties of love, 
joy, sympathy, and reverence are brought into con- 
stant and healthy exercise, 

During the last decade interest in the mission kin- 
dergarten has been growing, until there is now in the 
country scarcely a city that has not one or more such 
institutions. More than ten years ago Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw began the work in Boston by establishing in 
the worst quarters of the city about twenty kindergar- 
tens, into which the children of the lowest classes were 
gathered. Well-trained teachers were employed, and 
the whole enterprise was under the wise and efficient 
superintendence of two kindergartners. It is the 
testimony of the police that the moral aspect of whole 
neighborhoods has been improved by these institutions. 
That the system is believed to have a high educational 
value is proved by the fact that after so thorough a 
trial it was last year adopted as a part of the public- 
school system of that city. 
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In Philadelphia, a few years since, a similar move- 
ment was started as a result of the thorough work of 
the Society for the Organization of Charity. It was 
found that, in the homes and haunts of the pauper and 
criminal classes, children were growing up in appall- 
ing conditions of ignorance, idleness, and vice. As it 
was felt that the only radical remedy for existing evils 
and the only hope for the future lay in vigorous pre- 
ventive work, kindergartens were established in every 
ward of the city, and the satisfaction they gave led to 
their adoption as a sub-primary department of the 
public schools. 

In San Francisco, mission kindergartens, estab- 
lished as an offset to the hoodlumism which threatened 
the safety of society, are now the most popular of all 
the philanthropies. In Chicago, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
and Brooklyn there are efficient associations of this 
kind, andin St. Louis the kindergarten has for several 
years been a part of the school system. 

New York has many of these missions; but with a 
tenement-house population of 1,100,000, of whom more 
than 142,000 are under five years of age, and with a 
constant influx of the lowest class of foreigners, it is 
felt that this is a time of emergency to meet which ex- 
traordinary efforts are necessary, and a movement has 
been started looking to the establishment of kinder- 


gartens throughout the city. 
Angeline Brooks. 


“The Use of Oil to Still the Waves.”’ 


READERS of the article under the above title in this 
magazine for March, and of the Open Letter on the same 
subject in the August number, will be interested in the 
following extract from the log of the steamship Chatta- 
hoochee, from Savannah to New York, April 7, 1889: 


At 5 A. M. gale (from northeast) burst upon us with 
velocity of eighty miles per hour—the sea and wind 
something terrible ; at six a sea came over the bows, end 
on, doing considerable damage, knocking in pilot-house 
windows and flooding same ; ten to twelve began to board 
us on port-quarter, knocking in saloon and flooding same; 
at eleven I had oil bags put in port and starboard water- 
closets forward, and port one aft. When they were in 
working order I reluctantly stopped the engines, and, to 
my heartfelt desire, the ship fell off to southeast by south 
and took a position of her own, and was as comfortable 
as could be reasonably expected, shipping little or no 
water to speak of, so that the crew could work with the 
utmost safety in repairing damages. 

This all done in the middle of one of the worst gales I 
ever encountered in thirty-three years’ experience at sea. 
Every ship should have oil for an emergency. It is all it 
is recommended to be. The action of oil upon the water 
is upon the crest of the wave: the oil forming a slick 
upon the surface breaks the crest, in which is all the 
danger. It has no effect upon the great undulating motion 
of the ocean during a gale. 

The quantity used in this case was about forty-five 
gallons in eleven hours; it took about five gallons to 
start each bag, and about eight quarts per hour to feed 
the three bags. 

From 5 A. M. to noon ship drifted about three miles per 
hour to the southeast; from noon to 11 P. M. three per 
hour to south. 

Ship's position at noon, by d. reckoning, latitude 36° 
38’, longitude 74° 41’. 

At 8 P. M. gale began to moderate. 

At 11 P. M. started ahead. 

Oil used, five gallons raw linseed oil, ten gallons lard, 
thirty gallons cotton-seed. Used separately — no mixture. 


[A similar instance is recorded in the case of the 
Norwegian bark A/sy/via, from Perth Amboy, Sep- 
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tember 3, 1889, with a cargo of 5300 barrels of paraf- 
fine oil for Copenhagen, which encountered a hurricane 
in latitude 70°, longitude 38°. The account of her 
rescue by the Clyde steamer Yemassee off the Delaware 
Breakwater, given in the “ New York Times” of Sep- 
tember 14, contains this statement, attributed to Cap- 
tain McKee of the latter vessel; 

The Yemassee sped to the assistance of the Adsylvia, 
and then lay to within about one hundred feet of her. 
Every time the bark made a plunge several barrels of 
oil were shot out of her hatchways. Oil was oozing all 
over the vessel, and had covered the surface of the water 
for quite a distance around, This waste of oil had proved 
the salvation of the bark’s captain and crew. ‘The water 
if not quiet around was free from breakers, and the boats 
rode the waves with ease. Had it not been for the oil, 
ship and boats would have been smashed long before 
help arrived. As it was, the bulwarks were breaking up.— 
EDITOR. ] . 


A Speech of Lincoln's. 


THE closing paragraphs of the biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the August number of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE recall a memorable scene at the White 
House, which is now given to the public and makes a 
suitable appendix to the record of “Lincoln and the 
Churches.” It occurred after an anniversary of the 
United States Christian Commission, which was held 
at the Capitol] in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, some time in the winter of 1863, in the presence 
of a great assembly, in which the President was a silent 
and deeply interested auditor. With characteristic 
modesty he declined a seat upon the platform, and the 
only public demonstration that he made during the 
evening was by a request, penciled on a slip of paper 
and handed to the presiding officer, that Mr. Philip 
Phillips, who was one of the sweet singers of the war- 
time, would sing the hymn entitled “ Your Mission,” 
which was a favorite of the President. This request 
was announced and the piece was sung with wonderful 
effect. 

After the anniversary, arrangements were made for 
a private reception of the delegates by Mr. Lincoln 
at the White House the next morning, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that nothing that took place should 
be made public. This put all persons at their ease and 
the promise of privacy was well kept. It was a time 
of great anxiety and of long suspense; one of those 
critical periods when decisive battles were expected, 
and when news from the front was scanty, and slow in 
coming. 

At the appointed hour the delegates were ushered 
into the President’s office. Soon afterwards Mr. Lin- 
coln came in slowly and looking careworn, sad, and 
anxious. In brief remarks by men representing the 
various work of the Christian Commission, he was told 
that we had no requests to make, no favors to ask, no 
offices to seek; that we were there only to assure him 
of our profoundest respect, sympathy, and loyalty to 
the Government and to himself as its head, and of our 
intention to carry on the philanthropic and spiritual 
ministrations of the Commission in the army and navy, 
with the continued sanction and help of himself and of 
the military and naval authorities. It was also said 
that “behind all the political and patriotic forces of 
the Union there was a vast Christian constituency in 
the homes and churches of loyal States which would 
never fail him with their prayers and consecration to 




















the cause for which the Government was contending 
against armed rebellion in the field of war, and against 
disloyal opposition in the North.” 

To these sentiments and assurances Mr. Lincoln lis- 
tened with closest attention, and he replied, as my vivid 
recollection serves me, chiefly in these very words: 

“T thank you, gentlemen, for this interview, Such 
visits strengthen me. No man who knows what we 
know here of the state of things can fail to see that a 
greater than a human hand is controlling the issues of 
this war. If our great enemy over there,” pointing his 
finger across the Potomac, “ could have had his way, 
he would have had victory long ago. But the Almighty 
has not thought as he thought. If I could have had 
my way, I would have had victory long ago, But it 
is evident that the Almighty has not thought as I 
thought. I know not how, nor when, nor by whom it 
shall be accomplished, but I have a firm, unshaken 
faith that in the end success will crown our arms, and 
that the Union of these States will be restored and 
maintained.” 

Then, alluding with kindly appreciation to the re- 
marks of one of the speakers respecting the loyalty of 
the Christian constituency in the churches of the land, 
he said : 

“ Whatever differences of opinion may exist concern- 
ing the management of the war, it is manifest that the 
Government must be sustained by the people of the 
loyal States. For example,” said he, with a humorous 
smile and a twinkle of the eyes that lighted up his 
grave face for the moment, “if a man wishes to be 
elected President of the United States, he must sustain 
the Government in prosecuting this war to a successful 
end, because if it should not be victorious there will 
be no Union for him to preside over ! ” 

Adding a little in this strain and closing with re- 
newed expressions of his gratification in the interview, 
and of his warm approval of the beneficent work of 
the Commission, the President greeted each delegate 
with a hearty handshake and a pleasant parting word. 


Newaax, N. J. William J. R. Taylor. 


**Governor Seymour during the Draft Riots.” 


I was one of the “ multitude,’’ described by Mr. 
Wheeler in your July number, who listened to Gov- 
ernor Seymour’s address on July 14, 1863. 

During most of the time of the draft riots the neigh- 
borhood of the “ Tribune” office was occupied bya tur- 
bulent crowd, and an attack on the building was only 
prevented by the preparations believed to have been 
made to defend it. If not a crowd of actual rioters, it 
was distinctly composed of sympathizers, and very many 
of them were of just the class who were elsewhere active 
participants in the riot. It was such a crowd, and not 
“a multitude of persons naturally attracted to the City 
Hall by the news that the governor of the State, whose 
arrival was anxiously expected, had actually come.” 
The whole tenor of his speech was distinctly, and in 
his usual adroit manner, meant for just such a class, 
and not for interested but peaceable citizens, and this 
the extracts given in the Lincoln history show. i was 
standing with a friend looking on from the outside 
of the crowd while it was in the square in front of the 
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“Tribune” building when a sudden movement was 
begun towards the City Hall. I followed, or rather an- 
ticipated, the movement as I saw it begin, and when I 
found it was to be addressed by some one I moved up 
to within hearing distance, and listened to the speech. 
That it was an apology for the rioters, who were told 
that they were unjustly dealt with by the Government, 
and that if they would abstain from violence the draft 
would be stopped through the measures that he had 
taken, was the meaning given to it by the multitude, 
and no other meaning was thought of then, and for some 
time afterwards, by any one. The governor had only 
recently made his great Fourth of July speech in the city 
when he had arraigned the Administration in the most 
violent manner, exactly in unison with his speech to the 
incipient rioters. 
Miin P. Dayton. 


New York Ciry. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


In the August CENTURY the authors of the Lincoln 
history say, “ The Methodist Church in the South 
had separated from their brethren in the North fifteen 
years before the war on the question of slavery, and a 
portion of their clergy and laity when the war broke 
out naturally engaged in it with their accustomed zeal ; 
but they were by no means unanimous, even within 
the seceding States, and the organization was virtually 
wrecked by the war.” 

The close of the war found the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, with over 400,000 members, impover- 
ished and more or less discouraged; but it was not 
“wrecked” in any sense that was not true of other 
churches in the South, and of the whole people. 
Nor did any part of the Southern people rally more 
quickly from this fearful blow. The 400,000 with whom 
this church started in 1866 became 1,101,465 in 1887, 
and its “ organization’? was never in more excellent 
working order than it is to-day. It is one of the great 
churches of our nation, not more than three or four 
others outranking it in any element of strength. 

At the breaking out of the war the individual mem- 
bers of this church were for or against secession ac- 
cording to their individual ways of looking at things. 
But the church as such made no deliverance upon the 
subject, considering it to be its mission to preach the 
gospel to secessionist and unionist alike, and not to 
promote any special ideas of government. 


Dattas, Texas. John K, Allen. 


Erratum, 


In the July number of THE CENTURY, in the article 
* Gentile da Fabriano,’ an error occurs in the sentence 
beginning on the 27th line of the second column of page 
450, “ He was the contemporary,” etc. The clause, 
“ not far from the same time as Gentile,’’ should come in 
after the first “ and died” instead of after the second, 
which would make the sentence read thus: “ He was the 
contemporary of the brothers Van Eyck, the elder of 
whom, Hubert, was born about 1366, and died not far 
from the same time as Gentile, in 1426, while John was 
twenty or thirty years younger, and died probably in 
1446.” So far as the historical facts go, the article con- 
tains the material for the correction of the error. 











The King’s Daughter. 


(‘THE KING'S DAUGHTERS” IS THE NAME OF A NUMEROUS 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN.) 


\ HIN you was out a lady called, 
A lady foine and fair, 
Wid swate blue eyes, and purty mouth, 
And lovely banged up hair. 


And whin she asked ef you was in, 
Says I, “ No, mum, she ’s not; 
But ef you ’Il lave yer card wid me, 

I ll see it ’s not forgot.” 


* Oh, niver moind,” says she. “Icame 
A little news to bring 

About some poor we ’re doing for — 
I ’m dau’ther av the King.’ 


Thin, “ houly saints !” I lost me wits, 
And curtsied down so low, 

That whin the princess left the door, 
I niver saw her go. 


But gettin’ quick me sinses back, 
I hurried down the strate, 
And bowin’ low, says I to her, 
“ Pray won’t yer hoighness wait? ”’ 


She looked at me and smiled most swate, 
Wid all her white teeth showin’: 
“No, not to-day; I ’ll come again, 


’T is toime I must be goin’.’ 


Now, though I am a dimmycrat, 
All kings and queenses hatin’, 
And bein’ an American, 
All white folks aqual ratin’, 


I ’d loike to know the princess’ name, 
And who moight be her father, 
And what she ’s doin’ over here 
So far across the wather. 


And ef her Royal Hoighness wants 
A maid to wait upon her, 

I ’ll do it on these blissed knaes, 
Sure ’s me name ’s O’Connor. 


Mary L. Henderson. 


To E. Cc. 8. 
(ON FINDING BARNUM IN FULL BLAZE BEFORE HIS DOOR.) 


My Edmund, lately listening to the tone 

Of thy clear harp, the while I picked mine own, 
Much have I marveled by what mighty sign 
Thy conquering numbers so prevailed o’er mine. 
But when I see, in fond familiar calls, 

This blazon new of zodphoric walls 

Before the generous, ready-opening door 

To numbers known — its own being 44— 

All in that vision is revealed to me. 

How much thou owest to thy vis-d-vis/ 
Unmindful that the Greatest Show on Earth 
As sponsor stood at thine each stanza’s birth ; 
That these gay posters plenteously spread 
Were but the curtains of thy Muse’s bed, 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Praise I gave only to the tuneful Nine, 
And took no heed of other Pens than thine. 


But, much it is that thus in soft retreat, 

The cushioned ambush of a window-seat, 

Reflected halos wreathed about thy head 

Of chromoed gymnasts, green, and blue, and red; 

Thy rus in urbe no contracted field, 

But all of Afric’s burning heart revealed ; :- 
Far from the madding crowd, compelled to pay, 

Thou calm mayst sit and free the Show survey: 

See the lithe leopard axioms confound, " 
Changing his spots at every agile bound ; 

The zebra, bearing with a martyr’s zeal 

The stripes that only those about him feel; 

The tall giraffe a shapely neck display, | 
Where long, long woe might well be wept away ; 

While for communion if the giant cries, 

Lo! the Fat Woman gives back size for sighs! 


Here under thine own vine and fig tree’s shade, 

And the sweet influence of the Bearded Maid ; 

Nature anigh — not rocks, nor streams, nor dells, 

But herds, heard often, and wild woodsy smells 

(But a bare pole’s length from the canvas where 

The sleek seal scuds before the Polar bear) ; 

Here thou mayst sit and thy light zithern play, 

The ostrich rival with thine easier lay ; 

Soft sonnets warble to the timid deer, 

Troll bolder ballads to the buck-a-near, 

Tiring of concourse that thy pace confines, 

Of quadrupeds — and quadrupedal lines, 

With longer stride let Pegasus then lope — 

Pentameter — loved and approved of Pope; : 
That all who visit the Great Show may see . 
Thou ’rt not outfooted by thy vis-a-vis ; 

And own, though Barnum permeates the street, 

Thy airs, O Singer! all are strangely sweet. 


Indeed, when I reflect on all thou hast, 

And with thine own my lowlier lot contrast,— 
No circus near, no beasts about my door, 
Save the one wolf that sits there evermore,— 
I ask why Fate does thus deny to me 

The beasts and blessings she bestows on thee. 


In mood more generous it is joy to know 
Within thou hast that — something — passing show; 
Without, the rarest raree-show e’er shown — 
For thy rare Muse the one Museum known. 
Tf still with greed I view thy vis-a-vis 4 
One further thought bids all such baseness flee: 
When Night comes on and the dark shades descend 
On man,and beast — and queer things without end ; 
When wild cats try their subtles quaverings 
And tame ones tune their yet vnfashioned strings ; 
When social simians to the chimpanzee 
Speak in a tongue none understands but he, d 
And Jumbo answers from his misty shroud ; 
Back to the joyous apes that call to him aloud ; ( 
Then when from broken slumbers thou dost crawl 
To hurl a bootjack at the — d/ank, blank wall, 
With sharp, swift speech that cleaves the midnight air 
Curt as a curse but heartfelt as a prayer — 
Speech all thine own, though neighbors think they 

hear 
English as spoke by thy old “ Buccaneer ”’ ; 
Then, O my Edmund! then I envy thee 
Thy verse, thy vis — but not thy vis-a-vis / 


Charles Henry Webb. 
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